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DAY DREAMS. 


BY OHARLES MAOKAY. 





Dozrna in the sunshine 
*Mid the Summer grass, 
O’er my eyes half-opened 
Gorgeous visions pass ; 
Through my teeming fancy 
Vagabond and free, 
Stream in endless luster 
Worlds of gramarye! 
In a long procession 
Float majestic halls, 
Cities bright as amber 
Girt with golden walls ; 
Realms of magic splendor, 
Mine to have and hold, 
And enjoy undoubting 
Till the tale is told ; 
Sirens, houris, angels, 
Beautiful and kind, 
Flit, and fly, and hover 
Through the careless mind ! 
Kaiser! is thine empire 
Half as rich as mine? 
King! canst thou surpass me 
With thy glare and shine? 
Creesus ! hast thou riches 
That with mine can vie? 
Pope! hast thou dominion 
Absolute as I ? 
Lonvon, ENGLAND. 
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MORALS OF MARCUS AURELIUS. 


BY R. H. STODDARD. 


EBB AND FLOW. 
Tue Universe is ebb and flow, 
All things are hurrying to and fro, 
Some into life, some out again ; 
Nothing doth permanent remain, 
For even of that which now comes on 
A portion is already gone. 
In this ever flowing stream 
Of things which are and things which seem, 
Where there is no abiding, 
No barque at anchor riding, 
What is there that goes fleeting by, 
Lust o’ the flesh, or pride o’ the eye, 
That a man should set his heart upon? 
It is just as if he should fall in love 
With one of the sparrows above, 
Which, while he watches its flight 
Already has past out of sight, 








THE EMPEROR LOQUITUR. 
If the gods have determined life for me, 
They have determined well; for without fore- 
thought 


_It is not easy to imagine gods, 


As to their harming me—why should they harm 
me? 

Pray what advantage would that be to them 

Or to the whole, whereof I am a part, 

Which is the object of their providence? 

If they have not determined life for me 

They surely have determined for the whole, 

And what comes to me as a part of that, 

I should accept with pleasure and content. 

But if they have determined about nothing— 

Which I for one, hold wicked to believe ; 

Or if we do believe it, let us not 

Make sacrifice, or pray, or swear by them, 

Or do aught reverential that we do, 

As if the gods were here, and lived with us— 

But if. however, they determined nothing, 

I can, and will, determine for myself ; 4 

At least, 1 will s2arch into what is good ; 

And what is good for one is good for all. 

My mind is rational, companionable, 

My city and my country (ruling both) 

So far as I am Antonine, is Rome ; 

So far as I am man, it-is the world. 





THY DUTY. 
Let all the good thou doest to man 
A gift be, not a debt ; 
And he will more remember thee 
The more thou dost forget. 


Do it as one who knows it not, 
But rather like a vine, 

That year by year brings forth its grapes, 
And cares not for the wine! 


A horse when he has run his race, 
A dog, when tracked the game, 

A bee when it has honey made— 
Do not their deeds proclaim, 

Be silent then, and like the vine, 
Bring forth what is in thee ; 

It is thy duty to be good, 
And man’s to honor thee. 

New York City. 





BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 





Ir is impossible for one who writes from 
the standpoint of personal ioss and per- 
sonal sorrow, to treat dispassionately of 
the dead. To others, less concerned or 
more able, I leave the task of analyzing 
the abilities of the dear friend whose 
initials head this paper, and of fixing her 
place in American literature. What I 
desire to do, if I may, is to set down for 
those to whom she was unknown except 
for those two letters of her signature, 
which for years past have stood for so 
much of pleasure and helpfulness to many, 
a part of what, during an intimacy of 
more than twenty-five years, she seems to 
me to be. 

Her maiden name was Helen Maud 
Fiske, and she was born October 18th, 
1831. Her father, Prof. Nathan W. 
Fiske, of Amherst College, was a writer 
and thinker of some note in his day, and 
author of several books, one of which ‘‘ A 
Manual of Classical Literature,” was long 
in use in our colleges. Her mother, Anne 
Vinal, was a woman whose charm and 
sweetness of character still survives in the 
memory of those who knew her. Both Mr. 
and Mrs. Fiske were deeply religious per- 
sons, of the austere Calvinistic type, which 
at that time prevailed in New England. 

‘I inberited nothing from either of my 
parents except my mother’s gift of cheer,” 
H. H. once told a friend. Bat I think her 
literary gift came also in direct line of 
descent, for Mrs. Fiske evidently possessed 
the writing faculty, as is proved by the 
delightful ‘‘ Letters of a Cat,” written by 
her for the amusement of her little daughter, 
and edited by that daughter not many 
years since. 

This little eldest daughter was indeed a 
strange ficdgeling for so straightly built a 
nest, She was born a radical, full of origi- 
nal impulses, full of the spirit of investi- 
gation, the determination to prove all 
things for herself, to accept nothing that 
she had not tested and made sure of. She 
must often bave brought perplexity to her 
puzzled kin. Her passionate love of na- 
ture, the daring and bright defiance of her 
look at life, must have troubled them at 
times. Had they lived, the might and 
value of their characters testifying to the 
creeds on which they were built, would, 
doubtless, have affected and modified the 
opinions of their child; but before Helen 
Fiske was twelve years old, the kind, strict 
father and the swéet mother had. passed 
away, and she and her little sister were or: 
phaned. é 

Their mother’s father, already an old 





man, took the children in charge, and for 
some years their education proceeded in 
desultory fashion, now at this school— 
again at that. Best and happiest of this 
part of her life, was the time spent by 
Helen in the school of the Rev. John 8. CO. 
Abbott, in New York City. She learned 
much and thoroughly, and formed a strong 
attachment for her teacher and his family. 

Soon after leaving school she married 
Lieutenant (afterward Major) Edward B. 
Hunt, of the engineering corps, a man of 
splendid physical type, and high scientific 
attainments. Their first child died in in- 
fancy; the second, named ‘‘ Warren Hors- 
ford,” after two intimate. friends, survived 
his father, and was a boy of the fairest 
promise. 

It was the year after his birth that my 
own acquaintance with Mrs. Hunt began. 
She was then a fair young woman, with 
blonde hair which rippled back from a broad 
forehead, and a peculiar symmetry of make 
and movement. She had a slender foot 
and a remarkably graceful, expressive 
hand. The characteristic of her manner 
was a sort of eager sparkle. She was al- 
ways beautifully dressed, and, in those 
days, cared a good deal for such things. 
Later in life they ceased to interest her, 
except in so far that her dainty neatness 
and instinctive sense of fitness and the be- 
coming, led her to choose, whithout wast- 
ing much thought upon it, what was best 
suited to her own style. She grew stouter 
with years, but the vivacity of her manner, 
the merry, almost child-like frankness of 
her regard, and the way in which she wore 
her hair, which, cut short after an illness, 
grew again in soft silken rings like a baby’s, 
round her face, combined to make her 
seem always young. 

Looking back at her as she then was, I 
catch little hint of the earnest thinker and 
hard worker which she afterward became. 
Her relation witb her boy was always beau- 
tiful. She loved him passionately, and no 
mother ever grasped more understandingly 
the secret of influence over a child. But 
she was gay, pleasure-loving, impulsive to 
the point of rashness in speech and action, 
never able to comprehend that word or act 
of hérs could provoke unkind comment or 
misconstruction, and bitterly wounded 
when the contrary proved true. Tobe her 
friend in those days was ah anxious as well 
ads a happy thing; but she was so ‘fresh, so 
warm-hearted, so entertaining, that no one 
who knew her well could help loving her. 

The turning point of her life came with 
a great double loss—that of her husband, 
killed in 1868 by an unhappy accident con- 
nected with a submarine gun of his own 
invention, with which he was experiment- 
ing; and of her boy, taken from her two 
years later, after a briefillness. Never was 
mother and child more intimate, and it was 
the reulization of what they had been to 
each other, with, perhaps, something of 
that deep mysterious intuition which death 
communicates to the souls of children, 
which made him say, almost at the last 
moment, to the mother who watched with 
speechless anguish beside his bed: ‘‘ Prom- 
ise me that you will not kill yourself.” 

She made the promise, but for many 
mouths her only longing was to follow 
where her joy had gone. These months 
she passed in a state of numb suffering, 
which it was pitiful to witness. “ Any 
one who really loves me ought to pray that 
I may die, too,-like Rennie,” she wrote in 
one of her sad letters: - 
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We frame such prayers, but God in his 
wisdom denies them. Twenty years still 
lay before the mourning mother, and in 
those years, all the truest work of her life 
and some of its best happiness were in- 
cluded. Two years after Rennie’s death, 
the hidden gift which bad lain so long un- 
suspected, flowered into his mother’s first 
poem. I say “first,” for the translation 
from Victor Hugo, which preceded it, was 
but a trial essay. The poem was the son- 
net called ‘‘ Lifted Over”; it appeared in 
the Nation, was widely copied, and made 
its way by force of natural law to the heart 
of all mothers in the land. 

The welcome it elicited, the words of 
sympathy and gratitude which it brought, 
were the first gleams of pleasure which 
pierced the thick Soi of her sorrow. 
Thenceforth she continued to write, her 
powers steadily maturing and hey standard 
continually rising. Under the promptings 
of an able adviser, she set herself steadily 
to learn her art, studying whatever she 
wrote, sentence by sentence, and word by 
word, No critic could have dealt with her 
more severely than she dealt with herself. 
She was unsparing in the pains she took, 
and never content till she had perfected the 
work so far as in her lay, and made her 
style a clear medium for clear thought. 

Her first book, the little volume called 
‘* Verses,” appeared in 1870, and her first 
prose article, ‘‘My German Landlady,” 
came out in the Atlantic Monthly the same 
year. ‘‘ Bits of Travel” was published in 
1871, before the appearance of the first of 
the ‘‘Saxe Holme” stories, or the discus- 
sion of the vexed question of their author- 
ship began. Into this question I will not 
enter. While internal evidence is strong 
asto her participation in them, and the 
little poems scattered through the series 
are evidently hers, it is but fair to say, 
that to the end of her life, she felt at liberty 
to deny responsibility for them, and it may 
well be, that the secret so long and care- 
fully guarded will now never be ex- 
plained. 

Her life was now rounded into cheerful- 
ness again. She had a talent for friend- 
ship, and among ber friends were numbered 
many noteworthy people. Her love of 
nature amounted to a passion. I have 
never known any one so observant, or so 
affectionately intimate with the many 
moods and changes and freaks of nature. 
To go with her into a wood was the 
gaining of a sixth sense and the redoubling 
of the other five, so quick, unerring and 
vivid was her recognition of the ceaseless 
surprises, and minute beauties of which 
the forests areso full. She especially loved 
mountains, and spent many summers in 
the beautiful Bethlehem region in New 
Hampshire, of which she was one of the 
earliest visitors and discoverers. Many 
winters she spent in Newport, but she 
never attempted to make a permanent home 
any where. 

**That is the one thing I will not do,” 
she said. ‘Loneliness would smite me 
every time I entered the door.” But 
though she dreaded loneliness, she loved sol- 
itude, and I never remember her more gay 
and brilliant than in certain late Autumn 
days among the hills, when Summer board- 
ers had all departed, and we were left 
alone amid the leafless woods, to watch the 
snows gathering on the mountain ranges. 
She was a comrade of comrades, never 
dull, never unoccapied, never exacting, 
and full all day long with an abounding 
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life whose very contact brought with it a 
sense of rest and refreshment. 

In 1878, after an attack of diphtheria, she 
went out to Colorado as an invalid. The 
tonic of the climate restored her health, 
and she grew enthusiastically fond of the 
region. Three years later she married Mr. 
William Sharpless Jackson, of Colorado 
Springs, and thenceforth made that place 
her headquarters. 

Now, for the first time in her wandering 
life, she had a home of her own in which 
to carry out her fancies and her hospitable 
instincts, and her extreme enjoyment in it 
proved what a loss it had been to her to 
be so long without one. The quaint little 
home, made pretty and delightful by her 
peculiar gift of taste, opened wide its doors 
to many visitors, and especially to those 
who came to Colorado in search of health. 
To such Mrs. Jackson was untiringly kind. 
She had known what it was to be ill and 
solitary among strangers, and the knowl. 
edge made her wonderfully tender. She 
was the best guide to, and the most inde- 
fatigable explorer of, the beautiful region 
about her, and nothing delighted her more 
than the discovery of a new waterfall or 
canyon, or a new way to the top of a moun- 
tain. , 

It was during the Winter of 1880 that a 
chance meeting with the Ponca chiefs, 
then in Boston, excited her interest in the 
Indians and their treatment by the Govern- 
ment. She studied the question with a 
tnoroughness which few American citizens 
have given to it, and it became thenceforth 
the purpose of her life to do what she 
could to right their wrongs. In 1881 ap- 
peared ‘‘A Century of Dishonor,” which 
cost her a Winter of arduous work in the 
Astor Library. The following year she 
was appointed by the Governmenta Special 
Commissioner, in conjunction with her 
friend, Abbott Kinney, to examine and re- 
port on the condition of the Mission Indians 
in California; they spent a Winter there 
for that purpose, and their united report 
appeared in July, 1883. 

The wiater of 1883—1884 was given to 
the writing of ‘‘ Ramona,” which, of all 
her works, seems the one destined to most 
lasting celebrity. The wonderful pictur- 
esqueness and charm of the story, as well 
as its subtle and forceful appeal in behalf 
of the outraged ‘‘ peaceful tribes,” gave it 
immediate popularity, not in this country 
alone, but in England, where it was re- 
printed by the Messrs. Macmillan. 

In June, 1884, she slipped on the stair- 
case of her Colorado house, and broke her 
leg in three places between knee and ankle. 
Four months of wearisome confinement 
followed, borne with the brightest patience 
and cheerfulness. Never were her letters 
more graphic, more full of fun and humor, 
than during this enforced imprisonment; 
but it told heavily on her nerves, and prob- 
ably laid the foundation of the more seri- 
ous illness that followed. 

Last November she was carried to Los 
Angeles, in Southern California, where she 
hoped for chances at fresh air and out-door 
life, which she could not expect in a more 
northerly climate. For a while these ex- 
pectations were realized. Though still 
very lame and on crutches, she was able to 
drive for hours each day, and her general 
health seemed excellent. Then she sud- 
denly sickened with what was supposed to 
be malarial poisoning. She was taken to 
San Francisco for the advantage of better 
medical advice, and there she has lain, 
growing steadily weaker, but patient, un- 
dismayed, and uncomplaining to the last, 
until her death, on the evening of the 12th 
of August. 

She retained to the end her clearness of 
mind and her remarkable power of vivid 
expression. Her letters, written within a 
week of her death, all breathe the same 
cheerful acceptance of her lot, the same 
bright hopefulness, not of life here, but of 
the life beyond, with its definitely increased 
possibilities. 

‘*You must not think because I speak 
of not getting well that I am sad over it,” 
she writes in one of them. ‘‘ On the con- 


trary, Iam more and more relieved in my 
mind as it seems to grow more and more 
sure that [ shall die. You see J am growing 
old, and I do believe that my workis done, 
You have never realized how, for the past 
five years, my whole soul has been cen- 





tered on the Indian question. I have felt 
what the Quakers call a ‘concern’ to 
work for it. Ramona was the outcome of 
those five years. The Indian cause is 
on its feet now, powerful friends are at 
work. This new administration means to 
make it a feature of their four years, and 
both Lamar and Cleveland are on the right 
side. I feel great hope.” 

Then, after a reference to her dearly loved 
husband, follows an enumeration of her 
‘*mercies”—cool climate, delightful rooms, 
the kindness of nurses and friends, the 
best of doctors—and *‘ think of all these, 
my dear. I am astonished when I review 
them, and really feel as if it must have 
been arranged for my comfortable and re- 
spectable dying.” And then come these 
brave and touching words: 

**So, dear, don’t you grieve if I die before 
long. I write all this now, while Iam clear in 
my mind and composed, and you must look at it 
calmly and objectively, and not let your love 
for me warp your judgment. There isn’t so 
much difference, I fancy, between this life and 
the next, as we think, nor so much barrier.” 

And the very last word of all, written 
only five days before the pen was laid down 
forever, she wrote to another friend: 

“[ shall look in upon youin the new rooms, 
some day; but you will not see me, Good-by. 
Yours affectionately forever, wu. 8,” 

No one ever went forth more courageous- 
ly to meet the Unknown. No one ever 
looked with more radiant interest into its 
possibilities, or believed in them more 
firmly than she. It is impossible, it will 
long remain impossible, for those who love 
her, to regard her as dead. If immortal- 
ity needed proof, the fact that she was, and 
that somehow, somewhere she must be still, 
would be enough. So strong and inex- 
haustible was the spring of her vitality, 
that no death could quench it. It was so 
fresh, so abounding, that all her life long 
weak people, and faint-hearted, the moody, 
the depressed, caught, as it were, at the 
garment of her cheer, and clung, and lifted 
themselves up by it into sunshine. She 
spent herself generously for such; but she 
enjoyed the few who did not tax her to 
give—the fountain sometimes needed to be 
fed. 

Her nature held ia rare equipoise the most 
ardent power of impulse, tempered with an 
unusual tenacity of purpose. A single mo- 
ment sufficed to thrill her with a strong im- 
pression; but the impression did not die 
with the moment, it led her oftentimes to 
months of hard, persevering work. Equal- 
ly in contradiction, in her complex charac- 
ter, was the great frankness of her nature, 
balanced by a capacity of reserve equally 
great. She was a goud lover anda good hater. 
Like all those who trust greatly to instinct 
for their impressions, she often made mis- 
takes; but she was generously kind in 
atoning for them when made to see that 
she was mistaken. 

But of all her capacities, her fullness of 
life was most remarkable. With her, the 
world seems to have parted with a great 
piece of its vital force, its vital heat, a loss 
which it can ill afford to bear. 


SOCIALISM FROM THE SOCIAL- 
ISTIC STANDPOINT. . 


BY AMORY H. BRADFORD, D.D. 











Tue following suggestions arise from the 
facts given in my paper of last week. 

(1) The sentiment at the basis of social- 
ism should not be confused with the organi- 
zation which the International is shrewdly 
exploiting. After all allowances are made 
for selfishness it still remains, a great and 
terrible wrong exisis, a wrong against 
which socialism as a sentiment is a protest, 
a wrong which Jesus Christ denounced 
with the urgency of His life and the sacri- 
fice of His death. The doctrine of the 
Kingdom is of a Kingdom in which all men 
are really bretbren, not by any jugglery of 
words, but by a relationship as much more 
vital and easential than the relationship of 
kindred, as spirit is more real than body, 
and as the vew birth is more real than 


physical birth. Commerce denies that | 


doctrine. But commerce has interests. 
Political economy, with all the supposed 
sanctity of University chairs, comes in and 
loftily says the golden rule is very good, 
but it must be interpreted by science. The 
practical denial of human brotherhood 


gives socialism its footing. The sentiment 
at the basis of this movement is natural 
and indestructible. It is because there is 
so much truth in it that socialism has such 
marvelous success. 

(2) Socialism is vastly stronger and 
vastly weaker than it seems. Itis stronger, 
because the fundamental right of each man 
to himself, and to a full and fair chance to 
make the best of himself, is being recog- 
nized with increasing clearness. The 
world owes every man a fair chance to 
make an honest living, and there were 
never so many ready to defend that article 
in the Social Creed as today. The num- 
ber grows. It is weaker as an organiza- 
tion than is feared, because in our country, 
ag abroad, ‘‘the fanatics of the Society, 
those who must constitute its principal 
power, are furnished, asa rule, not from 
the flower, but from the scum of the labor- 
ing classes (Viletard ‘‘ International,” p. 
252). It is weaker than it seems, because 
while its leaders are working for a moral 
end, they are themselves men of little pre- 
dominant moral principle. Revolutions, 
whose homes are in-beer-gardens, may 
make infinite trouble, and yet fail of suc- 
cess. 

(83) The demand of John Swinton is a 
perfectly fair one: ‘* Let Christions study 
the facts is all we ask.” Virginius, with 
his cleaver, struck to the earth his daugh- 
ter, whom Appius Claudius sought to ruin. 
Let us be frank. How much better than 
the Roman Decemvir are those employers 
who, simply because they can find cheaper 
labor, compel the daughters of our hum- 
blest homes to work at wages which mean 
starvation or crime. 

Joseph Cook, in Tremont Temple, said he 
knew and could name employers in Boston 
who were doing that. I repeated that 
statement to a prominent Boston merchant, 
and he declared that he knew men emi- 
nent in business, who told the girls who 
worked for him that if they could not live 
on their wages they knew how they could 
live. The Rev. Mr. Rainsford said, at the 
Congregational Ciub in New York, that he 
knew of factories in the city in which it 
was impossible for young women to secure 
higher positions, or better pay, and remain 
virtuous. Corporations, which need not 
do it, are working employés eighteen hours 
aday. Monopolies are compelling men to 
work at dangerous occupations for a dollar 
a day, and less; not because they must do 
so or liquidate, but, simply, because they 
can get others to work for that. Perhaps 
no better plan can be devised! 1 am only 
urging a study of the facts. I have not found 
men willing to investigate. The case is 
prejudged, on « priori principles. If the 
facts are not studied now they will compel 
attention soon. How can the church ful- 
fill its mission in the world when it is care- 
less as to how by far the largest part of the 
world live? Morality and spirituality de- 
pend op a certain physical environment. 
Mr. Moody might hold a revival in an East 
side tenement house, and convert every 
person in it. If thcse men, and women, 
and children, were compelled to live in the 
same conditions, the chances of their per- 
severance would be as one in a hundred, 
Calvinism to the contrary, notwithstand- 
ing. 

(4) The system of ‘‘ Profit sharing ” has 
been found successful wherever it has been 
adopted. Professor Fawcett has proved 
this beyond question. In this fact is to 
be a partial solution of the problems 
which give rise to the tendency toward 
anarchy. Indeed, if a fair basis of profit 
sharing were arranged, and then in the 
large cities decent dwellings were pro- 
vided, so that home might have some 
attractions, a large part of the prevailing 
discontent would disappear. It cannot 
cease while all classes who happen to be 
poor.are compelled to herd together in 
droves as at present, and while those who 
furnish often both skill and labor, know 
that they receive for their skill and labor 
not more than one one-hundredth part as 
much of the profits of the. business as 
those who furnish only capital. 

(5) After all that has been said or can 
be said, there is but. one answer to the 
question before us, and that is this: “The 
strong must bear the infirmities of the 
weak and not please themselves.” 





The growth of Socialism will not- be 





stayed, and it ought not to be, until jus- 
tice is done. When all manufacturers, 
according to their ability, treat their em- 


ployés as the Tangys and Cadburys of © 


Birmingham treat theirs, there will be 
nothing left for trades union to do. Those 
great firms have never had strikes, and 
workmen will cross England any time to 
get a chance to work in their factories. 
What is the secret? These artisans are 
treated as if they were men, not cogs in a 
wheel, At the Tangys three times a 
week, during the dinner-hour, a conference 
is held bya distinguished literary man, 
who gives his whole time to the education 
of those artizans. Political, social, eco- 
nomic questions he discusses with them; 
and he too, is an employé of the company. 

At the great cocoa works of the Cad- 
burys ‘‘ family prayers” are held every 
morning at nine o’clock. The chapel is 
always full. All go. The time is not 
deducted from the men; and, said Mr. 
George Cadbury to me, ‘‘ We commenced 
it because we believed in it; we should 
continue it, if for no other reason, because 
it pays.” In both establishments the men 
are regarded as members of a family, and 
their interests studied as such. No strikes 
there! No Socialism there! When the 
revolution comes in England these men 
will defend rather than destroy. 

I conclude by saying, the Christian prin- 
ciple where it is practiced, makes all perni- 
cious and destructive socialism impossible 
by bringing in true socialism, that in which 
the strong bear the infirmities of the weak. 
It is the duty of the wise to serve the ignor- 
ant. Itis the duty of the strong to serve 
the weak. It is the duty of the rich to serve 
the poor. It is the duty of those in high 
positions to use those positions for the 
elevation of those beneath them. It is the 
duty of the Christian Church to make 
everything about it tend to the practical 
recognition of human brotherhood. 

All that is contrary to this, such as pews 
in which the gospel can be heard by those 
who can pay for it; such as honoring the rich 
and neglecting the poor; such as imprison- 
ing aman who steals a loaf of bread to 
keep his children from starving, und sending 
to the national senate a man who steals 
$5,000,000; such as getting work done 
at the lowest possible price simply because 
the law of supply and demand allows it; 
such as locuting churches where they will 
be convenient for the rich who can drive, 
and inconvenient for the poor who must 
walk; such as the deference which is given 
to wealth, whether it will be aliied to char- 
acter or not, makes socialism not only 
possible, but imperative. It is in its 
present form an exaggerated and delirious 
protest against the denial of the brother- 
hood of the race. 

One of Tourgueneff’s prose poeins runs 
as follows: 

‘I was walking in the street 
gar stopped me—a frail old man. 

‘*His inflamed, tearful eyes, blue lips, rough 
rags, disgusting sores ob, how horribly 
poverty had disfigured the unhappy creature ! 

*‘He stretched out to me his red, swollen, filthy 
hand . . . he groaned and whimpered for 
alms. I felt in ail my pockets. . . . No 
purse, watch or handkerchief could I find. I 
had Icft ther all at home. . . 

‘Embarrassed and confused, I seized his dirty 
hand and pressedit. . ‘Don’t be vexed 
with me, brother; I have nothing with me, 
brother.’ 


a beg- 


“The beggar raised his blood shot eyes to mine; * 


his blue lips smiled, and he returned the pres- 
sure of my chilled fingers. 

‘* *Never mind, brother,’ stammered he, 
‘thank you, this—this, too,was a gift, brother. 

“T felt that I too had feceived a gift from my 
brother.” 

That litfle prose-poem by the great Rus- 
sian who first gave to Nihilism its name, 
contains the only solution that these social 
problems can ever have. The universal 
recognition of the universal brotherhood. 

Whether it shall come by the overruling 
of other Robespierres and Marats; by 
the assassination of other priests 
and bishops; by the burning of other 
palaces and churches; by the way of chaos 
and blood, or by the surer and swifter rev- 
olution of love, depends in no small degree 
on the Christian Churches, and on those 
who, in Christ’s name, dre sent to preach 
the Gospel, which was at first, is now, and 
ever shall be, ‘‘ good tiding to the. poor.” 

Monronam, N, J. 
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ONE WOMAN. 
A TRUE ROMANCE. 


IN FIVE PARTS. 








BY MRS. SUSAN E. WALLACE. 
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Cairo has been named the heart of the 
Orient, but since the changes there by Isa- 
mail Pacha, and the advent of the locomo- 
tive, Damascus is the best place for the color- 
ing of Haroun Al Raschid. The Orientals 
have a saying, Who commands iron will soon 
command gold. The blades of matchless 
temper, worth a king’s ransom, have van- 
ished from her markets; but two of an- 
cient work, wrought to such perfection 
they bend like thin whalebone, remain for 
the wonderment of the stranger. 

The wealth of Damascus is immense, and 
there are hundreds of khans for merchan- 
dise, built round a large covered court, 
where kneeling and groaning camels de- 
posit their loads. Two galleries run round 
this space into which store-rooms, hardly 
larger than presses, open. The merchants 
who sit crossed-legged in front of the mea- 
ger shops, and smoke and wait for custo- 
mers, are dignified and reverend as patri- 
archs. ‘‘Patience,” they say; ‘‘by patience 
the mulberry leaf becomes satin.” One 
might suppose in the small stock of goods 
there is hardly enough profit to make both 
ends meet, even with Oriental frugality. 
Yet those silent, grave shopmen, seemingly 
so poor, are worth their millions, and could 
you visit them you would see palaces which 
make real the visions of Aladdin. 

The houses of the city are alike; plastered 
with yellow stucco, a dead wall to the 
street, giving a dreary and forbidding as- 
pect. Enter the carven doorway into the 
court with tesselated pavement, a mosaic 
of bright marbles, where fountains laugh 
and sing to the overhanging vines and 
blossoms, and the peculiar figs which made 
the Roman epicure rejoice that ever he 
was born. One such house (not Lady 
Ellen’s, for there were bounds to her ex- 
travagance,) was built of Italian marble, 
brought from the coast on mules. It had 
balconies despoiled from Saracenic carv- 
ings of Egypt, and was hung with shawls 
of Hindostan. But this does not interest 
the stranger like the bazars, shadowy, 
arched, and picturesque. When you become 
used to dim lights and the gay confusion 
of colors, discordant voices of men and 
animals, you will be delighted with them. 

As the great English Lady, with armed 
attendant approached, the tall turbaned 
Moslems would start to their feet, and show 
her the small cupboards and stalls in dirty 
alleys were precious magazines. One Per- 
sian, low salaaming at her lustrous glance, 
murmured under his beard, ‘‘ But for the 
eyes of sapphire, an Houri escaped from 
Paradise’; and when she passed he shaded 
his eyes as from the glinting of the sun. 
She did not think it flattery, she was well- 
used to open admiration of the crowd, and 
accepted it as she accepted the radiant im- 
age in her mirror, of which none might say 
aught, except that it was beautiful. Not 
in a week, or a month can you explore the 
recesses where are gathered quaint 
rarities, new and old, exquisitely finished, 
dazzling the sight. Uninviting and evil 
smelling though they be, here are heaped 
the spoils of the East. 

Amber from the Baltic Sea, coral from 
the Caspian, shell and gold work from 
Cairo, filagree carvings in ivory and jade 
from China, coffee cups of native work 
crusted with precious gems, chains and 
suits of armor inlaid with jewels rich and 
rare. And there are spices from Arabia 
Felix, ointments from Moab, and alabaster 
boxes from the country of its name. And 

such amulets of opal, iridescent and glim- 
mering, talismans of moonstone, and tur- 
quoises of the mines of the Pharaohs, war- 
ranted to keep off the evil eye; wonderful 
caskets hinting of inestimable treasure, and 
ivory chests, delicate as frost work. 

In the dark, crowded chambers of the 
Turk, are rugs soft as down, changeable 
like the feathers of tropic birds, with tints 
toned completely as the hues of the rain- 
bow; scarfs stained with sea-purple, 
barred and brocaded with gold; vari- 


colored stuffs which always harmonize. No |, 


magenta reds and sun-flower yellows in the 


Damascus bezars, They would strike ! 





the eye as sharp discords pain the ear at- 
tuned to music. * 

There is the Koran stand, where 
only the holy volume may lie, the 
uncreated, the Eternal Word, subsist- 
ing on the essence of Deity, and in- 
scribed with a pencil of Light on the 
table of his everlasting decrees. The con- 
secrated stands are shaped like the letter 
X, and are made of cedar and mother-of- 
pearl. 

Hanging overhead, in dust and gloom, 
are ostrich eggs, quaintly ornamented, and 
ringed with hoops of gold and gems, to be 
suspended in sacred places, symbols of the 
resurrection. There are skins of the 
spotted leopard, of the black-maned lion 
from reedy coverts along the banks of the 
Euphrates, and superb tiger-robes’ from 
the Ganges, to be thrown on divans or con- 
secrated as prayer-carpets for the faithful. 

How can I tell of the Indian work of 
screens and cabinets; fans, and of ancient 
arms, the mere mention of which stirs the 
ghosts of dead and gone crusaders and pala- 
dins? Here are wonderful peacocks with 
enameled breasts, and jewels for the argus 
eyes of the sweeping tail; coffee services of 
brass and silver, set with diamonds, in trays 
arabesque, old Moorish work. Nargilebs 
with long ropes for smoking through water, 
amber mouthed chibouks, every conceiva- 
ble shape of pipe; meerschaum and amber- 
gris, rose-oil, and musk, shawls, silks, 
table covers, fabrics of soft wool, furs, and 
leather work pliant as silk. The experi- 
enced and enthusiastic shopper goes mad 
with delight in Damascus. And after the 
long, slow day’s bargaining, comes the pure, 
sensuous enjoyment of cooling breeze from 
snowy mountain tops, the pomp of sunset, 
the glow of starry skies, and the chirp of 
insect life in restful unison. All is poetry, 
picture, romance, appeals to memory and 
imagination such as are never found in the 
raw newness of western cities without a 
history. 

Many daysthe Lady of whom 1 write, 
spent pleasantly in the magnificent fati- 
guing bazars. She bought much and she 
bought well. The shopmen knew her, and 
the pedlars who prey on the stranger and 
the pilgrim respected the great lady, who 
could address them in their own tongue, 
and offered them fair price and no more 
for their wares. 

Her fame went abroad in the regions 
round about, and it spread through the 
Hill country that there was a foreign 
woman, a Giaour in the City of Delight, 
beautiful as the father of Mahomet, who 
was so beautiful that the night he was 
married two hundred virgins died of 
jealousy and despair. 

The vari-colored shows of Damascus had 
a strong hold on Lady Ellen, and they 
amused her for a time, but the trail of the 
serpent is over them all, and she tired of 
the splendor and the squalor of street and 
khan. 

Her palace was done; filled and finished, 
wanting nothing but the roc’s egg under 
the central dome. The placid indolence of 
the place was too monotonous for the 
unquiet soul of the Queen of the Blue 
Eyes. 

Her chief amusement, not very amusing, 
was the Bazar of the farthest East, after 
the prayer Has-arr at three p.M., when the 
galleries are the theater of auction sales, 
aud shifting shapes and colors are most 
vivid and complex. 

In one of these idle saunterings she 
espied in a draped archway, a man unlike 
Turk or Persian, standing behind a glass 
box of trinkets. He was short, swart, with 
oblique eyes, and curly hair fringing a 
black turban. When she approached his 
magazine of merchandise the seller bowed 
to her with sullen and gloomy indifference. 
Unused to such scant courtesy Lady Ellen 
somewhat piqued, advanced to the stranger 
and asked indifferently: ‘‘ What have you 
that is new to me? She addressed him in 
Arabic, and the man replied in the same 
language, first saluting her with deep 
salaam. 

‘*T have such jewels as have never been 
seen in Damascus. Will the Princess honor 
the poorest of her slaves by looking at 
them?” 

‘Yes. But looking does not always 
mean buying with me.” 

“Certainly not. Still it will please the 





Princess to see the gems, so far from their 
happy home on the White Nile.” 

Fumbling the ample folds of his robe, 
the man drew from his bosom a package 
covered with black woolen cloth. 

“This,” he said, explanatorily, with a for- 
bidding and sinister smile, “‘ is their cloak, 
manufactured in Djerid, the country of 
golden dates and silky sheep.” 

He laid the black cloth in the bottom of 
a deep, narrow box, and slid down his flow- 
ing sleeve a coiled belt of spun gold, with 
bright clasps on top. Then he shaded it 
with his dark burnous, and said: 

‘* Will the Princess look down the tube, 
and tell what the jewels are like.” 

She bent over the black box and, with 
sudden, rousing interest, exclamed: 

‘*Like two flaming coals of fire at the 
bottom of a well. They are the famous 
twin topazes of Ethiopa.” 

‘* A good guess for a stranger,” said the 
man, his dark face brightening, ‘but, 
pardon, they are not topazes.” 

‘*Ah! carbuncles, then,” said the Lady, 
gaily, now fairly awake to the strangeness 
of the fanciful ornament. 

‘*No,” said the trader, artfully shaking 
the tube to give best effects. *‘ Those 
glancing lights, 7eflets the French call them, 
are not the property of carbuncles. The 
Princess is a connoisseur, but she must 
guess again.” 

‘*Mohammed was a merchant and com- 
mended commerce t» his disciples; you 
have profited by his teaching.” 

** Pardon again, oh, Princess; Iam not 
among the followers of the camel driver 
of Mecca. Icome from the most ancient 
of Christians, the Copts of the first Cata- 
ract of the Nile. I swear not by the 
Prophet. I swear by the Lion of St. Mark, 
these clasps are older than the seal ring of 
Rameses.” 

‘*] will examine them u moment to pass 
the time,” said Lady Ellen, with a charm- 
ing animation. 

The merchant drew the belt out of its 
hiding-place and laid a band of sunlight— 
the very cestus of Cytherea—on the deli- 
cate wrist extended to receive the coil. 

‘*Pliant gold,” she said, ‘‘ that is modern 
work.” 

‘*It is,” the merchant reluctantly ad- 
mitted, ‘‘ but the clasps, that ancient set- 
ting, is from the mines of the Pharoahs. 
The jewels have a history.” 

‘“‘The design is unique; more curious 
than beautiful,” said the buyer, examining 
the jeweler’s work; ** but you have not told 
me the name of the stones.” 

‘* They are rubies of the Redeemer.” 

‘*Unknown to me. 
name!” 

‘**And so is the quality, oh, Princess. 
These are glistening blood-drops, rimmed 
in black onyx, reminders of Calvary and 
the Holy City of David.” He went on 
pleadingly: ‘‘ You like them because they 
are so old. They are older than this world, 
and potent as Solomon’s signet.” 

** You will persuade me this is the belt 
of Orion, dropped from the clouds. A 
talisman, too valuable for every-day mor- 
tals,” said Lady Ellen, lifting her even 
brows. 

‘*The princess has clear vision. They are 
magical amulets of Egypt.” 

‘* Suppose I buy one jewel, what will it 
protect me from?” 

‘** From the curse nazar, or evil-eye, men- 
tioned in the Koran, and believed in by 
Moslems and many who are not Mussul- 
mans. The fire in the eye.” 

‘*How did you come by a thing so 
precious as these clasps studded with ru- 
bies,” she spoke imperiously. ‘‘Tell me 
the truth.” 

‘*1 will, oh, Princess. I love the truth,” 
said the jeweler, mysteriously lowering his 
voice. ‘Should you not please to buy the 
burning belt, for that is its name, will you 
hold the legend I tell you with seal un- 
broken?” He spoke reverentially, and 
feigned anxiety for her answer. 

‘*T shall never think of it again,” was 
the careless rejoinder, for the man was 
growing too confidential. 

‘Pardon. I am sure nothing will be 
done to mar the fortune or dull the luster 
of my costly jewels.” 

‘Certainly not, 
story.” 

‘* Will the Princess be seated? Hethrew 


What a singular 


Proceed with your 


8 coverlet of velvet, embroidered with gold, 
on a cushioned seat. 

‘A moment only,” said Lady Ellen, to 
humor his whim. ‘“ Be brief.” 

“Twill, It is a short story the Princess 
graciously deigns to hear. Last year I 
was in my reed hut on the upper Nile, 
when a party of Englishmen came to dig 
among the tombs. The sheik of our village 
is jealous of the Northerns and has spies to 
follow them, listen to what they say and 
secretly report on them. I was honored 
with his confidence, and because | under- 
stood their language he gave me a hand- 
some sum to serve them and him at the 
same moment.” 

“Do you mean to say you understand 
English,” asked the Lady in her native 
tongue. ‘Now I am surprised.” 

“The praise of a Frankish princess is 
worth years of happy life to her servant. 
I am no scholar but can make myself 
understood,” said the Copt in tolerable 
English, ‘but it is not easy for me, and if 
the Princess please, I will return to the 
language of the false prophet. May his 
name be confounded!” 

Lady Ellen nodded indifferently, and the 
Copt with hands crossed on his breast 
stood behind his glass box of wares and 
continued: ‘* These Englishmen discovered 
the tomb of a king, they said, which had 
never been broken into or touched. They 
are full of precious things, a fortune to the 
finders, for my ancestors buried valuables 
with their dead so that when they rise 
again they may not be poor and miserable. 
They hired me to go with them, and prom- 
ised to kill me if I told of this sealed tomb, 
in the rock. I worked for them faithfully, 
and went with them through dismal cav- 
erns in the heart of catacombs. We found 
two coffins lying side by side.” 

“A king and his queen.” 


‘“The same, O princess. Their painted 
portraits were on the lid, and their history, 
which [read ataglance. We bursted them 
open, we raised the lid by the light of 
torches, and in the terrible heat, and there 
was nothing, nothing, not even a bone. 
Other Englishmen had been there before 
them; for wherever wood will float, there 
is the Englishman.” 

‘* What has that to do with these clasps?” 
asked Lady Ellen, impatiently; ‘‘I should 
like to know.” 

‘All to do, princess. The coffins had 
been robbed hundreds of years ago. The 
torchlight is dim in the stone caves, my 
sight is better than that of the bald-headed 
Englishmen, and as we turned to go back, 
(how they did curse!) I saw, like fiery 
eyes, these jewels flashing in the mummy- 
dust and sand on the floor of the king’s 
chamber. They had been dropped when 
the tombs were first robbed. i set my foot 
softly on the king’s girdle, and beg the 
English gentlemen to bear my torch ahead 
one moment, while I tighten my sandal. 
They obligingly do so. I slip the prize 
into my bosom. I hold these gems there, 
Ever since that day they have been:worn 
under my burnous or my turban. Behold 
my story! It is ended.” 

The lady was gazing absently at the 
mountains, now putting on crowns of gold, 
and made no sign, except a balancing of 
the belt as though weighing it in her hand, 
an affectation which dashed the confidence 
of the Copt a little. He waited in disap- 
pointed eilence, eying her eagerly. She 
appeared to have forgotten him. 

‘‘What is the name ‘of the star of war 
and of blood?” he asked, when the pause 
became unendurable to the hopeful vendor 
of antiques. 

‘*Mars,” said Lady Ellen, recalling her 
wandering attention, and wondering what 
the man would make out of that. “Itisa 
red planet, and keeps the first watch of 
evening.” She relapsed into the bored ex- 
pression which made the Egyptian desper- 
ate. His face flushed, he continued: ‘I 
am charmed tv know the English name of 
the star of the heroes. Deign to hear your 
slave, O princess, and believe, for I swear 
by the law given on Sinai”— 

“Do not fatigue yourself with oaths; 
they do not impress me,” said the listener, 
making a gesture of dissent, 

‘Pardon, pardon, fair princess; I love 
the truth, and will tell it, as a Christian 
should, My treasure is not of this earth, 





nd there is but one lady living worthy to 
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wear it.” The speaker drew a long breath 
as though about to make a plunge into deep 
water, and nervously twisted his fingers 
together, his voice thrilling with excite- 
ment. ‘‘These blazing jewels come from the 
War Star. They fel) away from it in the 
ages of the forgotten. Soon as 1 touched 
them, I knew they were enchanted stones 
from the regions of upper air, under the 
silver ceiling to which Moslems say the 
stars are strung by strong chains. When 
one shoots from its place, flying flakes like 
sparkles of fire trail after it through the 
sky. Only once inten thousand thousand 
years do they reach the earth, instead of 
burning out like lamps.” The man had 
touched his climax; there was nothing 
more to tell. His peculiar eyes gleamed 
with hope. 

‘*Suppose I buy one ruby, from what 
will it protect me?” 

‘*The marvels of flame are useless apart 
and alone, O princess; but the gems in a 
circle make the wearer proof against magic 
and sorcery. They are stronger than the 
mystical sapphire engraved in letters of 
light with THE NAMELESS NAME, On the hand 
of Solomon the Wise.” 

‘* The silken girdle of the mummied king 
was dropping to pieces with age, then I 
had this belt from a holy dervise of 
Assouan. It is, as you see, modern; but 
its metal makes the electric circle com- 
plete, and whoever wears it may command, 
enchain, and hold spell-bound Demon and 
Giant, Afreet, Dives, and Djinn.” 

** Anything else?” asked the lad}, with 
satire, lost on the dull wits of the seller, 

“Yes, fair princess, I repeat, the burning 
belt will keep off the evil-eye, the nazar, 
named in the Koran, and plague, ship- 
wreck, nightmare and fire.” 

‘*What price do you ask for the pretty 
belt, which insures long and peaceful 
life?” 

Ile named a moderate sum, for he knew 
the princess was familiar with Oriental 
prices, and she Jaughed as she snapped the 
strange lock, inscribed with miraculous 
signs and cabalistic devices. 

‘*It is mine,” she said, ‘‘and now I am 
safe from the monsters.” 

They were nearer than she knew. 

Perhaps a tinge of superstition had 
touched Lady Ellen’s imagination by resi- 
dence in the Orient, or maybe a mere 
caprice led the wayward woman to wear 
the mystic zone ever after it came into her 
possession. The girlish waist, set off by 
the close clasp of glittering buckles, made 
a conspicuous ornament for one whose 
quiet costumes were not often noticeable. 

Her condescension made the Copt her 
bond slave for life, but she waved him 
away when he approached with more won- 
derful gems and still stranger histories. 
She had all good things within the ring of 
starry gold, nothing remained to be wished 
for. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, 
— = 


THE FINAL DEPARTURE. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 


Ove of the forms in which inspiration 
presents the idea of death, is that of a de- 
parture. Thus, in reference to the death 
of Jesus, it is said that he ‘‘ knew that his 
hour was come that he should depart out 
of this world unto the Father.” ‘It is ex. 
pedient for you,” said he of himself, ‘‘ that 
I should go away, for if I go not away the 
Comforter will not come; but if I depart I 
will send bim unto you.” The connection 
shows that Christ was here speaking of his 
personal retirement from the world by 
death, and, after bis resurrection, by his 
ascension into Heaven, 

Paul, in his letter to the Philippians, 
wrute as follows: ‘‘For to me to live is 
Christ, and to die is gain. But if I live in 
the flesh, this is the fruit of my labor; yet 
what I shall choose wotI not. For I am in 
a strait betwixt two, having a desire to 
depart and to be with Christ, which is far 
better. Nevertheless, to abide in the flesh 
is more needful for you.” The apostle here 
refers to death as a departure, and ex- 
presses a desire to depart and to be with 
Christ, which he deemed better for him 
than to continue his domicile on earth, and 
in a body of flesh and blood. In his 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians, he said 
that while “‘ we are at home in the body 











we are absent from the Lord,” and added 
that he was ‘‘ willing rather to be absent 
from the body, and to be present with the 
Lord.” The method of attaining such ab- 
scence from the body is by death, which, in 
order to realize this end, must involve a 
departure or removal of the soul from the 
body it once inhabited. 

The same apostle, expecting soon to die 
by martyrdom, wrote as follows in his 
Second Epistle to Timothy: ‘‘For Iam now 
ready to be offered, and the time of my de- 
parture is athand. I have foughtthe good 
fight, I have finished my course, I have 
kept the faith. Henceforth there is laid 
up for me a crown of righteousness, which 
the Lord, the righteous judge, shall give 
me at that day; and not to me only, but 
unto all them also that love his appearing.” 
The apostle here speaks of his approach- 
ing death asa departure. ‘*The time,” he 
says, ‘‘of my departure is at hand.” 


The elementary idea of a departure is a 
change of place. One who departs does 
not remain where he was, but removes or 
is removed therefrom, and goes elsewhere, 
and hence occupies a new locality. We 
are familiar with such changes. They 
occur every day. Seldom does one who 
has reached adult years die where he was 
born. The present life is largely a series 
of departures. Time scatters families. 

All these changes of place do not, how- 
ever, dislodge us from the present world, 
or from the body with which we tenant it. 
None of them are final, and in none of 
them do we cease to be dwellers on earth. 
The final departure comes once, and but 
once, in the history of every man; and 
when it comes it terminates his earthly so- 
journ, and closes his personal connection 
with the world through the medium of the 
organized body, which, as such, is de- 
stroyed by death. At that moment, he, in 
this sense, quits the world, and never re- 
sumes his place in it as an actor or a suf- 
ferer. His journey on earth and in the 
body is ended. He may be a Washington, 
a Lincoln, or a Grant, and be remembered 
and honored for ages; but he will be seen 
and heard no more as an inhabitant of 
earth. 

The law of our present existence is that 
of a most intimate and wonderful union 
between an organized material body, in- 
vested with the properties and functions of 
life, and a self-conscious, immaterial, and 
intelligent soul or spirit, that in its uature 
and powers is distinct from the body. 
This union continues during the whole of 
our present life. The most finished and 
complex of all material organisms is a 
human body; and a fitting tenant thereof 
is a human soul. They are adapted to 
each other. The body was made for the 
soul, and the soul for the body, and both 
by the same Architect. The body localizes 
the soul, and constitutes its earthly domi- 
cile. The soul uses the body as its instru- 
ment. To each soul is assigned one, and 
but one, body. That body is its body in 
distinction from all other bodies, and all 
other forms of matter. The soul lives and 
acts there as it lives and acts nowhere else. 
It is the body that adjusts the soul to a 
citizenship on earth; and it is through the 
body that souls enter into the society of 
each other and serve each other during life. 
The body is present and used during the 
whole of that marvelous history which in- 
tervenes between the rudiments of our 
soul-life in infancy, and the full develop- 
ment of that life in mature manhood. It 
shares as a servitor and an instrument in 
all this history. 

The exact mode of the union between 
these two distinct elements of our complex 
being is and ever must be a profound 
mystery. What we know is the fact itself, 
together with the utilities aud relations 
that grow out of it, and with this we must 
be content. Every effort to carry thought 
beyond this point ends only in absolute 
failure. 

It is equally a law of death that, when 
the mortal part of man is smitten with the 
final blow, and all the functions of organic 
life come to an end, the immaterial and 
immortal part shall at that moment depart 
from the body and go elsewhere, to be and 
to act in another sphere and in new rela- 
tions. This change of place oceurs at 
death, not occasionally, but always. Dying 
is to the soul a departure from the body, 





not an extinction. God himself calls away 
the soul by death, and the soul thus called, 
leaves the body for another clime and 
another dwelling place. Death is as much 
the appointment of God as is life, and this 
specific law of the soul’s departure at 
death is alaw which he has established, 
and never fails to carry into effect. We 
did not establish the law, and do not exe- 
cute it, and cannot resist it. The union 
between the body and the soul is the work 
of God, and the severance of this union at 
death is also the work of God. Neither 
fact exists by any inherent necessity in 
either body or soul, independently of that 
necessity which God himself has ordained. 
As the soul did not originally put itself 
into a body, and does not keep itself there, 
by any exercise of its own power, so it 
does not leave the body and go elsewhere 
by its own power. God did the first work 
and he does the second. The whole arrange- 
ment is by his wisdom, and its execution 
by his power. Man is subject to it, but 
not the author of it, and cannot change it. 

‘*She is gone,” said the physician who 
had placed his ear to the chest of a 
godly woman that had just fallen to the 
floor, and whose heart had suddenly stop- 
ped beating. But a moment before she 
was in life, in the body, and in the dwel- 
ling she had graced so long, and among 
those whom she had loved, and served, and 
cheered with her presence. Is she really 
gone? Can it be? Has one fleeting 
moment made so great a change? Yes, 
‘*she is gone.” There lies the body just 
where it fell, stretched out in absolute 
helplessness, with every bone, blood-vessel 
and nerve still there; but she is not 
there. That eye no longer gleams with 
her thought. That cheek no longer 
reddens with her affections. That tongue 
no longer speaks her words. That hand 
no longer moves at her command. When 
that body shall be shrouded and coffined 
and buried she will not be there, with it 
or in it, and when nature’s chemistry 
shall disintegrate and at last destroy the 
organic form, she will not be there to feel 
the change, or share in the mortal 
wreck. Her character will not be there. 
Her affections will not be there. Her 
essential, mental and moral personality 
will not be there. ‘‘ Dust to dust” was not 
spoken of the soul. That is distinct from 
the body, alike in its nature, its properties, 
and its destiny. The destruction of the 
body brings no destruction to the soul. We 
bury bodies, but not souls. Bodies moulder 
and decay, but spirits live. 


That death, terrible as it may seem in 
anticipation, and destructive as it may be 
to the body, is to the soul a departure, and 
not the extinction of its conscious being, 
or even a suspension of its activity, and 
that our dear friends who have died in the 
Lord, and whom we have buried in the 
deepest sorrow over our own loss, have 
simply left the earthly house of their taber- 
pacle and gone to dwell in the building of 
God, the house not made with hands, eter- 
nal in the heavens, and hence that these 
loved and lost ones were never more living 
than when dead, and that perchance we 
may meet them on the other shore—all this 
surely is a very pleasant thought to have 
when living, and to have when dying, 
especially as it is not a mere speculation of 
reason, but the view of death which Paul 
had, and which the work of God sustains. 
The Bible authorizes us to believe that, in 
dying, we simply leave one world and pass 
into another. Weshallnotgo alone. God 
himself will be with us at that moment, It 
may be that angels will attend us in the 
final exodus. If our lives on earth have 
been such as to bring us within the scope 
of the Gospel promise, then God, at death, 
will welcome us to the abodes of eternal 
glory. Tothe Christian, dying is simply 
going to Heaven. He dies that he may go 
there. Death works no harmtohim. His 
peace is made with God through Christ, 
and this secures an immortality of blessed- 
ness. He is an heirof God and a joint heir 
with Christ, and the inheritance reserved 
for him in Heaven, is incorruptible and un- 
defiled, and fadeth not away. He surely 
loses nothing, but gains much, by dying. 
He goes where all his spiritual hopes on 
earth are fully realized. What he has 
sought he attains at last. The Bible 
Heaven is a glorious world to go to, and 





in which to dwell forever. Once safely 
there, we shal] not regret our departure 
from this world, or have any desire to re- 
turn toit. It is true that we cannot, while 
tenants of earth, fully understand what we~ 
shall be; yet the disclosures of the Bible in 
respect to the immortality of those who 
love God, and receive and obey the gospel 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, clothe that im- 
mortality with superlative charms. It is 
so good and so great as to be called ‘‘a far 
more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory.” The reglity that lies behind these 
words can have nc parallel on earth. 

Let death then, as a departure, teach us 
how to live while here, so that when we 
hear the call to depart, it may be in peace, 
and for Heaven. Happy the man who can 
hear this call with cheerfulness, and pass 
to the other world with the assurance of a 
well grounded hope. Happy the man who, 
as he departs, can say. ‘‘I have finished 
my course, I have kept the faith.” Happy 
the man from whose experience the sting 
of death has been removed, and who, as he 
passes through the valley and shadow of 
death, fears no evil, and has no occasion 
for fear. Happy the man who, as he 
breathes his last, can exclaim: ‘*Thanks 
be unto God which giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ!” Happy 
the man to whom the Gospel promise guar- 
antees the prize immortal, who leaves this 
world with no unforgiven sin to lash his 
memory, and who goes to the next world 
to meet bis God in peace, and join the soci- 
ety of angels and of just men made perfect. 
Yes, thrice happy that man! His is the 
supreme wisdom. An earthly life to him, 
whether long or short when measured by 
years, has answered its purpose. The 
sequel thereof is the grandest conceivab!e. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


A NAMESAKE. 


BY KATE FOOTE. 


Ill. 











GuiLrorp stories of the Revolutionary War 
are witbout number. Men who have died 
within a few years, were boys when old 
soldiers of the Revolution were still linger- 
ing in the chimney corners, full of the 
memories of those stirring days and ready 
to pour them into the ears of young listen- 
ers, giving the personal and sometimes the 
humorous side, to a hard and dreary period 
in the history of the country. 

The British made various attacks, 
directed at the town. Once they landed 
at Sachem’s Head and promptly set fire to 
ahouse. One of the inmates came brisk- 
ly ‘shinning’ out of a second story win- 
dow, watched with eagerness by a British 
soldier, who pricked him in the back with 
a bayonet, as he neared the ground, and 
cried, ‘‘ you’re my man.” 

‘**Dunno about that,” replied the other, 
shinning faster than before, and he actual- 
ly succeeded in getting away from his 
would-be captor, though the odds were 
heavily against him. 

They came to Leete’s Island and the in- 
habitants flew at them vigorously. Daniel 
Leete fired at a Tory, a man who lived in 
New Haven, and had volunteered on this 
expedition. Leete hit him, and the Tery 
dropped his gun and limped off. Leete 
secured the gun, and after peace was de- 
clared the Tory serenely asked to have the 
musket returned to him. 

One morning the British privateer ‘ Spit- 
fire” chased the brig ‘‘ Lady Washington” 
into Sachem’s Head harbor. The ‘‘Lady’s” 
men landed, dragged her guns out, and 
kept up the fight from the shore, and not 
seeing that their firing met with the suc- 
cess they desired, they rammed home a 
crowbar and sent that whirling through 
the air. It was worse than chain shot, 
and damaged the bowsprit and head-gear 
of the privateer, so that she had to draw 
off and give up the fight. 

The children felt the spirit of terror ard 
yet of bravery there was in the air. Four 
little girls, observing how the family silver 
of their friends was being buried in back 
yards or else sent up to North Guilford, to 
the care of kind friends, took their doll’s 
furniture and clothing and walked to Nut- 
Plains, two miles through wood and wild, 
and buried their little treasures on a sandy 
side-hill of General Ward’s farm; with 
very melancholy results, however, for on 
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the return of peace, the articles were found 
more damaged by rain and dampness than 
they might have been if a wicked red-coat 
had harried them. 

At the battle of Bennington, Reuben 
Parmelee, with the mingled instincts of a 
sharp shooter and the feelings of an old 
fighter of Indians, established himself with 
his ration of cartridges, behind a stone 
fence, whence he pelted away at the enemy 
in fine style. The only drawback to his 
satisfaction—afterwards one that he evi- 
dently felt quite severely—was that he could 
not tell exactly how *‘ many of them d—— 
Hessians he’d hit, they moved about so,” 
and he thought so ill of the race that after- 
ward, when especially vexed with his 
children or any person, he termed him a 
‘‘young Hessian!” with great emphasis 
and vigor. 

Guilford women began early to marry 
well, if they married at all. Mrs. Sarah 
Whitfield Higginson leads the line, with 
Mrs. Governor Leete, and it stretches along 
down the names of Mrs. Ward, Mrs. 
Samuel Lee, Mrs. Joel Barlow, Mrs. Ly- 
man Beecher, are among those that stand 
out brightly. 

Mrs. Samuel Lee lived in what is now 
the Comfort Starr House. Her husband 
was captain of the home-guards, an active, 
energetic patriot, and thoroughly hated by 
his tory neighbors. Party spirit ran so 
high then as to remind one of the Southern 
neighborhood quarrels. One of the out- 
side doors of his house still bears the deep 
dint made by a party of tories who knocked 
at the Captain’s door one day, and struck 
at him with a cutlass as he »pened it. He 
was fired at on another occasion and the 
bullet is still in the side-post of another 
door. 

Late one evening, Mrs. Lee, sitting by 
her fire, heard a knocking, and going to 
the door, she, without opening, called out: 
‘* Who is there?” 

‘“*A friend,” was the answer. 

* But who?” 

‘*A friend,” still came the answer. 

‘* A friend of King George and the Devil!” 
she cried, and made no motion to admit 
them. They broke the fastening and 
entered, and she met them, candle in hand, 
determined to know who they were, if 
neighbors. They blew it out, and she re- 
lighted it three times at the open fire. A 
moment later a brother of the Captain 
entered, gun in hand. She sprang to his 
side, hearing his voice in the darkness. 

‘“‘There is another gun; I can load as 
fast as you can fire.” 

He fired once, and it was sufficient to 
clear the house, although he followed it up 
by another shot out-doors, and the next 
day a man living in the town had a broken 
arm, for which he could give no very satis- 
factory reason, though he never admitted 
that he had been engaged in the discredita- 
ble attack. 

The British kept up so strict a blockade 
that it was hard to obtain any foreign 
goods, or even molasses or salt. It was so 
very severe that it amounted to almost en- 
tire exclusion of silks, laces, and buttons, 
so that to have them was considered a sin 
by Tories, as they must necessarily have 
been smuggled, and they could not be sold 
in the storea openly. Captaim Lee allowed 
the possessors of these smuggled goods to 
store them in his house, and buttons in 
strings were kept behind the bed in his 
sleeping-room; and on one occasion, when 
the Tories threatened a domiciliary visit, 
Mrs. Lee, hearing of it, scoured her large 
dinner pot very clean, hung it on the crane 
in the great fire-place, and stuffed it full of 
laces which had ‘not paid any tax to King 
George, where they successfully escaped 
suspicion. 

A daughter of Captain and Mrs. Lee 
was married during the war, the ceremony 
being performed at her father’s house; then 
the bridal party rode on horseback to the 
house of the groom’s father, in the eastern 
part of the town, where they had a merry 
party. But the next morning all the girls 
present who had worn silk dresses, found 
that their gowns had been cut and slashed 
as if knives had been drawn across them 
here and there. Then it was recollected 
that a number of young men of the Tory 
persuasion, whom nobody could remember 
having invited; were present, and it was 
their pen-knives which, in the press and 





movement of the throng had, unnoticed, 
made such havoc with the girls’ dresses. 
Among a less cool-headed people there 
would have been feuds lasting into the 
next generation, but all injuries seem to 
have been forgiven, and when peace came, 
forgotten. 

Mrs. Barlow was the beautiful, brilliant 
Miss Ruth Baldwin, in New Haven, in 1781. 
Her father moved there from North Guil- 
ford, and she was a beauty and a boast 
among the students of Yale College. Joel 
Barlow was just graduating, and the two 
fell in love. They had everything in life— 
except money. But she had faith in his 
genius, and he had faith in her economy, 
and they would not yield to the opposition 
which kind parents made to the match. 

‘* With Joel Barlow’s talents and my 
economy,” said she, ‘‘ marriage cannot be 
an imprudence,” and they were married 
secretly, and no one guessed it for a year. 

Mr. Barlow went abroad and lived much 
in France, where he made a fortune and be- 
came known there as well as in America. 
Mrs. Barlow was with him, and together 
they made a splendid, hospitable home, where 
all Americans were welcome. Mrs. Bar- 
low wrote home after her arrival in Paris: 
‘*Tt took me three months to learn to be 
graceful.” She undoubtedly learned it well 
and rememberea it when, seventeen years 
after, they returned to America. Mr. Bar- 
low built a beautiful house on Georgetown 
Heights, and called the place Kalorama, 
and the couple again distinguished them- 
selves in the society of the capital by their 
elegant, agreeable way of living. There 
are innumerable little anecdotes ot her 
bright speeches still lingering in the fami- 
ly, with fascinating stories of the splendor 
in which they lived—her ‘‘ chariot” im- 
ported from Paris, and a diamond worth in 
itself a fortune, and yet how with all this, 
she never forgot her friends, and said that 
she had ‘‘ spent very happy hours in the 
Tim Baldwin house at North Guilford card- 
ing wool in the chimney corner.” 


Mr. Barlow was sent to France in 1811 
by President Monroe, and with his lovely 
wife had a second opportunity to impress 
themselves favorably upon French people 
at atime when our relations with France 
were somewhat “‘ strained” to say the least. 
It was the time when Napoleon’s ‘ Berlin 
and Milan decrees” were a source of great 
annoyance and injustice to America. Mr. 
Barlow died when on his way to meet Na- 
poleon, at Wilna, in Poland, the conqueror 
having got thus far on his march to Mos- 
cow. 

The mother of Dr. Lyman Beecher died 
at his birth, and the old nurse, looking at the 
puny, wailing baby left behind, shook her 
head and said: ‘‘It’s a pity he did not go 
with her.” Others standing about said: 
** She will not wait long for him.” 

Dr. Beecher lived, hale and stalwart, till 
he was sixty, and it is not many yeosrs 
since that a brother-in-law of his pointed 
out the spot at the Half Mile Corner, on 
the road to Nut-Plains, where the Doc- 
tor always said he and his future wife 
came to a mutual understanding, resulting 
in an engagement and marriage. The lady 
was a grandaughter of General Ward, and 
it was she that the General meant when he 
laughingly said: ‘‘One of his granddaugh- 
ter’s would kindle the fire and sweep the 
floor when she came down in the morning. 
Another would say: ‘Which is the pret- 
tiest ribbon for the party to-night.’ But 
when Roxana came in she would ask, in 
memory of her history studies the night 
before: ‘Which do you think was the 
greater general, Hannibal or Alexander?” 

She learned French froma Mr. Loysell, a 
refugee from the massacre in the Island of 
St. Domingo, and studied as she spun flax, 
with her book tied to the distaff. 

Dr. Beecher, as a very old man, became 
somewhat broken in mind, especially in 
matters going on about him and occur- 
rences of his later years. But speak to him 
of Roxana, and of the early days with her 
and her children, and he was never clouded, 
never forgetful. That first love lay like a 
great brightness over the beginning of his 
active life, and he always looked back at it 
from the mists that shrouded the latter part 
of his life. To the younger children, too 
young to remember her, when they asked 
him to describe her, to help their struggling 
recollections, he would say: ‘‘ I cannot de- 









scribe her face. I-can recall it perfectly, 
but how can I describe all the loveliness 
there. She was the perfect woman to me, 
and that is all I can tell.” 

To one of his sons, many years after her 
death, he said one day, pointing to a box of 
manuscript sermons that stood in his 
study: ‘‘ You see those! I wrote them the 
year after your mother died, and there is 
not a word in them worth preserving.” 

Other names are bright among the Guil- 
ford women who followed their destiny and 
married well; but they are too near the 
present to be commented upon with the 
coolness and judgment one can show in 
talking about generations that are gone, and 
must wait until they in their turn become 
memories and a picture on the wall. 

Of the men, Fitz-Greene Halleck is not 
to be omitted, save that there is a carefully 
written life of him which should satisfy 
inquiring minds, and make anything more 
than a few personal reminiscences of him 
unnecessary. 

Iknew him when he was about fifty 
years old, as an old friend of my father, and 
met him often on the streets or at home. 
His courteous bows and raising of the hat 
were such a contrast to the nods which 
pass between schoolmate acquaintances, 
that as a raw school-girl I remember com- 
plaining at home of Mr. Halleck’s long 
bows, to which I felt that my responses 
were a very insufficient return. 

He always carried an umbrella, and met 
me once as I was speeding along through 
the rain to my distant roof, half a mile 
away, and gallantly insisted upon my taking 
the handsome silk umbrella he had spread 
over his own head and shoulders. I hesi- 


‘tated, feeling that I was not half as well 


worth covering as he, but he pressed it 
upon me and J took it. The next day with 
the carelessness of my time in life 1 forgot 
to return it, and the next morning a school 
friend handed me a note in the elegant 
little Italian hand-writing of Fitz-Greene 
Halleck. 

‘*A certain umbrella entrusted to an un- 
certain young woman is at this moment 
one of my absent friends. Its absence is a 
warning to young gentlemen like me, never 
to trust young women however pretty and 
promising either with their hearts or their 
umbrellas.” 

lam afraid I never felt the proper pangs 
of remorse for not having returned it 
promptly, I was so much pleased to receive 
a note from Mr. Halleck. 

GUILFORD, Conn, 


MARRIAGES ABROAD. 


BY PROF. FRANCIS WHARTON, LL.D. 








SEVERAL recent cases of litigation based 
on foreign marriages, have made it impor- 
tant to call attention to the essentials of 
the validity of such marriages. This has 
been done in a recent circular of the Secre- 
tary of State, trom which are extracted the 
following passages: 


‘* The first of the changes thus made relates to 
marriages abroad. The former instructions 
treated as valid and obligatory throughout the 
United States the act of Congress (June 22d, 
1860) prescribing that ‘ Marriages in presence of 
any Consular officer of the United States in a 
foreign country, between persons who would be 
authorized to marry if residing in the District 
of Columbia, shall be valid to all intents and 
purposes, and shall have the same effect as if 
solemnized within the United States.’ The 
instructions then stated that by the law of the 
District of Columbia ‘every minister of the 
gospe], appointed or ordained according to the 
rights or ordinances of his church, whether ‘his 
residence was within the District of Columbia 
or not, could be licensed tu perform the cere- 
mony.’ Itisnow maintained by this Depart- 
ment that the statute in question operates only 
as to persons domiciled in the District of Colum- 
bia, or in the territories, the determination of 
the conditions of marriage and divorce as to 
persons domiciled in a particular state being by 
the constitution exclusively reserved to such 
state. Itis also held by the Department that 
the provision in the District law requiring a 
license in case of marriages in the District does 
not apply, even as to persons domiciled in the 
District or in the territories, to marriages 
abroad. 

“‘When, therefore, the question is put to a 
Consul, what are the constituents of.a valid 
marriage to be celebrated in his presence, the 
answer depends upon the jurisdiction in which 
the parties are domiciled. In most states in 
this Union, it is not necessary to the validity of 
a marriage that it should be solemnized before 









any designated ecclesiastical or civil officer. 
Hence, for persons domiciled in states adopting, 
in this respect, the rule above stated, no pre- 
scribed form of solemnization or of sanction is 
necessary to give validity to a marriage. Nor 
does the presence of a Consular officer by itself 
give sanction to a marriage, unless the parties 
are domiciled in the District of Columbia, or in 
the territories, or in a state which by legislation 
has attached such sanction to Consular pres- 
ence. 

“The general rule of international law is, that 
the mode of solemnization of marriage is deter- 
mined by the law of the place where the mar- 
riage is solemnized ; but this is subject to excep- 
tions which are specified in the accompanying 
instructions, 

“The act of Congress above referred to pre- 
scribes that persons ‘ authorized to marry if re- 
siding in the District of Columbia,’ shall be 
authorized to marry abroad. In accordance 
with the rule above laid down, this statute, so 
far as concerns matrimonial capacity, is opera- 
tive only as to persons domiciled in the District 
or in the territories, And as a general rule, 
matrimonial capacity is determined by the lex 
domicilii.” 

It is interesting to notice the history of 
the doctrine which is thus announced. In 
1860, when General Cass was Secretary of 
State, his attention was called to cases in 
Switzerland, in which citizens of the United 
States had been married without following 
the rites prescribed by the local and civil 
authorities. There had been peculiar rea- 
sons why the subject shouid have attracted 
General Cass’s attention. He had been for 
some time Minister of the United States at 
Paris, and not only had he frequently been 
consulted in that capacity, as to the requi- 
sites of marriages in France, but his own 
daughter was there married, and he was 
led from that reason to give peculiar at- 
tention to the applicatory law. He became 
convinced, as we believe most persons 
studying international law are now con- 
vinced, that to secure a marriuge in a civil- 
ized country free from question, it must be 
solemnized in conformity with the rites 
prescribed by such country. In vindica- 
tion of this view, he addressed, under date 
of Nov. 12th, 1860, an elaborate reply to 
inquiries from Mr. Fay, then Minister to 
Switzerland. From this reply the following 
passages are extracted: 


**I suppose that upon the principle of general 
legislation the validity of a marriage, or of any 
other contract depends upon the law of the place 
where such marriage or other contract in en- 
tered into. And I suppose also, that if there is 
no special legislation to the contrary, the effect 
of such marriage is legally the same in every 
country asit is celebrated therein, But the valid- 
ity of a marriage, and the consequences to re- 
sult from it to persons or property are very 
different questions, and depend upon different 
principles, It is compctent for every nation to 
provide by its own laws that marriages, when- 
ever they take place, unless celebrated in a par- 
ticular manner, or under particular circum- 
stances, shall be ineffectual to secure to parties 
claiming under them the rights they would be 
entitled to bad no such disabling legislation ex- 
isted. 

“* This is a subject of internal policy, wholly 
dependent upon local considerations, But the 
validity of the marriage itself is quite another 
matter, which cannot justly be thus dealt with, 
Not only is it binding upon the parties in foro 
conscientie, but is beyond the reach of any 
rightful legislation. 

. ‘* Congress has nothing to do with the 
validity or effect of marriages, nor with the 
marriage contract indeed, except in places 
subject to its exclusive jurisdiction. ‘These are 
questions which in the several states are regu- 
lated by their respective laws, each exercising 
the power within its own boundaries. When, 
therefore, the enquiry is made in Europe how a 
marriage aust be celebrated there, not only to 
be valid, but to carry with it its proper rights 
in the United States, no general answer can be 
given to the question, The answer must em- 
brace not only the provisions of the laws of the 
United States so far as regards the places gov- 
erned by thuse laws, bat embrace also the laws 
of thirty-three states, besides five territories. 
It is obvious that a satisfactory reply, under 
such circumstances, is a subject which may pre- 
sent some difficulty, and our Foreign Ministers 
and Consuls should be cautious respecting the 
information they give, lest unfortunate conse- 
quences might result to the party seeking it. 

“ Ag to the validity of a marriage, celebrated 
with regard to the laws of the place, by the 
Minister or Consul of the United States by vir« 
tue of their official functions, I have very de- 
cided opinions in opposition to the existence of 
any such power; yet lam aware that there are 
important considerations in favor of its exercise 
by foreign ministers which are not applicable te 
consuls. There is no law, state or Federal, 
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ferring such authority upon either, and it must 
therefore be deduced from general considera- 
tions, and not from positive legislation. With 
respect to consuls, the question is not only clear 
upon general principles, but it has been scttled, 
80 far as it is competent to settle it by the au- 
thority of this Department, as may be seen by 
reference to the 618th section of the Consular 
Regulations, promulgated November 10th, 1856. 
It is presumable that when Mr. Goundie as- 
sumed this power he ciuld not have been aware 
that its existence had been thus officially denied. 
“There is no subsequent legislation which 
confers this jurisdiction. I consider that the 
Slet section of the Act of Congress, passed at 
its last session, giving certain judicial powers 
to ministers and consuls of the United States in 
foreign countries, and which declares that mar- 
riages celebraved therein in the presence of any 
consular officer, between persons who would be 
authorized to marry in the District of Columbia, 
shall have the same force and effect, and shall 
be valid to all intents and purposes, as if the 
said marriage had been solemnized within the 
United States, provides only for the presence of 
a consular officer on such an occasion. And 
the provision 18 no doubt a wise one, not only 
because it furnishes security against fraud, but 
because it renders more easy the authentication 
of such marriages in the United States, But 
that does not withdraw the celebration of such 
marriages from the authority of the country 
where they take place, nor does it give any 
power to the consular offiver himself to perform 
the ceremony. And that part of the same sec- 
tion which declares that such marriages shall 
have the same effect as if they had been cele- 
brated in the United States, must, in my opin- 
ion, be limited to places and districts over which 
Congress possesses the powers of exclusive jurix- 
diction, and cannot operate in the respective 
slates. 

**The question with regard to foreign minis- 
ters is sowewhat different, as in the considera- 
tion of it, it has been maintained that this power 
is a consequence of the right of extra-territori- 
ality. But while this principle of exemption 
from the jurisdiction of the country, where a 
foreign minister is accredited, protects bis per- 
son and his domicile, etc., from all interruption, 
I do not cousider that it necessarily carries with 
it the power to exercise any authority, civil or 
criminal, . 

“With respect to the validity of the marriage 
celebrated by Mr. Goundie, between Mr. Wisli- 
cemus and Miss Sattler, it is a question upon 
which this Department can pronounce no au- 
thori:ative opinion so far as the rights of the 
pariies may be involved. When, in matters of 
administration, it becomes necessary for a De- 
partment to issue instructions or to establish 
regulations wi h a view to insure the correct 
and uniform execution of duties which are en- 
joined by law, this must be done with reference 
to the subject under consideration. The De- 
partmenct necessarily forms and makes known 
its opinion upon the various points connected 
witn its actiou, and prescribes the limitation to 
be observed, or the mode in which the duties re- 
quired are to be performed. But there its 
rignts of interference ceases, It is contined to 
the proceedings of the officer responsible to such 
Department, But important subjects of contro- 
versy may ariae between parties ‘involving the 
legaity or effect of such instructions or regula- 
tions, and which the Department issuing them 
has uo power to adjust, and ought not toattempt 
it, nor to iuterfere in any manner with the prose- 
cution of the claims of persons arising out of 
the exercise of disputed power. Such cases be- 
come tbe su ject of judicial and not of adminis- 
trative uction, and the question involved can 
only be authoritatively settled by the judicial 
tribunals. Rights claimed under alleged mar- 
riages may be there investigated upon the de- 
mand of any person interested ; and tne decision, 
if involving the validity of the marriage, settles 
that question. 

**] make these remarks in consequence of the 

opinion communicated by you to the Federal 
Council upon its application, that the marriage 
ceremony performed by the American Consul 
in the case of Mr. Wislicemus and Miss Sattler 
was invalid. From the views presented in this 
despatch, it is obvious that the department fully 
concurs with you in the opinion. But it may 
be that a question may arise, under that mar- 
riage, calling for the decision of courts of jus- 
tice, in order to determine the rights of the 
party. It is desirable, therefore, that the Swiss 
Government should understand the position oc- 
cupied by this Department; that although it 
may inciden‘ally judge of the legality of a mar- 
riage, 80 far asthe conduct of our diplomatic 
or consular functionaries 18 connected with its 
celebration, still its views can have no effect 
whatever, when the rights of parties, under 
such marriage, are in controversy. The whole 
subject then passes from the administrative au- 
thorities to the judicial tribunals. And, there- 
fore, in the event of the institution of pro- 
ceedings, either at home or abroad, vo test the 
validity of this marriage, the opinion of this 
Department can have no effect whatever. 

“It affords me pleasure to inform you that I 

think the advice given in your note of August 





4th, 1860, to Mr. Wislicemia, to have the mar- 
riage again celebrated, and agreeably to the iaw 
of the place, in order to obviate difficulty was 
wise, and that the course indicated was the 
proper one to adopt.” 

It will be observed that in this letter the 
act of Congress of June 22d, 1860, (passed 
six months before), is referred to, but is 
held to be inapplicatory to persons domi- 
ciled in the states. That act is as follows: 

‘Marriages in presence of any consular 
officer of the United States in a foreign country, 
between persons who would be authorized to 
marry if residing in the District of Columbia, 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes, and 
shall have the same effect as if solemnized 
within the United States.” 
lt would be hard to find a statute more 
confusing and more futile than the above. 
The introduction of the words, ‘‘ persons 
who would be authorized to marry if resid- 
ing in the District of Columbia,” would, at 
the first view, seem to indicate that the act 
relates not to marriage ceremonial, but to 
marriage capacity; and yet to marriage 
ceremonial and marriage capacity the law 
of nations applies very different tests. 
Marriage ceremonial is governed by the law 
of the place of the ceremony; marriage 
capacity by the law of the domicile of the 
litigated party. Whether A and B, for in- 
stance, were rightfully married, depends on 
the law of the place of marriage; whether 
A was capable of marriage (¢.g., whether 
he was incapacitated by infancy, or pricr 
marriage), depends usually upon the law 
of the place of his domicile. This, how- 
ever, may be disposed of as a mere techni- 
cal criticism. It is not so, however, with 
two other questions to which the statute 
gives rise. 

The first of these relates to the standard 
setup. The ‘‘law of the District of Colum- 
bia”! It looks as if the penman of the 
statute seized upon the expression which 
was most at hand, without inquiring 
whether it gave any standard measure at 
all. To constitute the Jaw of the District 

of Columbia a standard in such cases, is 
almost as vague as it would be to say that 
the measurement of distances in a particu- 
lar country, should be the measurement 
adopted in the mountains of the moon. It 
will take a solemn decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States to determine 
what the law in this respect of the District 
of Columbia really is. As is well known, 
consensual marriages, as they are called, 
i.e., marriages by mere consent, without 
the interposition of ecclesiastical or civil 
official, are good by the English common 
law, and by the early canon-law; and they 
are good by the law of nations unless it be 
proved that they were in conflict with the 
law of the place at which they were solem- 
nized. Does this law continue in force in 
the District of Columbia? It does unless 
it is modified by a statute, adopted from 
the old Maryland laws, which provides that 
marriages are to be solemnized by “ regu. 
larly ordained” ‘: ministers of the gospel,” 
after ‘‘license” being duly taken out. 

But does this law prescribe that all mar- 
riuges that are not solemnized in conform- 
ity with its terms are invalid, or does it 
impose a penalty upon persons marrying 
in defiance of its terms, leaving their mar- 
riage valid? That the latter view is cor- 
rect we may argue from the fact that 
similar statutes in several states of the 
Union have been held not to vacate mar- 
riages solemnized in contravention of their 
terms, but merely to expose the parties 
concerned to penalties for their miscon- 
duct. The reason of the thing, also, would 
lead us to this conclusion. It would shock 
the public sense of right if a statute so 
vague as this was to be construed as 


invalidating the Jewish marriages 
and making the children of such mar- 
riages illegitimate. Who, also, are 


‘‘ministers of the gospel” ‘regularly 
ordained?” Under the old Maryland sys- 
tem, from which these terms were taken, 
this question might have been easily an- 
swered. Ministers regularly ordained in 
the Church of England, or in churches 
recognized as such by the colonial legisla- 
ture, would be ‘‘ ministers of the gospel” 
‘‘regularly ordained.” But how would it 
have been with New England Congrega- 
gationalist divines, in the validity or regu- 
larity of whose ordination no one south of 
Connecticut then believed? Or how would 
it be, even now, with advanced Unitarian 





ministers who hold toa religion which Eng- 
lish courts have decided when disposing of 
religious trusts, not to be ‘‘the gospel,” 
whatever else it may be? It would be a 
sight, in fact, at once comical and tragic, 
to see the Supreme Court of the United 
States sitting as a synod, to determine 
whether a marriage was made adulter- 
ous and its issue bastards, by some 
break in the line of apostolic succession, 
or some omission in a prescribed cere- 
monial. The Synod of Dort has been 
looked to as uniting the pathetic and the 
ludicrous, from the fact that the eminent 
and venerable men who composed it, sit- 
ting in their black gowns and in their sol- 
emp conclave, undertook, by distinction so 
fine as to be imperceptible to ordinary rea- 
son, tosettle the spiritual destinies of men. 
But the Judges of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, draped as they are in robes 
as solemn as those of the Dort doctors, and 
with characters at least as venerable, would 
be obliged, if this statute came before 
them in a question of legitimacy, to deter- 
mine if the term ‘‘regular” be construed 
in its usual legal sense, whether certain 
ordinations were conformable to the rules 
of certain churches, and whether those 
churches were entitled to convey orders at 
all. Many years ago New England was 
convulsed by the question whether a cer- 
tain *‘ leather mitten ” ordination was valid, 
it being objected that the ordaining minis- 
ter at the ceremony, wore eather mittens, 
and it being said that if they could puta 
leather mitten between themselves and the 
person ordained they might ordain through 
a long pole, and if they could ordain 
through a long pole, they could ordain by 
a mcre expression of a wish. It may be 
suid that this is trivial. But all incidents 
necessary to the perfection of a form are 
trivial; yet, under a statute such as this, 
all such incidents would have to be con- 
sidered by the Supreme Court of the 
United States whenever the construction 
of this statute came up. And the extent 
of the mischief would be made commen- 
surate with the extent of territory over 
which the statute operated. 

Another serious objection to the con- 
struction here contested is, that it imposes 
a condition that is almost impossible. ‘A 
license to be taken out in the District? 
Yet how could alicense in the District, ob- 
tained after proper attestation by the par- 
ties, be secured, when the parties and the 
officiating minister are in Lima or Madras?” 

It has been noticed that when the statute, 
shortly after its adoption, came to the 
notice of General Cass, then Secretary of 
State, he treated it as not affecting persons 
domiciled in the states. The next time 
that the statute emerged in our diplomatic 
records, was in the days of Mr. Fish; and 
it is remarkable that that capable and con- 
scientious statesman should not only have 
overlooked the considerations just stated, 
but have been apparently ignorant of Gen- 
eral Cass’s priorruling. On Nov. 14th, 1874, 
Mr. Fisk, in instructions to Mr. Wash- 
burne, thus summarily announces that the 
statute covers citizens of the whole Union, 
wherever they may be: 

‘*It is difficult to perceive that Congress, in 
thus investing Federal officers with certain 
powers to be exercised beyond the territorial 
limits of the United States, and alike for the 
benefit of all citizens of the United States, can 
have transcended the just limits of their con- 
stitutional powers, or infringed upon any re- 
served sovereign rights of the states. 

‘*Mr. Hoffman supposes a case of two citizens 
of Massachusetts presenting themselves at the 
Legation, for the purpose of having a marriage 
ceremony performed, and upon being informed 
of the Minister’s instructions from this Depart- 
ment, insisting that in that matter they have 
nothing to do with the United States law, that for 
them the statute of Massachusetts is supreme. 

“It is scarcely sup posable that citizens of 
Massachusetts would, at any period in the his- 
tory of this Government, have advanced that 
doctrine, and it is scareely to be expected that 
so extreme a practical assertion of state sover- 
eignty will henceforth be put forward from any 
section of the country. Nor is it probable, 
especially with reference to the marriage con- 
tract and the relations resulting therefrom, that 
any prudent persons would willingly put them- 
selves,in such an attitude with reference to a 
law of the United States ; but should such a case 
arise, it is only necessary to say, that a Federal 
officer is not bound to execute a state statute, 
unless required to do it by Act of Congress.” 


Yet, notwithstanding the positiveness of 





this announcement, it may be now stated ~ 


as unquestionable law, that Secretary Cass 
and Secretary Bayard are right, and that 
Secretary Fish is wrong, in the positions 
taken by them in respect to the statute. It 
might be sufficient to establish this conclu- 
sion to say that the rule that the ceremony 
of marriage must be in accordance with the 
law of the place of ceremony, is a rule ot 
international law, which no municipal legis- 
lation can extra-territorially affect. It is 
enough, however, to say that since Mr. 
Fish’s letter, the Supreme Court of the 
United States has solemnly reaffirmed the 
position that the marital relations of per- 
sons domiciled in and resident in a partic- 
ular state, are matters as to whicb the laws 
of such state must exclusively determine. 
Congress, for instance, has no more right 
to annul the marriage laws of Massachu- 
setts in one respect than it has in another; 
and an act of Congress prescribing who 
shall be regarded as married in Massachu- 
sett8, is no more constitutional than an act 
of Congress prescribing who shall be re- 
garded as divorced in Massachusetts. If, 
therefore, the statute before us is operative 
at all, it is only operative as to the District 
of Columbia and the territories. 

But has it this operation? In answering 
this question, we must recur to the position 
above taken, that no municipal statute can 
affect extra-territorially a rule of interna- 
tionallaw. We have had illustrations of 
this in the rulings of our and the English 
courts, that statutes making slave-trading 
piracy, be:ng an enlargement of the defini- 
tion of piracy by the law of nations, only 
affect the subjects of the countries by 
whom they have been enacted. Similar 
rulings have been made by the Stete De- 
partment in respect to ordinances of cer- 
tain South American states declaring iusur- 
gent cruisers to be piratical. Now, if this 
view be correc!, even if Congress and all 
the legislatures in the Union, should unite 
in declaring that marriages solemnized in 
a particular way before United States Con- 
suls also should be valid, this would not 
make them-valid out of the United States, 
unless they should be valid according to 
the law of the country in which they are 
solemnized. On this subject we have a letter 
from Lord Stanley, on Feb. 28th, 1867, 
when Secrétary for Foreign Affairs, in 
which he says that in a case of this class 
he consulted the Crown lawyers, who ad- 
vised that in such cases it was proper for 
the diplomatic representatives of Great 
Britain to apprise the parties to such mar- 
riages, that they are ‘‘ not necessarily valid 
without the domains of Her Majesty.” 

On a subject such as this, a doubt is 
enough to create a duty. If the British 
crown lawyers ‘‘doubt” whether the Brit- 
ish statute validating marriages in British 
embassies have any extra-territorial effect, 
then it was Lord Stanley’s duty, and the 
duty of all others whose advice should be 
sought, to say that it is the duty of all per- 
sons contemplating marriage in a foreign 
civilized land to follow the rites prescribed 
for such marriages by the law of the place 
of solemnization. It is true that when the 
question comes up for adjudication in the 
country adopting the validating statute, 
such stutute would be sustained as to the 
subjects of such country. It is true, also, 
that if the marriage were litigated in a for- 
eign land, it might even there be sustained, 
on the ground that the local law does not 
bind foreigners. But the risk in such cases 
is too great to be taken unless in cases of 
great necessity. And the proper course, 
whenever a marriage is to be solemnized in 
a foreign country, is to advise that the law 
of such country, in respect to such solemn- 
ization should be scrupulously followed. 
Of course what is here said must be taken 
with its limitation of ‘‘ civilized.” The 
rule that the law of the place of solemniza- 
tion determines the mode of solemnization 
does not, it is acknowledged on all sides, ap- 
ply to barbarous countries, or to countries in 
which there is,in no respect, any distinctive 
local law. And when such questions come 
up for adjudication it must be recollected 
that, as by common law and canon law 
consensed marriages are valid, to invalid- 
ate such a marriage solemnized in a foreign 
civilized land, the burden is on the contest- 
ant to prove that the marriage was in con- 
travention of the law of such land. 
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BY 8. G. W. BENJAMIN, 
LATELY UNITED STATES MINISTEXK TO PERSIA. 





Tre Government of Persia is theocratic 
and yet singularly liberal; it is an abso- 
lute monarchy, and yet few sovereigns pos- 
sessed of such power have less abused the 
trust than the present Shah of Persia. The 
religion of the dominant people is Moham- 
medanism, and yet one may believe almost 
anything in Persia, and nowhere except in 
the United States is there greater freedom of 
speech. A few words will explain these seem- 
ing paradoxes. The Persians are intellectual- 
ly too active to accept any system that would 
bind their convictions or prevent the free 
play of thought and opinion to which they 
are prone. Even the mollahs, or priest- 
hood, who are the expounders and judges 
of the Islamic laws, while openly opposed 
to any public questioning of the authority 
of those laws, are in private ready to dis- 
cuss freely and to indicate a philosophicai 
and skeptical spirit, which if universal or 
public would subvert the sway of the 
Prophet. Even the more fanatical and 
conservative mollahs wink at all manner 
of evasions of the Koranic laws or the most 
heretical opinions, provided those who are 
guilty of these practices are careful to 
yield a general acceptance of those laws 
and an outward deference or fealty to the 
priesthood, accompanied by an occasional 
public observance of the forms of worship 
prescribed by the Koran. It is only when 
one proposes openly to abjure allegiance 
to the faith of Mohammed that a limit 
is reached that cannot be passed without 
serious risk. 
Men of intellect and rank have not 
hesitated, in conversation with me, to 
speak with the utmost contempt of Mo- 
hammed and the mollahs, or to utter sen- 
timents subversive even of a belief in 
the existence of a God. Numerous sects 
are found in Persia within the very 
bosom of the faith which are Mohammedan 
only inname. Some of these are purely 
mystical or philosophical, while others, 
like that of the Bab, are not only blas- 
phemous to the last degree, but also 
opposed in terms to the government and 
all accepted social laws. It speaks well for 
the liberality of the present government of 
Persia that since the Babees ceased to con- 
spire against the life of the Shah, they 
should be allowed a liberty which results 
in asteady increase of their numbers. Their 
founder, the Bab, who was killed in an insur. 
rection, accepted the claims of Mohammed, 
but first declared himself to be the succes- 
sor of Mohammed, and finally proclaimed 
himself a manifestation of the Deity in the 
flesh. The Babecs believe in a community 
of wives, although this is not a universal 
practice among them; they likewise de- 
mand an equal division of property, which 
theory, like all other pernicious commun- 
ists, they fail to put into practice, as many 
of them are far wealthier than their breth- 
ren. It is estimated that the Babees num- 
ber 400,000, a figure which is steadily 
increasing. 
The Government is an absolute mon- 
arehy, with the power to slay without a 
moment’s warning, or plunge into destitu- 
tion and disgrace the highest heads in the 
kingdom. In times not so long ago, the 
Shahs of Persia abused their enormous 
power, and horrible injustice and cruelty 
were perpetrated by even the noblest among 
them. The world has seen no monster more 
terrible than he who founded the Khajar 
dynasty ninety years ago. It is quite other- 
wise with the reigning Shab. In the early 
years of his reign Nusr-ed-Deen Shah, it 
must be admitted, was guilty of certain 
acts which it would be impossible to ap- 
prove, from a Western pointof view. But 
he soon showed that his disposition is nat- 
urally humane, and that the crimes he then 
committed were rather the result of his 
education, or practically forced on him by 
his position and environment. Each suc- 
ceeding year he has displayed a growing 
disposition to develop the progress of his 
people, and, with other benign influences, 
to introduce into his dominions the hu- 
mane principles of the present age. It 


should always be remembered in judging 


where, that a people who are content with 
such a form of government are just the 
sort of people who can only be kept 
inorder by hope of reward or a prospect 
of swift and decisive punishment, and these 
weapons are the best wielded by absolut- 
ism. It is a mistake also to judge the men 
of past ages or of different conditions and 
character by our own standard. 


ferior, if you will, yet the Persians are a 


Different as they are from us, and in- 


race intellectually brilliant, keen, subtle, 
imaginative; within a certain range they 
are unsurpassed in these qualities. But 
the Oriental mind does not care for scien- 
tific formulas and facts, and the climate 
naturally produces a certain sluggishness 
or lassitude, to which the European also 
succumbs, if too long in that latitude. 
While the climate of Persia remains un- 
changed, it is useless to expect that fever- 
ish activity, that restless, tireless energy 
which is at once the blessing and the bane 
of American civilization. 
It may be readily admitted that it is not 
to the periodical press of Persia, consisting 
of three or four monthly and bi-monthly 
newspapers, printed by lithography, and 
filled with adulatory phrases and absurd 
and fictitious statements, that one looks for 
evidences of tie intellectual activity of 
this quick-witted people; but to their 
Jinesse in business, their shrewd and en- 
tertaining conversation, replete with 
pithy observations and apt apothegms and 
illustrations, their love of poetry and con- 
stant recitation of quotations from Fer- 
dusie, or Saadi, or Hafiz, their admir- 
able feeling for the beautiful in art and 
nature and their skill in diplomatic fenc- 
ing with nations whose power is a perpetu- 
al menace. It is in such traits that one sees 
the versatile ability of the Persians, no less 
evident to-day than it was when Xenophon 
described them. 
It isinteresting to one who is now resident 
in Persia to notice still in vogue usages 
which were practiced in that country in early 
ages. Like his predecessors, the Shah has 
numerous and vast pleasure grounds and 
palaces in the environs of his capital, andis 
also a great lover of the chase. A cannon 
fired at sunrise announces the departure of 
His Majesty with an immense train of at- 
tendants and horses, mules, and camels, on 
one of these excursions. He is a good shot 
and a bold sportsman; many is the tiger or 
the panther he has brought down with his 
rifle, exposing himself to danger with far 
more readiness than his courtiers. A pho- 
tographer accompanies the royal cortege 
on these occasions, who records with the 
aid of the sun the trophies of the chase or 
characteristic scenes. One of these photo- 
grapbs which was shown me represented 
the Shah in front of his tent gazing on five 
magnificent ibexes which he had just slain 
among the mountain crags. The Shah is 
himself a clever artist; some of his pen 
and ink sketches are spirited, and some- 
times accompanied by a few lines of orig- 
inal poetry. He is said to be geniul and 
agreeable and fond of social pleasures, and 
from what I have seen of him I am ready 
to believe it. He is also an adept in band- 
ling cards, and high stakes are often played 
in leisure hours at the palace, or in the 
crimson tent he occupies on his journeys. 
It is not unworthy of remark that tie chief 
Persian game is the famous or infamous 
American game of puker; but the Persians 
had the game before our continent was dis- 
covered. Query, was it imported from Persia 
into the United States by some enterprising 
Yankee? The most valuable manuscript in 
Persia, estimated by collectors in that 
country at a fabulous price, was won by 
its present owner in a game of poker at 
the royal palace. 
It should not be inferred from the fore. 
going remarks that Nusr-ed-Deen Shah 
neglects the duties of his high position; on 
the contrary, he seems to possess considera- 
ble administrative talent, and gives much 
attention to solving the problems which 
beset a throne, and especially an Eastern 
throne at the present time. But it is to his 
capacity for enjoying the pleasures of life, 
and the relaxation he insists on snatching 
from the cares of state, that he is able after 
a reign of nearly forty years to appear 
fresh und hearty, and to give such atten- 
tion to the demands of government. 





of an oriental or an absolute monarch any- 


THE OLD TESTAMENT REVISERS 


by the Old Testament Revisers, with re- 
gard to the origina! text, and to decide 
whether they have satisfactorily discharged 
it, one must consider, first of all, the rule 
under which they worked. 


AND THE HEBREW TEXT. 


BY PROF. FRANOIS BROWN, 
OF UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


I, 








To understand the responsibility assumed 


1. The fourth of the ‘‘General Prin- 
ciples” adopted at the outset, and pub- 
lished in the Byeface of the Revised Ver- 
sion of the New Testament is as follows: 
“That the text to be adopted be that for: 
which the evidence is decidedly preponderat- 
ing ; and that when the text so adopted differs 
from that from which the Authorized Version 
was made, the alteration be indicated in the 
margin.” 

It is instructive to recall the compositon 
of the body that adopted these ‘‘ General 
Principles.” The Revision Committee, ap- 
pointed by the Upper House of Convoca- 
tion, May 8d, 1870, consisted of eigut mem- 
bers—viz: Bishops Wilberforce (Winches- 
ter), Thirlwall (St. David's), Ollivant 
‘Liandaff), Ellicott (Gloucester and Bris- 
tol), Moberly (Salisbury), Browne (Ely), 
Wordsworth (Lincoln), and Hervey (Bath 
und Wells). The Lower House, previous 
to the action by this Committee, addea 
eight other members—viz: Deans Bicker- 
steth (Lichfield), Blakesley (Lincoln), 
Smith (Canterbury), Stanley (Westmins- 
ter); Archdeacon Rose (Bedford); Canons 
Jebb (Hereford), Selwyn (Ely); and the 
Rev. Dr. Kay (Chelmsford). This Commit- 
tee of Sixteen adopted the ‘‘ General Priv- 
ciples,” May 25th, 1870, from the draft of 
Bishop Ellicott. Thereafter the Commit- 
tee divided itself into two companies, each 
of which added to its own numbers, and 
entered upon independent work, under the 
rules. (cf. Schaff’s ‘‘ Historical Account 
of the American Comm.,” etc., 1885, p. 8; 
and ‘‘Companion te the Greek New Testa- 
ment,” etc., 1883.) 
An examination of the names in the two 
companies shows that a majority of the 
Committee of Sixteen which adopted the 
rules, became members of the Old Testa- 
ment Company, viz: Thirlwatl, Ollivant, 
Browne, Wordsworth, Hervey, Smith, 
Rose, Selwyn, Jebb, and Kay, ten in all. 
Thus the action by which the fourth rule, 
among the rest, was adopted, while bind- 
ing both companies atike, expressed ina 
particulur manner the attitude of Old Testa- 
ment scholars toward Textual Criticism, 
Of course, all subsequently chosen mem- 
bers of the Revision Committee, including 
the American Companies, acknowledged 
the ‘‘General Principles” by their accept- 
ance of the duties of Revisers. The work 
on both Testaments, therefore, was begun 
in like recognition of the need of amending 
the original text, with only this difference, 
that the Old Testament Revisers, by reason 
of their majority in the Committee of Six- 
teen, became in a certain ioformal sense 
the sponsors of the undertaking. 
2. The actual work of the Old Testament 
Company, in this regard, stands in a 
marked contrast to the expectations which 
would naturally be awakened by rcading 
the fourth rule, and in a contrast, quite as 
marked, to the achievements of the New 
Testament Company under thatrule. The 
former, as they themselves declare, while 
citing and recognizing Rule 4, have 
confined themselves, except in a few in- 
stances, to the Received, or Massoretic 
text, although it ‘‘ has come down to us in 
manuscripts which are of no very great 
antiquity, and which all belong to thesame 
family or recension.” 


appear on every page. 


New Testament as a whole. 


Testament Revisers say : 


other hand, say: 


The emendations 
adopted by the New Testament Revisers 


It should, however, be distinctly noticed, 
that even the latter company did not un- 
dertake to establish a correct text of the 
Their lan- 
guage on this subject is plain, and a re- 
mark of the Old Testument Revisers, on 
the same topic, is misleading. The New 


‘A revision of the Greek text was the neces- 
sary foundation of our work; but it did not 
fall witbin our province to construct a continu- 
ous and complete text. In many cases the Enz- 


rectly, either of two competing readings in the 
Greek, and then the question of text was usually 
not raised. A sufficiently laborious task re- 
mained in deciding between the rival claims of 
various readings which might properly affect 
the translation.” (Preface, p. ix). 


The Old Testament Revisers, on the 


“In this respect [i.e., as to Rule 4] the task of 


the Revisers has been much simpler than that 
which the New Testament Company had before 
them . 
the subject is not at present such as to justify 
any attempt at an entire reconstruction of the 
text on the authority of the Versions, the Re- 
visers have thought it most prudent to adopt 
the Massoretic Text as the basis of their work, 


As the state of knowledge on 


and to depart from it, as the Authorized Trans- 
Jators had done, only in exceptional cases,’’ 
(Preface, p. v.) 


The New Testament Company did not 
make ‘‘ any attempt at an entire reconstruc- 
tion of the text,” but they did adopt a 
course which, except in reference to the 
marginal notation of all changes, precisely 
satisfied the requirements of Rule 4, and 
which was eyually open to the Old Testa. 
ment Company. 

By this is nut meant that the two com- 
pavies possessed materials of equal extent 
and value for the texual critic. The con- 
trary is well known to be the case. The 
New Testament Company had the advan- 
tage of many varying copies of the original 
Greek, some of them extremely old, anda 
large proportion of them carefully exam- 
ined, collated and classified. The results 
of this labor were in the hands of the Re- 
visers in critical editions of the Greek New 
Testament. There were members of the 
company who had devoted years to textual 
studies; two of them had been long pre- 
pariog a critical edition of their own. No 
such advantages were enjoyed by the Old 
Testament Company. Tue materials avail 
able for the textual criticism of the Old 
Testament are chiefly of secondary char- 
acter, not ancient Hebrew manuscripts, but 
ancient translations iuto other languages, 
particularly Greek and Syriac. The texts 
of these translations themselves are in a 
very unsatisfactory state. Protracted 
studies, on the part of many scholars, are 
needed to sift these materials, and apply 
them to the thorough reconstruction of the 
Hebrew text. All this, which every well- 
informed Bible student knows, is fully rec- 
ognized hy those critics of the Revised Old 
Testament Version who cannot admit that 
the Revisers have done their whole duty 
by the text. It must be a long time before 
we shall have an assurance in regard to the 
Hebrew and Aramaic originals of the Old 
Testament even approaching that which 
we are at liberty to feel with reference to 
the Greek originals of the New Testament. 
The Old Testament Company could be 
asked only to make diligent use of such 
materials as they had. The result would 
have been judged in view of the defective 
nature of those materials. But their dis- 
advantages as compared with the New Tes- 
tament Company do not justify their almost 
total inaction in regard to amending the 
text. An intelligent public would have 
willingly granted them another five years, 
or more, if need were, in order to provide 
for a reasonably adequate discharge of their 
duty as critics of the text, with a view to 
the true rendering of the original Scrip- 
tures. 

8. The Old Testament Revisers might 
have taken several steps toward the estab- 
lishment of a better Hebrew text, which 
would have greatly iacreased the value of 
their translation, and earned for them the 
gratitude of all textual critics, 

(a) They could have laid down princi- 
ples for the textual criticism of the Old 
Testament. In general these principles 
must be based on the postulate recognized 
by the New Testament Revisers, who inter- 
pret Rule 4 as ‘‘an instruction to follow 
the authority of documentary evidence 
without deference to any printed text of 
modern times, and therefore to employ the 
best resources of criticism for estimating 
the value of evidence.” But the precise 
mode of arraigning and estimating the tex- 
tual authorities must, of course, be deter- 
mined by the nature of those authorities, 
and the relative value of external and in- 
ternal evidence must vary according to the 
cogency of the one and the antiquity or 
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province of the Old Testament Revisers to 
decide what weight to give to the g’7i over 
against the A’thibh; if they then chose to 
confine themselves to a printed text, to de- 
termine what that text should be; if they 
intended to allow themselves in any in- 
stances to depart from that text, to lay 
down definite rules for such departure, to 
fix the grounds upon which it should be 
admitted, and the probative force of differ- 
ent authorities in establishing the substi- 
tute for the printed reading. This would 
have involved some conclusion as to the 
relative worth in textual criticism of an- 
cient translations 9s compared with more 
recent copies of the original, as to the dif- 
ference between the argument from one 
version and that from two or more inde- 
pendent versions in agreement, and other 
applications to the Old Testament text of 
the general laws of the science. If the 
New Testament text had been in a like 
condition, it would have been the duty of 
the New Testament Revisers to lay down 
appropriate rules for their guidance in re- 
vising that text. What was not necessary 
for them, was so for the Uld Testament 
Company. 

Some such recognition of textual criti- 
cism as no play of arbitrary opinion, but a 
science whose employment upon the Old 
Testament text, though as yet hardly 
begun, was imperative, could hardly have 
been without important effects. 

(b.) One effect would perhaps have been 
a greater consistency in making changes. 
Why should we, ¢. g., have ‘‘ their joy” in 
Is. ix, 3, but lose “his sons” from II 
Kings xix, 37? Why should we read 
‘* great stone,” in I Sam. vi, 18, but still be 
compelled to repeat the meaningless 
*“‘Tabtim-hodshi” of Il Sam. xxiv, 6, to 
say nothing of the plainly ineorrect 
‘* Syrians” for ‘‘ Edomites,” in II Kings 
xvi, 16? Why is it allowable to read against 
the Heb., ‘“* of the wounds,” in IL Chr. 
xxii, 6, while, in Jud. ti, 8, two words are 
inserted to preserve the Hebrew against a 
good reading from the versions, and in | 
Sam. xvii, 6, we are asked to believe that 
Goliath had a ‘‘javelin of brass between 
his shoulders”? These examples might 
be almost indefinitely multiplied. The 
result of thorough consistency would natu- 
rally be very largely to increase the num- 
ber of alterations in the text, and this is 
precisely what should have been brought 
about. 

It may be said that a large part of this 
work has been done, and the results incor- 
porated in the marginal readings; and this 
served, no doubt, to satisfy many of those 
Revisers who recognize the imperfections 
of the received text. But what was needed 
was, not to overioad the margins with read- 
ings which by their very position were 
stamped as inferior to those in the body of 
the page, but so to pass judgment upon 
the various readings, that the body of the 
page ahould actually contain those which 
commend themselves to the critical sense. 
The result would have been to relieve the 
margin and greatly improve the transla- 
tion. 


Ayn Hotes. 


JUVENILE HYMNODY. 
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BY PROF. FREDERIC M. BIRD. 





Tus is generally considered the least satisfac- 
tory part of our metrical provision, and not 
without reason. But it is best first to review 
the history of the subject. 

Hymns for children in our tongue began, of 
course, with Dr. Watt’s “Divine and Moral 
Songs,” 1715. These won immense and lasting 
success; in spite of competion, they are better 
known now than a century and a half ago, when 
the need and value of hymns were by no means 
fully impressed upon the British mind. All 
things considered, probably the author's talent 
was employed as effectively here, and showed to 
as great advantage, as in any of his works ; cer- 
tainly the “Songs” still have their influence, 
while some more ambitious productions of his 
are forgotten, or very nearly so. For the time, 
and according to its standards, some, if not ail 
of them, were models. They had all his fluency 
and ease, In simplicity they left nothing to be 
desired, coming entirely within the measure of 
achild’s understanding. In dignity they were 
hardly below the average of his “‘Hymus.” 


** Let dogs delight to bark and bite,” and “‘ How 
doth the little busy bee,” are infant classics, to 
which it would be difficult to name rivals. 
Others are fit for adult worship, and have been 
thus used, as 

“I sing the almighty power of God.” 

“ How glorious is our heavenly King.” 

“ Great God, with wonder and with praise.” 

“* Almighty God, thy piercing eye.” 

* Lord, how delightful ’tis to see.” 

“This is the day when Christ arose.” 

‘My God, who makes the sun to know.” 

“And now another day is gone.” 


Between these two classes stands 


‘ Happy the child whose youngest years 
Receive instruction well.” 


and that very clear and forcible statement, 
“There is a God that reigns above, 
Lord of the heavens, and earth, and seas; 
I fear his wrath, I ask his love, 
And with my lips I sing his praise.” 


The latter part of it is not so happy, and con- 
tains the line which called forth Kingsley’s 
sneer, in the last chapter of ‘*‘ Hypatia,” apropos 
of a prayer for Cyril, the dead (and bad) Pat- 
riarch of Alexandria: ‘‘So wrote Theodoret, 
in days when men had not yet intercalated into 
Holy Writ that line of an obscure modern hymn, 
which proclaims to man the good news that 
‘There’s no repentance in the grave.’” 

The chief objection to these * Divine Songs” 
is that some of them are not divine enough, but 
express very mundane, not to say gross and 
groveling, viewa of divine things; or, as the 
Congregationalist, Josiah Miller, puts it, are 
**more suited to terrify the young than to 
attract them to their Heavenly Father.” This 
point was made With great force, some twenty 
years ago, by an Anglican writer (I think the 
Rev. Francis Pott), in one of the great quarter- 
lies, His wrath was directed mainly, if I re- 
member aright, against song 13, on ‘The 
Danger of Delay,” which is certainly the worst 
of them all: 

“Why should I say, ‘’Tis yet too soon 
To seek for Heaven, or think of death ?’” 


. . . . . . 


“ What if the Lord grow wroth, and sware, 
While I refuse to read or pray, 
That he’ll refuse to lend an ear 
To all my groans another day? 


“ What if his dreadful anger burn, 
While I refuse his offered grace ; 
And all his love to fury turn, 
And strike me dead upon the place? 


“'Tis dangerous to provoke a God; 
His power and vengeance none can tell; 
One stroke of his almighty rod 
Can send young sinners quick to hell.” 


Here is anthropomorphbism for you: a peevish, 
angry tyrant, so jealous of his dignity that he 
is ready to play the part of child-devouring 
Moloch, and confound tender babes with mature 
blasphemers. If all this be true, Mr. Hammond 
is quite right to seek converts at the age of four ; 
and it is but another step to “infants a span 
long in Hell.” But it would be wrong to saddle 
good Dr. Watts with any special responsibility 
for these cheering views. He merely voiced the 
theology of his time, which is happily so far 
from us to-day that modern Calvinists are often 
heard declaring that no such tefets were ever 
taught or held. 

LEHIGH UNIVERSITY. 


Biblical Research, 


ASSYRIAN INSCRIPTIONS IN THE 
WOLFE COLLECTION. 








BY PROF. D. G. LYON, D.D. 





Amona the inscribed Babylonian and Assyrian 
documents brought home by the Wolfe Explor- 
ing Party, are specimens of most of the varieties 
of such writings, historical,grammatical, mathe- 
matical, commercial, and ritual documents, As 
is the case in all such collections, some of the docu- 
ments are of baked clay, and some unbaked, the 
latter having suffered most injury. There are 
hundreds of fragments, and scores of whole 
tablets, some of which are wonderfully pre- 
served, looking as fresh after nearly twenty- 
five centuries as if they were made but yes- 
terday. 

In. the Babylonian-Assyrian history there are 
periods which are very fully known. Over 
others hangs the veil of darkness. One always 
hopes for new light on coming into possession 
of new tablets, especially on the period pre- 
ceding and following the Sargonidm, before 
722 and after 605 B.C., the times of the Shal- 
manesers, Tiglathpileser, Nebuchadnezzar, and 
his successors. The collection has historical 
cylinders and fragments from four kings, two 
Assyrian, Sennacherib (705—681, B. C.), and his 
grandson, Assurbanipal (668—626 ? B.C.), and 
two Babylonian, Nebuchadnezzar (604—561, 
B.O.), and Nabonidus (555—538, B.C.). It is 
not unlikely that close examination of the frag- 
ments may reveal the presence of other his- 





torical documents. 





The bit from the reign of Sennacherib contains 
parts of several lines and belonged to a docu- 
ment which recorded this king’s campaign 
agsinst Hezekiah, that wonderful narrative so 
similar to the account given in the Old Testa- 
ment. The fragment contains nothing new, 
but if we had the whole, we should perhaps ob- 
tain interesting variants to the versions on doc- 
uments in the British Museum collection. There 
is a small cylinder apparently from Assurbanipal 
(Sardanapalus), The name is broken off, but 
it was either son or grandson of Sennacherib, 
the latter king’s name being preserved. Un- 
doubtedly from an Assurbanipal cylinder is a 
small bit containing parts of two lines with the 
mention of Assurbanipal’s appointing his broth- 
er us governor of Babylon, and parallel to two 
lines in a cylinder already published (W. A. I. 
v. 62, 11,12). This is a cylinder from Sippar 
containing an account of the restoration of the 
temple of the Sungod at that place (cf. 2 Kings 
xvii, 31) and a prayer for himself and his broth- 
er, whom he had appointed governor at Babylon 
“in order that the strong might not injure the 
weak (ashshu dannu ana inshi ld khdbdli). 

From Nebuchadnezzar, the second of this 
name, the King of the Babylonian Exile, there 
is part of a large cylinder, well preserved, con- 
taining the beginnings of forty Jines of inscrip- 
tion. The cylinder had, perhaps, originally two 
columns, in which case there would have been 
eighty lines. Like nearly all of this monarch’s 
inscriptions, the cylinder is occupied with his 
building operations. Special interest attaches 
to the mention of one of Babylon’s gates called 
niribi mashnakti ilndi i, e., ** entrance of the 
mashnakti of the gods.” This passage is con- 
nected in an interesting way with one on an 
Assurbanipal prison, from which we learn that 
there was at Nineveh also a great gate called 
nirib mashnakti adndli (W. A. I. v. 9, 110), a 
pame evidently given in imitation of the great 
gate at Babylon, 80 closely did the colony copy 
the mother city. There are three small Nebu- 
chadnezzar cylinders, all containing the same 
inscription, and all being of a kind which the 
king caused to be prepared in large numbers. 
Already there are two of these cylinders in the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York. Each con- 
tains two columns of writing, and records the 
restoration of a temple at Bavylon for a goddess, 
who is described as the ‘exalted lady,” the 
“merciful mother.” The chief item of the 
prayer at the close is for numerous offspring, 
the wish being expressed in several different 
ways. Alas! that we have not yet recovered 
Nebuchadnezzar’s annals. They still await the 
spade of the archwologist, and will certainly 
cast much light on one of the most important 
periods of Jewish history. Let us hope that 
American liberajity and American industry may 
make the discovery. 

From Nabonidus the collection contains al- 
most entire the third column of a cylinder par- 
allel to that published in W. A. I. v. 64. This 
is the cylinder recording restorations of temples 
in Haran and Sippar (the Sippar temple being 
the same one that Assurbanipal had previoasly 
restored), and ascribing the original construc- 
tion of the second building to Naram-Sin, three 
thousand two hundred years previously. (My 
Assyrian Manual, to be issued soon, will con- 
tain this cylinder in full, transliterated, as well 
as that of Assurbanipal.) The date, having been 
at the end of column two, is broken off in the 
fragment. There are many variants in spelling 
to the published form, but no variants in mean- 
ing. Next to Nebuchadnezzar, Nabonidus is for 
biblical students the most interesting Babylonian 
king, because he was the last native ruler of 
Babylon, and because under him the Jews lived 
during the last years of the Captivity, Else- 
where, we have preserved a prayer of hia for bis 
sop, Bel-shar-uzzur (Belshazzar). In the 
cylinder of which the fragment was a part, 
Nabonidus mentions the subjection of the 
Medes by Cyrus, af a divine judgment for de- 
faming a temple ;and Cyrus, in an inscription 
written in Babylonian, records the capture of 
Nabonidus as a divine judgment for neglect of 
the worship of Marduk (Merodach). But like 
his great predecessors, Nabonidus was first of 
all a builder, and his military annals are yet to 
be discovered. 

HaRVARD COLLEGE, 


Sanitary. 
SUCCESSIVE STEPS IN SANITARY 
PROGRESS. 


No early event in the history of sanitary sci- 
ence and art did so much to advance it as did 
the introduction of vaccination, as discovered 
by Sir William Jenner. His first experiments 
were made about 1792, although the results were 
not fully published until 1798. But 1796, the 
very year in which the preventive system for 
scurvy was introduced into the British Navy, 
may be said to be the time when vaccination had 
been fully tried, and was certified as a preven- 
tive of smallpox. Here again, as in the case of 
scurvy, the present age has but little idea of the 
ravages that were being committed by this dread 
disease. In the ten years preceding the intro- 











duction of the system, the deaths from smalJpox 
in London were 22,863 to each million of inhabi- 
tante. In the next decade this was reduced to 
8,045, and in the next to 4,798. Even this num- 
ber was to be accounted for by the fact that so 
many failed to be vaccinated or had it done in 
an imperfect manner. While there always have 
been and always probably will be, those who ob- 
ject to compulsory vaccination, yet we have the 
significant fact that it has stood the test of 
nearly one hundred years, and now has for its 
advocacy the entire medical profession. Some 
of the real objections arising from the rare, but 
actual possibility of transmitting one or two 
other diseases through it, or through specks of 
blood introduced in the operation, have been 
quite overcome, since it has been found practi- 
cable again to introduce the lymph direct from 
the calf. Notwithstanding all other advances 
which have been made, the fact that by such a 
simple method we can be protected from a 
deadly and disfiguring dieease, is one of the 
grandest in the whole history of the medical and 
preventive arts. It at once enlarged the sphere 
of the physician from mending to that of antic- 
ipating, and so greatly enlarged the sphere of 
his labors. To-day it stands as a frontispiece 
to an era of discovery, and seems really to have 
been the first link in that great chain of experi- 
ment which is resulting from the inquiries of 
Touissant, Choveau, Pasteur, and others. 

Next in the progress of hygiene, must be 
noted the wonderful discoveries made about the 
beginning of the present century in the sciences 
of chemistry. It passed by rapid strides from 
the weird experimentations of alchemy to that 
definite knowledge of elements and compounds 
which made of it a science, and with great 
rapidity, made itself felt in all arts, and in none 
more than in the art of living. 

Physiological chemistry was a direct outcome 
of our knowledge of the constituency of air, of 
the relations of the various gases, and of the 
composition of water, foods, etc. Soon we 
come to study the relative chemistry of the 
body and of human life, and so could not but 
get information as to the best conditions for vi- 
tality. It is wonderful how all these labors have 
been directly and successfully applied to human 
wants, and how even yet, each year is heralding 
discoveries that tend to appreciate life. The 
history of infant foods and the peptones on the 
one hand, and the delivery from the production 
of carbonic acid by the electrical light, are 
specimens of progress taken from very oppo- 
site relations. Not only in chemistry, but in 
the advance in physics, in biology, aud in kin- 
dred sciences, is the same fact manifest. So 
true is this thatit has been claimed that hygiene 
is a kind of mosaic, made up of the concretion 
of all sciences and all art, since the art of liv- 
ing is, in some senses, the sum of all goud and 
of all knowledge. The student of life needs to 
be an inquirer into all these departments, in 
order that from every opening flower he may 
sip some quality for life and health and human 
happiness. 

Even in so short a treatise as the one hundred 
pages, duodecimo, of Pettenkofer, on the rela- 
tions of air to the clothes we wear, the houses we 
live in, and the soil we dwellon, one sees on every 
page how all science, all philosophy, and all art 
contribute their quota to all questions bearing on 
the preservation of health and the prolongation of 
hfe. This confection or consecrated extract it is 
the business of the sanitarian to prepare, and to 
show how it can be served up for the welfare of 
mankind. 

Associated in importance with these advances 
was a change in medical methods of inquiry 
which did much since for the progress of hy- 
giene. The dogmatic methods of Brown, and 
Broussars, and Rush, come to be superseded by 
the modes of observation insisted upon by John 
Hunter, Morgagni and Louis. The latter es- 
pecially, by the introduction of the numerical 
method of study, systematized the results of 
observation. With great faith in natural law, 
and that, by close and continuous observation 
carefully recorded and analyzed, the truth could 
be arrived at, he may be said to have intro- 
duced the statistical method as applied to vital 
conditions. This was about 1832. Halley, Fin- 
laison, Farr, Quetelet, Beneké, and others, saw 
how available such a method would be in the 
study of vitality, and so initated that system 
which has done so much to enable us to keep 
account with disease and death, and so famil- 
iarize ourselves with the influences which in- 
crease or decrease their prevalence. 

All these various methods of the study of life 
and its limitations are constantly being aided 
by advances in the various sciences and arts, 
The recent progress which has come from the 
study of minute organisms as related to dis- 
ease, is a study of parasites, animal and vegeta- 
ble, and of the laws of fermentation and putri- 
faction. So it is really a department of natural 
history and a study of chronical changes. Even 
so brief an outline shows on what foundations 
the superstructure of practical sanitation rests, 
and how certain it is that in the future it will 
have achievements in the limitation of disease 
and in the preservation of those who will obey 
the laws of nature as thus determined and ap- 
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Srhool and Gollege. 


FOURTH ANNUAL ‘ COMMENCE- 
MENT” AT CHAUTAUQUA. 


BY WILLIAM ©. WILKINSON, D.D. 


Tue descriptive word formally adopted to des- 
ignate the exercise which, in my title, I call 
«*commencement,” is “recognition.” This term 
implies that a class of C. L. 8. C. (Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle) readers are rec- 
ognized as having accomplished the course of 
reading prescribed, and thus, receiving an ap- 
propriate diploma, become graduates and alumni 
of “ Chautauqua University” in one of its de- 
partments. The Chautauqua University may 
now be so named in good, sober earnest, and 
without the use of quotation marks to imply a 
quasi, or as it were, character attaching to the 
designation. The Chautauqua University is a 
regularly organized and chartered institution, 
authorized to confer degrees. It is reassuring 
‘to know that the resolution has been taken to 
«onfer no honorary degrees under any circum- 
tances whatever. The country will not be over- 
run with doctors of divinity and doctors of law 
«created by vote of the trustees of Chautauqua 
University. It is, however, rigidly resolved to 
make degrees earned by merit so thoroughly 
well earned, that to be thus honored from Chau- 
tauqua University will be a prize coveted by 
‘scholars, The University purposes to be a force 
for lifting up, instead of pulling down, the stan- 
dard of academic attainment. It commits itself 
‘at the start by bold undertaking. It must suc- 
ceed, or it will fail shamefully. 

It is already doing substantial educational 
work, work demanding and commanding recog- 
mition as such. 

Of the institution in general, it is not the 
Ibusiness of the present paper to speak, further 
than thus simply to declare its real and its legal 
character as a proper university—a university 
‘and not a college merely. Senator Warner 
Miller testified spontaneously from the plat- 
form of the amphitheater, on the occasion of 
tthe conferring of degrees, or to speak more des- 
‘criptively, of the distributing of diplomas—hon- 
‘est diplomas, handsomely engraved, after choice 
devices, on real parchment— Wednesday, Aug. 
19th, that, from knowledge obtained through 
Jhis own reading and observation, he was willing 
‘to express the opinion that Chautauqua, as an 
‘educational force, was only second to the com- 
imon school system of the country, in destined 
influence upon the mental and moral future of 
ithe American nation. This, Mr. White said, de- 
lliberately and soberly, in a manner to indicate 
tthat he was unaffected by any temporary enthu- 
‘wiasm due to the immediate occasion. 

But the immediate occasion might well have 
taffected any intelligent observer. It was inde- 
wseribably inspiring—inspiring and impressive. 
‘The impressiveness was fully equal to the in- 
‘spiration of the spectacle. Conceive a literal, 
‘as well as metaphorical, grove of academe on 
the shores of a lake unsurpassed for beauty in 
tthe world. Conceive of this grove animated by 
tthe presence of at least two thousand people. 
JEdifices of all shapes and sizes, dedicated to 
‘learning, shall close or line the vistas leading in 
‘every direction. The day of days has arrived. 
iIt is Recognition Day. Two hundred pupils are 
ithis day to be graduated. I understate it. The 
mumber is a round thousand. One in five of 
‘these one thousand two hundred members of 
‘the class, are at hand to represent the whole 
‘dispersed body of the graduates of the year. 
(The whole number of C. L. 8. C, readers can- 
inot be less than 100,000. There are actually en- 
rolled 60,000.) The long and picturesque pro- 
cession forms and marches from the pillared 
“* Hall in the Grove,” decorated with symbolic 
wreaths and flowers, but decorated more beau- 
tifully stil) outside, with fifty little maidens 
bearing baskets of flowers—living nosegays 
themselves, these lovely little creatures, with 
their almost infant youth, and in their white 
and leafy floral array—wherefrom to fling down 
tribute beneath the feet of the new graduates, 

their feet alone—a sight to fill your eyes with 
tears of pathetic gladness—this procession, I 
say, marches from the “ Hall in the Grove” to 
the Amphitheater. Here it heads and expands 
into an audience of six thousand people, who 
listen to the ‘‘Commencement Oration,” this 
year delivered by Edward Everett Hale. Mr. 
Hale, by the way, is now a member of the 
Board of Counsellors of the C. L. 8. C. 

When Mr. Hale arose to speak, he was greeted 
with a sudden and innumerable blooming of 
** white lilies ” before him, in the form of hand- 
kerchiefs wave in welcome and applause by the 
audience. Mr. Hale was too well accustomed a 
public speaker to be disconcerted as an inexper- 
ienced man might naturally have been, by this 
unusual style of salute—now called, and very 
suitably, the ‘“‘Chautauqua Salute.” With entire 
composure, as with delightful bonhomie, he 
drew out his own handkerchief and waved it in 
humorously, and therefore effectively, ineffec- 
tive response. The audience at once felt in re- 
lation with so natural and so sympathetic a 





The story of the ‘* Chautauqua Salpte” is in- 
teresting. It well illustrates the last and popu- 
lar sympathy that makes Dr. Vincent so success- 
ful a public leader. A deaf and dumb man was 
years ago delivering a lecture at Chautangua. 
This he did to the immense satisfaction of his 
audience by sign language, agcompanied with 
inimitable pantomime in gesture and facial ex- 
pression. A speaker proceeded with, fur exam- 
ple, the remark: ‘The lecturer will now give 
you the story of Christ's Stilling of the Tem- 
pest.” With so much hint supplied, the specta- 
tors could follow the novel public speaking de- 
lightedly. At the close, they broke out in ap- 
plause with clapping of the hands. Instantly 
Dr. Vincent reminded them that their lecturer 
could not hear the cheering, and suggested that 
they should applaud with handkerchief wav- 
ing. This form of testimonial brought zrateful 
tears to the lecturer’s eyes. From that circum- 
stance sprang the unique and beautiful **Chau- 
tauqua Salute.” 

Mr. Hale speke admirably, with the vividsym- 
pathy of his audience. It was eloquent—simply 
the fact of this gentleman's standing there in 
that relation to his audience and in the Chautau- 
qua movement, It meant that the 0. L. 8. C. 
had the support and sympatby and wise coun- 
sel of a man of genius, of generosity, of culture, 
of popular fame, both for good literary achieve- 
ment and for fruitful philanthropic ideas. 

The sixth manual of exercises for the day, con- 
taining a kind of liturgy for responsive readings, 
with original Chautauqua hymns and songs, 
deserves a word of special recognition. Itisa 
model of good taste and good judgment. But 
it is more. It is a work of creative, or at least 
of exquisite conforming genius, on the part of 
the compiler, if I should not rather say author. 
It embodies an idea, it is a growth, a cumulative 
unity, from beginning to end. The hymns are 
truly remarkable. It is one of the many, and 
not least of the many, felicities that have at- 
tended and helped forward the C. L. 8. C. move- 
ment, that it should have found so perfectly 
sympathetic and so adequately gifted a lyrist as 
is Miss Mary A. Lathbury. Others have con- 
tributed, and contribute well, to the Chautauqua 
treasury of song, but Miss Lathbury’s is the 
chief name, 

In the afternoon the diplomas were distrib- 
uted. Addresses accompanied. When Counsel- 
lor Wilkinson, on behalf of his colleagues, ex- 
tended his greeting to Counsellor Hale, the 
audience responded with heart to what was said, 
in applause of Mr. Hale’s beneficent work in lit. 
erature and in ministry. The diplomas were 
distributed by Counsellors Hale and Wilkinson, 
who received them for the purpose, at the presen- 
tation of Chancellor Vincent. Many a recipient 
expressed a special pleasure in taking a diploma 
from the hand of the author of ‘Ten Times One 
is Ten.” The Rev. Dr. A. H. Gillett, in an ad- 
dress, reported from many auxiliary ‘‘ Chautan- 
quas ” visited by him from Minnesota to Florida. 
His report was nothing short of astonishing for 
breadth and progress in the movement exhibited. 
But more astonishing than all, is news that 
comes tous of C, L. 8. C. work going on in Ja- 
pan, Will it be believed that 800 Japanese are 
this day, in their own native tongue, 
reading the C. L. 8. C. books? Such is the case, 
At least, the ‘ Required Readings” from The 
Chautauquan (monthly magagine) are trans- 
lated for the purpose into the Japanese lan- 
guage, as also is the ‘Philosophy of the Plan 
of Salvation,” and Bushnell’s “‘ Character of 
Jesus.” For this purpose, I say, it is express- 
ly and exclusively the C, L. 8. C. propagating’ 
itself in Japan. Other books of the house are 
dictated in translation by a teacher, an Ameri- 
can missionary woman, herself graduate of the 
C. L. 8. C., from whose lips the Japanese mem- 
bers take down notes in writing for subsequent 
study. Is this not almost miracle? South 
Africa, too, reports a C. L. 8. C. assembly, that 
held a session of several days, and sent a mes- 
sage of greeting to Chautauqua this year. 
Three C. L. 8. C. bodies affiliate by correspon. 
dence with the central organization, which is 
true parent to them. 

A remarkable feature of the day was the 
Alumni Reception, or annual reception given to 
the new graduates, in the spacious parlor of the 
Hotel Atheneum, in the evening. A crowd, to 
equal which a President’s levee in the White 
House at Washington would need to be called to 
mind, thronged for nearly two hours in a con- 
tinuous stream, fora hand-shake, and almost 
literally nothing more, from Dr. and Mrs. Vin- 
cent primarily, and,secondarily, the two Counsel- 
lors who stood by his side. The reason for 
making so slight the conversational exchange, 

was absolute necessity, and, as Spenser sings: 
“Who, then, can strive with strong necessity?” 
The attendance of C. L. 8. C. members from all 
over the Union, was too great to admit of more 
than a hail and a good-bye between each several 
one and the Chancellor. But there was true 
magnetism in even tais personal touch, 

And now let our men of money estimate, if 


they can, the quanti yy may l- 
ity too, of sir cars a 





yan ago into Dr. Vincent’s mind. For to Mr, 
oe of a Summer. onmey © in the for 


so remarkably in 
Chautauqua. This ites to to Dr. Vincent the 
Sy wept conceiving the idea of the C. L, 
8. C., and of fixing and centering it at Chau- 
tauqua, there to radiate its Briarean arms in 
every direction, and embrace the world. 
No man henceforth can wisely take account 
of existing American educational forces with- 
— reckoning ata large valuation, the OC. L. 8. 
, and that Chautauqua University, of which 
th C. L. 8. C, is but a single department. 
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AUTUMN NOTES. 


Unuike the interesting behavior of the bear 
genus, music in New York and the East goes 
to sleep in the Summer and wakes up in the cold 
of Winter. It is a far cry yet to anything like the 
opening of the musical season. So far as one 
can judge, this has within three years shifted— 
and very sensibly~a whole month. It used 
to be the Italian opera that seemed to give the 
signal, close upon the second Monday in Octo- 
ber. But Italian opera has lost the authoritative 
voice here at present; the Philharmonic So- 
eiety’s first concert in November (we presume 
about the 12th) is the event which succeeds to 
the prerogative. Not until the 23d of the same 
month does the German Opera, at the Metropol- 
itan Opera House, inaugurate its performances, 
when wealth and fashion will have found rural- 
ity cold cheer, and Dick, the shepherd, blows 
his nail. 

In the meantime, let us see what has been 
going on during this torrid Summer, in which 
musicians are interested, or the public, unlucky 
enough to dwell in town since May, concerned. 
Two light operas have run merrily all Summer, 
regardless of the mercury’s ambition, at the 
Casino—*‘ Nanon,” a delightful little work, by 
Geneé, most beautifully produced under Mr. 
Aronson’s management, and financially success- 
ful to an extraordinary degree; and at the 
Star, the equally entertaining *‘ Black Hussar,” 
which filled that house, even in hot middle 
August. Then there have been the several Park 
concerts of good out-door bands, and the open- 
air music, under Mr, Gilmore and Mr. Cappa, 
at Brighton, which (for performances by ex- 
clusively wood-and-brass bands) are often artiw 
tic and enjoyable. That is all the pabulum the 
stay-at-homes have had, and were it only sap- 
plemented by one thing—a first-class, large and 
complete concert orchestra, giving perform- 
ances more or less out of doors, each Summer 
night, with thoroughly well-choren programs 
(such as Mr, Thomas used to give at the Central 
Park Garden), it would be quite enough for 
vacation-time. 

The custom among artiste that can be consid- 
ered “* settled here,” of making Summer concert 
engagements at hotels and watering-places, ob- 
tains mere and more; consequently we remark 
fewer going abroad to spend their holidays than 
usual, The departure of the well-known con- 
cert-master, Mr. Hermann Brandt, for perma- 
nent residence in Cincinnati, is to be mentioned. 
The death of William A. Pond adds a name to 
the necrologic column, Among the artists who 
have been heard at various resorts, East and 
West, on Summer concert-tours, have been Miss 
Thursby, the Chevalier De Kontsky, Mile. de 
Lussan, Miss Emma Juch, Mme, Helen Hope- 
kirk, and Mrs, Belle Cole. No new places for 
musical entertainments have been built since 
Spring, but the old Academy of Music has been 
entirely refitted, redecorated, and newly fitted 
with scenes and stage-mechanism, at an expense 
of about $75,000, 

Abroad, the production at the Birmingham 
Festival, of M. Gounod’s sacred oratorio, ** Mors 
et Vita,” has been the most novel incident. 
Several German festivals of periodic recurrence 
have been highly successful. Massenet’s new 
opera, ‘‘Manon Lescaut” has been 
and won most laudatory criticisms. It has also 
been time for the sovteal of the rumor that Verdi 
has positively and actually completed an sdagO. * 

and will ng that much expected work 
yo Winter in Milan, which rumor has 
again gone the rounds. To Gounod’s oratorio 
fuller reference will shortly be made here, 

The Worcester Music ee an annual 
one, the merits, ness and attractiveness 
of which —y very greatly increased within a 
few years, will take place from the 2ist to 25tn 

of September, in the Massachusetts city. The 
Festiva) will include, as hitherto, seven concerts 
and ten rehearsals, The conductor will be Mr. 
Cari Zerrahn, the orchestra, that of the Boston 
Symphony Society, and the chorus, the five hun- 
dred voices that have won such 


credit to the Coun 
notable soloists 
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Ministerial Register, 


BAPTIST. 
a ~~ Wm. Froyrp, accepts call to Friend, 
eb. 


BARKER, W. E., Maiden Rock, Wis., accepts 
call to Lake City, Minn, 


BROOKS, Kenpauu, D. D., Pres,, Kalamagzoo 
College, Mich., resigns. 

BURNGAM, G. W., Lyme, Conn., resigns, 
HANK, W. F., Ronceverte, W. Va., resigns, 


HENDERSON, Joun E., died recently at Mon- 
tego Bay., "Jamaica, Ww. I., aged 70. 


HUNSAKER, J. W., Pinkneyville, Ill, resigns, 
JENKINS, J. A., accepts call to Montevideo, 





OROUTS, A. 8., Waterman, IIL, accepts call to 
Pipestone, “Minn, 

REA, R., ord. paster at New Auburn, Minn, 
SHIRK, G. O., La Salle, Ill, resigns, 

SPENCER, Bunyan, Chicago, Ill, accepts call 
to Zion chy Ban’ Franciso, Oat’ 
STRICKLAND, W. H., Nashville, Tenn., called 
to Denison, Tex, 

WOODS, C. H., Colum! Dak., accepts call to 
Hutchinson, Kan. ~~ : 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


pall, Rosert C., Broad Brook, Ct., accepts 
to East Longmeadow, Mass., fur one 

+ ag 

BISCOE, Grorer 8., Clarks, accepts call to 

Waverly, Neb. 

mow E., Austin, Tex., called to St, 


OCONRY, Henay W., Portland, N, ¥., called to 

Litchfield, 0. 

COLLIER, Isaac, ano Mich., resigns, 
CREELMAN, Wit.u1am, gor Seminary, ord, 

in Second ch., York York, Me * e Aug, 20th. 

DOWD, Quincy L., Kaukauna, Wis,, accepts 
call to Winnetka, Th, ; 

FISH, Henay 8., Plymouth, accepts call to. Lis- 
nD, 

ay Gerorce H., Ypsilanti, Mich,, re« 

signs. 


ae may! Joun W., Aitkin, called to Plain- 
Dn, 


HARWOOD, James W., St. Louis, accepts call to 
Brookfield, Me, 


HERRON, Geonee D., A'lanta, Ga., accepts 
call to Zanesville, O, 

HIBBARD, R. P., Brooklyn, N. ¥., called to 
Chicopee Falls, Mass, 

JORDAN, Eszneser 8., Denmark, Me,, resigns, 

LAWSON, Francis, Olay, Ia., resigns, 

LEE, Lucius, O., Central Turkey Mission, re+ 
signs. 

LEWIS, Joun T., Thomastown and Tallmadge, 

gns. 

MARKHAM, Revsen F., Topeka, accepts call to 
Kirwin, Kan. 

MOONEY, Ropericx J., inst, in Hillsboro" 
Bridge, N. H,, Aug. 18th, 

NEWTON, D. Avavstine, Lancaster, called to 
Stoneham, Mass, 

es Henny M., accepts call to Dunstable, 


PRIOR, Isaac R., hg Bend, Kan., accepts call 
to Park City, Utah 
SINKS, P. W., Albany, Y. Y., called to Berea, O, 
LUTHERAN, 


BERKMEYER, J. W., Poughkeepsie, N, Y,, te« 


signs. 
KRAEHLING, H. D., East Saginaw, Mich., 
called to hkeepsie, N. ¥. 


nee Gunnery, ord. in Columbus, O., Aug, 
th. 


‘HRALL, W. G., Argusville, N. Y., resigns, 

TROWBRIDGE, Cuaaues B., address 923 Mar- 
ket St., Trenton, N. J, 

de, conve F., Attica, removes to Warsaw, 


PRESBYTERIAN, 

CARLETON, Epwagp, D.D., Benton, O., accepte 
call to Shelbyville, I. hy 

DONCAN, C. C. B., Somerset, Penn., resigns, 

FOWLER, J. K., Rockford, [ll., called to Cedar 
Rapids, la. 


GRISBY, 8. L., accepts call to Union City, Tenn. 

HAWES, H. H., D.D., inst. pastor in Staunton, 
Va., "aug. 23d. 

HERRIES, A. J., Sten Penn., accepts call to 
Bloomington, i, , 


HOWISON, W. T., Arkadelphia, Ark., accepts 
call to St, Charles, Mo, > 


LEIGHTON, Joux, D.D., died recently in St. 
POLK, i aot Me accepts call 
J. 8., New: Del., to 
Faggs Manor on, Lennee , Penn. 
ROBERTSON, Waurer H., Gloucester, Cc. H., 
accepts call to Warrenton, Va. 


ROBERTS, R. M., Arcola, IIL. Cie to 131 
Grant 8t., Minneapolis, 


SCOTT, A., called to Mediapolis, ys 
STEEN, M. D. A accepts call to Snohomish 


rudd aT, 9. Mary’s, removes to 
VAN MERE, J fx Conthiann, Ky., called to 


wataon malay Weat Rush accepts 
call to Deini and Rudnor, O, mn 








F. O., La . 
ZESCH, Vain hen deserted to 50 
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The Sunday-sehool. 


LESSON FOR SEPT. 13TH. 





THE SHUNAMMITE’S SON. 





Norres.—Observe that Elisha’s miracles are 
very much parallel to those of Elijah. This 
miracle of raising the Shunammite woman’s son 
is much like that of Elijah’s in raising the son of 
the woman of Zarephath.- “The child was 
grown.” —Large enough to run about; but not 
necessarily full-grown, ——"‘ To the reapers.” — 
In the month of May, perhaps, and when the 
heat had begun to be extreme. Reaping was the 
busiest and happiest occupation of the year. 
The grain was partly wheat, but principally bar- 
ley. The reaping was done by grasping in the 
hand as many stalks as could be held, and cut- 


ting them off with the sickle.———*‘ My head.” 
—It was a case of sun-stroke, though his father 
did not know how serious it was.-—-—*' On the 


bed of the man of God,”—She went up to it. 
The house was a one story square building made 
round a court, with a single series of rooms, 
with all their doors and windows opening on 
this court. On the narrow street was the blank 
wall of one of the four sides of the house, with 
a large arched gateway in the middle, and the 
prophet’s chamber had been built up as a special 
second story over this gateway. “One of the 
asses."’—The asa was the only animal used for 
travel or traffic. The horse was used only in 
war, and the camel was used for traflic in travel- 
ing long distances, by the desert tribes. The 
use of the mule was forbidden. One ass was 
enough, as the servant would walk,——-— 
“Neither new moon nor Sabbath.”’—Not a re- 
ligious day. It would seem that pious 
people in Israel, not being able to go to Jerusa- 
lem, visited the prophets for instruction.——— 
“It shall be well.”—-An evasive answer — 
“Slacken me not the riding.””—The servant was 
to run beside the ass and keep prodding it with 
a sharp stick, to keep it on a gentle trot, — 
* The Shunammile.’—She lived in Sbhunem. 
—— ‘It is well,”"—Merely a polite way of 
evading any talk with him.————** To thrust her 
away.” —Thinking she would annoy his master. 
Her attitude was that of extreme honor and 
self-abasement.———** Did I desire a son?”’—She 
did not wish to say that the child was dead, Many 
people in the East will never announce a death, 
It was 80 with David's servants when Batbsheba’s 


son died, and so Elisha instantly understood J 





whut was binted, “Salule him not,”—The 
forma! saluations usually practiced require de- 
lay and time, and are a matter of politeness, even 
between strangers who would ask name and 
business. —“*Answer him not.”—Except as 
one could answer without stopping.—-—‘ J 
will not leave thee.”—Determined that Elisha 
should go. “Stretched himself upon him,” 
—As using the natural meansto secure warmth, 
just as Christ put clvy on the blind man’s eyes, 
as a sign of the effect desired, but not as dimin. 
ishing the miracle. “Seven times,”—They 
were not counted, but it means several times, just 
as we say a dozen times, 

Instruction.—Death is something more than a 
chance that ‘‘fellon a day.” Itis the one cer- 
tainty in the world. Nothing else is so certain. 

Nothing else is 80 uncertain as death. It may 
come at any time, from an hour’s ¢xposure to 
the sun or the cold. Therefore the command 
of Christ to be always watching. 

Why should suffering and death come? We 
cannot tell. God knows, aud that is enough, 
He does all wisely, and we must take his deal- 
ings as right. 

Go in trouble to God, or to his ministers, or 
people, Go to those Who will point you to God’s 
providence, and will teach you to look up and 
smile, 

There are times for haste. Be patient and 
wait when you must, but when there is anything 
to be done, doit with your might. Get it done 
just as quickly as possible, so that you can do 
something else. A lazy dawdling boy will never 
make a successful man, 

God’s prophets are much like other men. 
God does not reveal everything to them. Elisha 
said: ‘The Lord hath hid it from me”; and 
the Lord hides from the best of his servants his 
reasons, and bids them only believe, 

What is the staff? Only the symbol of power, 
and it had not, in this case, the power Elisha 
had hoped. Why, we do not know. Probably it 
was intended to show that this was a special 
case requiring all the prayer and energy of the 
prophet. 

It is better for aman to go bimeelf than to 
send a servant or a staff. Itis our personal 
attention that is wanted. Sir Moses Montefiore, 
the benevolent Jew, who died a month ago over 
a hundred years old, used to send every year a 
handsome gift for a Christian Sunday-school 
celebration. But it was much more, that he al- 
ways rode over himself, and spoke to the chil- 
dren. If a scholar is ill, or if a person needs 
spiritual direction or comfort, to send a message 
or a tract is something, but to go yourself is 

much more. 

















Science. 


Tue Rural New Yorker of June 17th, had an 
exhaustive paper by a well-known botanist on 


the subject of the immediate influence of 
pollen on fruits, There is a popular belief, en- 


dorsed by Mr. Darwin, Professor Gray, and 
others, that there is sometimes an immediate 
influence. It is said that melons planted im the 
vicinity of cucumbers bear fruit with some of 
the characteristics of a cucumber, that apple 
trees of one variety will bear fruit of a totally 
different character when the flower receives the 
pollen of another kind, and so on in many other 
cases. The paper before us brings together a 
large oumber of recorded instances of such 
changes, and shows that there is nothing in 
them that warrants the inference of change 
through the influence of pollen. Bud variation 
fully accounts for all the variations. In the 
case of corn, colored peas in pods that usually 
bear white ones, colored seeds of stock-giilies, 
and similar instances on record, it is conceded 
that there may be a change in accordance with 
& suggestion made nearly a century ago, that 
the cotyledon is part of the new plant, and the 
whole of the new part of a plant is undoubtedly 
affected by the pollen. If a plant usually with 
a white flower, is by hybridization or crossing 
to produce plants with red flowers, the florist 
can tell this beforehand by the purple tinge of 
stems, leaves and flower stalks, and no doubt 
the cotyledons would be sotinted. Hence in a 
pea-pod where one or more of the peas are to 
produce purple flowers, we might expect the 
cotyledons to have a purple tint, and so we have 
dark peas among the light ones, A grain of 
corn is but a single cotyledon, and these may 
show immediate coloring and other changes. 
The evidence favors the idea of such immediate 
changes, but there is no evidence that fruit, 
popularly so called, is ever changed in this way. 





...-Of the two comets now visible in the sky, 
the first discovered by Barnard on July 7th, is a 
small one, moving sensibly in a parabolic orbit, 
and with a peribelion distance of about 213 mil- 
lions of miles, well outside of the orbit of Mars. 
{t does not reach perihelion until September 
25th, but it is receding from the earth and 
growing fainter. At the time of its discovery 
it was about 150 millions of miles away, and 
could be seen with a telescope of three or four 
inches aperture, though not conspicuous in such 
an instrument. It was then about 30,000 miles 
in diameter, with a faint tail of 200,000 miles or 
s0 in length. Its spectrum was nearly continu- 
ous, indicating that at so great a distance from 
the sun the light is mainly reflected sunlight. 
The processes which produce the bright bands 
and lines in most cometary spectra appear to 
depend on nearness tothe sun. ‘The usual com- 
etary banda could be made out in this case, but 
they were very faint indeed. The comet is 
moving slowly toward the southwest, and on 
September 1st will be in the constellation of 
Scorpio, not far from Antares. The othercomet 
is interesting only as a periodic comet coming 
back on time. It was first discovered by Tuttle, 
of Cawnbridge, in 1858, and was observed again 
in 1871-—2, having a period of a little less than 
fourteen years. It was found at Nice, on 
August 9th, almost precisely in the predicted 
place. Itis very faint and difficult to observe, 
rising only about an hour and a half before the 
sun, 


...-Orcbids are singular plants in a variety 
of points, According to Mr. Harry J. Veitch, 
the seedlings take many years to flower. Seed- 
lings of Lelia triophihalma, raised in 1875, did 
not flower till 1883. Another species, L, Calo- 
glossa, took nineteen years to flower. The 
genus Calanthe it quite smart, seedlings flower- 
ing in about four years, Another remarkable 
discovery recently made is, that in cases where 
orchids produce perfect capsules in nature, and 
are supposed to seed freely—and it has been a 
source of wonder that so many thousand are 
produced in one capsule—but a very small pro- 
portion are perfect. Mr, Darwin gave an opin- 
ion in one of his works, that there was perhaps 
not another family in which there had so many 
intermediate forms died out as in the orchid 
family. It is no wonder, as little by little we 
learn of their remarkable behavior, they seem to 
be worse off in regard to their ability to perpetu- 
ate their race, notwithstanding the supposed 
invigorating power of cross-fertilization, on 
which they mainly depend, than those plants 
doomed to perpetual inter-breeding. 


...-Amherst College, Massachusetts, has re- 
cently received, through the liberality of Hon. 
Elbert E. Fairman, LL.D., of Warsaw, N. Y., 
about six hundred skins of birds, being what 
remained of the collection of the celebrated J. 
J. Audubon. About one hundred of these skins 
have been mounted, and are placed in the Ap- 
pleton Cabinet of the college. 


...-The statement in many of the newspa- 
pers of the country that there had been a show- 
er of meteoric stones at Salem, Ind., and that 
great injury to persons and houses had resulted 
proves, on investigation, to be without any 
foundation in fact. 





Personalities. 


Mason Water WINGFIELD, an English army 
officer and gentleman, is entitled to the name 
and fame of—to all intents and purposes—the 
inventor and systematizer of the modern game 
of lawn-tennis. After the usual breeze of con- 
test, the other claimants to the discovery have 
retired. Major Wingfield in 1873 studied up the 
antique game ; adopted it and brought it out 
under the odd name ‘Sphairistike.” The first 
match was played by him and three other gen- 
tlemen in 1875, in Denbighshire. Major Wing- 
field did not think it then worth while to accept 
a royalty on the few sets made, and it has, to 
employ an Hibernianism, cost him the fortune 
that he never made, because he did not. About 
two million sets have been sold. 


....An old-fashioned ‘‘ welcome home” seems 
to have been tendered Sir Charles Wilson, upon 
his return from the Sfidan to Mountjoy Barracks. 
Arches with suitable inscriptions were erected ; 
the village people lined the road; the Royal 
Engineers turned out, removed the horses from 
his carriage about half a mile from the barracks, 
and dragged the carriage home, and the rejoic- 
ings terminated with a grand display of fire- 
works, 


.-.-A Philadelphia Press writer finds the 
King of Denmark to be a tall, mild-mannered 
man, with compact, gray side whiskers, not par- 
ticularly imposing in appearance, with little ap- 
preciation of poetry, science or urt, but sociable, 
and, for a monarch, he imagines, very conde- 
scending. He speaks English indifferently. 


....-The Princess of Hesse-Darmstadt ex- 
pressly contrived that on her decease the heirs 
should not sell the famous Holbein Madonna to 
an Englishman. On the contrary, she left a 
command in ber will that it should remain in 
the family, and on no account be permitted to 
go to England, France, or Russia. 


....Louis Kossuth is living in the Lanzo Val- 
ley at the foot of the Savoy Alps. In the Fall 
he will take up his permanent residence in 
Naples so as to be near his son Louis, who is 
employed on the [talian State railway. His son 
Francis is manager of the sulphur mines at 
Cesena, Italy. 


....Queen Victoria is said to dislike the royal 
eepulchre of her family at St. George’s, because 
the bones of George 1V. rest there. She holds 
his memory in abhorrence, and does not wish the 
remains of any of her immediate family to be 
placed near his, 


....The World ascribes General Spinner as 
‘* camping out on Pablo Beach, Fla., watching 
the intertangling of the long sea grass so senti- 
mentally suggestive of his own well-known, 
but never clearly understood, signature.” 


...-Sir Jubn Millais is by no means the first 
English printer made a man of title, as several 
thoughtless correspondents have asserted. Sir 
Godfrey Kneller and Sir Joshua Reynolds are 
especially to be remembered. 


.... Gortzchakoff, after the Berlin Conference, 
comparing Lord Beaconsficld’s colleague, the 
present Prime Minister, Lord Salisbury, with 
Bismarck, said “he was wood painted to look 
hke iron.” 


...-Among the thirty life-peere nominated 
by the Crown of Hungary in consequence of the 
reform of the Hungarian House of Magnates, is 
the celebrated M. Paul Gyulai, critic, novelist, 
and poet, 


... I thought I sent to London a mere dic- 
tionary, but I have found with pleasure I have 
sent there a man of talent,” is the compliment 
M. de Blowitz makes M. de Giers pay to M. 
Lessar. 


....We are glad to observe that an effort of 
some vigor is being made to have the grave of 
Israel Putnam, at Brooklyn, Conn, restored, 
properly marked and cared for. 


....-Bishop Doane’s tasteful summer residence 
at Bar Harbor, Me., was named “ Magnum 
Donum” from the deceased eldest daughter of 
the household, Miss Maggie Doane. 


...-Octave Thanet, the story-writer, is a na- 
tive of Andover, Mass., and her first ancestor 
on her mother’s side in this country came over 
on the “‘ Mayflower.” 


....All the British baronetcies are not going 
begging. Mr. R. N. Fowler, a retired tallow- 
chandler, now Mayor of London, has kindly 
consented to take one. 


....At Madame Tussaud’s gallery, in London 
one can now see the Princess Beatrice in her 
wedding dress, and Prince Henry in bis uni- 
form. 


....-Miss Cleveland lately wrote to a friend, 
that the old homestead at Holland Patent never 
seemed so attractive to her as it does this Sum- 
mer. 


...-Mr. William D. Howells has been stopping 


at Old Orchard Beach, Me., and other places 
along the coast. 





Lebbles. 





.---No thermometer should ever live to be a~ 


hundred. 


...»Why would not Claud be a good name for 
a pet Thomas cai? ‘ 


....The Morning Glory started the early clos- 
ing movement among the flowers, 


..A new story is entitled ‘‘The Editor's 
Wallet.” Itis very light, very flat, and has no 
sterling merit. In fact, there is nothing in it. 


....He bowed and ventured to say: ‘ Ex- 
000z me, I dink I haf met you at Zaratoga; my 
pame is Moses.” She: ‘ Really, I do not recall 
your face; but your name has a rather familiar 
sound,” 


..--Comparatively speaking, the Smith re- 
union at Peapack, in New Jersey, on Aug. 26th, 
was a lacerating failure. There were only 4,000 
of that family present. But it was a cold day, 
and the railway facilities were totally in- 
adequate. 


.... Tropical Maid (to Irish milkman): 
**Missis says she’s sure there’s been a great 
deal o’ water in the milk lately, and that if—” 
Pat: ‘‘An’ can ye wander at it, my dear? Smali 
blame to the cows this thur-rsty weather, poor 
craturs !”” 


.... Musical amateur (to Irish fiddler): ** My 
good friend, do you play by note?” Jrish 
Fiddler: * Divil a note, gor.” **Do you play by 
ear, then?” “ Divil an ear, your honor.” “How 
do you play, then?” “By main stringth, be 
jabbers ! and it’s moighty dry wor-r-k !” 


.... Wife: ‘I’ve been looking through ‘Fa- 
mniliar Quotations’ for those beautiful lines, ‘ He 
bore aloft our sword of fire, a world-watched, 
envied nation,’ but I am unable to find them. 
Are they not Shakespeare’s?”” Husband: ‘Well, 
really, [ have forgotten the author’s name, but 
Iam quite sure it begins with 8.” 


.... Customer (in grocery store): You have 
been established in business a long time, I 
understand, Mr. Shortweight? Mr. Shortweight, 
(with pride): Yes, sir. I have sold groceries on 
this corner for twenty-seven years. Oustomer 


-(lifting the cover of the cheese box and quickly 


dropping it): Not longer than that? 


..» What the society girl says: 


The way her green dress fits is 

The rain last night was 

The music of the band is 

No breakfast after 10 a. m. is 

The way Mr. Joncs comes on | Perfectly 

The way DeCourscy stole from that { dreadful. 
bank is 

Just think of that—men in Africa 
carrying off 1,000 women to eat 
them. It is 


...."*My dear,” said a thin little Brooklyn 
man to his wife, *‘ this paper says that there is 
a woman down East who goes out and chops 
wood with her husband.” ‘ Well, what of 
it? I should think she could easily do it if 
he is as thin as you are. I’ve often thought 
of using you to peel potatoes with,” The thin 
man laid down his paper with a sigh that 
sounded like the squeak of u penny whistle. 





....A district messenger boy left the office on 
Broadway, and rushed madly for a Third Avenue 
elevated station. He looked like a blue streak. 
The unusual occurrence created a great commo- 
tion, and a large crowd gathered at the office to 
learn what dreadful accident had happened. 
When it was discovered that the boy had gone to 
deliver a message at the Polo grounds while a 
game was being played, the crowd rapidly dis- 
persed. 


....The students of the university of Texas 
are always playing some game on the profes- 
sors. OUld Professor Gasaway is generally se- 
lected as the target. About 3 o’clock in the 
morning one night last week, he was disturbed 
by the ringing of his door bell. Hastily envel- 
oping his figure in a dressing gown he threw 
open a window and sticking out his head he 
asked what was the cause of the disturbance, 
** The burglars are bad, and we only wanted to 
tell you that one of your windows is open.” 
** Which one?” he asked anxiously. ‘ The one 
you have got your head stuck out of, Professor !” 
replied the students in chorus, 


...“*80 this is your birthday, is it, Mamie?’ 
‘said a visitor at the residence of Colonel Wither- 
spoon, the whole family being present in the 
room at the time. ‘Yes, this is my birthday,’ 
replied Mamie. ‘‘And [ suppose you have had 
lots of presents?” ‘My birthday is of no ac- 
count,” responded Mamie, shaking her head. 
“It is on the 25th of the month, My sister has 
a much nicer birthday than I have. Hers is on 
the 3d of the month.” ‘What difference does 
that make?” ‘[t makes all the difference in the 
world. Papa has got lots of money to buy pre- 
sents with on the 8d of the month, but I don’t 
stand no show at all on my birthday, for then 
his salary is almost all gone.” After the visitor 
had departed, Mamie was very much surprised 
at getting something on her birthday for which 
she was not prepared. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention tn our list af “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their put - 
lishers for all volumes received, The interests o/ 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 








DR. SCHAFF’S MEDIZVAL CHRIS- 
TIANITY.* 





WE welcome this volume for its own 
merits and as a promise of the rapid com- 
pletion of Dr. Schaff’s history of the 
medieval Church. There is need of such 
a work. The student of church _his- 
tory finds in English no such thoroughly 
digested, complete and compact sum- 
mary of the Christian thought and life of 
the Church from Hildebrand to Luther, 
as he finds of the Early Church and of the 
Reformation. We hope that Dr. Schaff 
will be able to devote himself to the com- 


pletion of his undertaking, and that he 


may realize his original purpose of bring- 
ing the history ‘‘ down to the present age.” 

The present volume covers the least 
difficult portion of the medieval era for 
the church historian. The great move- 
ments were in the field of general history, 
and though obscure in many details, were 
comparatively simple and homogeneous in 
character. With the conquest of Teutonic 
heathenism and its Romanization, the basis 
was laid for a rich and varied development 
of Christianity in every department of 
human life. If, in his next volume, Dr. 
Schaff will afford us the same aid to the 
understanding of this great era which he 
has for the earlier periods, he will confer 
an inestimable benefit. 


The volume before us will be earefully 
scanned with reference to ‘what followed. 
In the main it will stand the test. The 
new conditions under which Christianity 
was to work are clearly set forth. A spe- 
cially full and well considered account is 
given of the great missionary operations by 
which Northern, and Western, and Central 
Europe was won to Christianity, and of the 
character of this Christianity. The esti- 
mate of Boniface and his work, is particu- 
larly note-wortby in view of recent discus- 
sions. The account of the ‘ Doctrinal 
Controversies” also deserves particular 
commendation. We are gratified in the 
history of the Monothelistic controversy to 
observe that Dr. Schaff rejects the doctrine 
of the impersonality of Christ’s humanity. 
The note on page 491 shows what 
we deem an advance in our author’s 
thinking, (at least in clearness and 
definiteness), on this difficult but important 
question. Compare vol. 1V. p. 491. n. with 
vol. III. p. 7, §7. The chapters on ** Morals 
and Religion,” and ‘‘ Worship and Cere- 
monies,” will reward careful reading, and 
are replete with valuable information. The 
sections on * The State of Learning,” show 
careful preparation. ‘There appears here, 
however, more plainly, perhaps, than else- 
where, a tendency to treat the history too 
much after the method of a historical Cyclo- 
pedia. Weare not sure that our author’s 
most useful labors in this field are not 
exposing him to some danger as a histor- 
ian, and at any rate he will pardon our 
calling his attention to this exposure, out 
of regard to the highest success of his 
work. To be more specific. The section 
on * The Course of Study,” (p. 611) states 
in the fashion of an Encyclopedia the 
well known facts about the 7rivium and 
the Quadrivium. But the historian should 
show how this course arose and was de- 
veloped, how Logic came to be the con- 
trolling instrument in the discovery and 
maintenance of truth, and how the earlier 
schools, with their methods, and particu- 
larly their exaltation of dialectics, pre- 
pared the way for the universities and the 
rise and reign of the Scholastic Theology. 

We have dwelt with pleasure, in notices 
of preceding volumes of this great work, 
on its superior merits. These excellencies 
mark the volume before us. The bibliog- 
raphy is kept up to the previous high 

standard, and a full and valuable account 
is given of the Ecclesiastical Writers.” 





* HIsTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By PHILIP 
Scuarr. Vol. IV. Medisval Christianity. From 
Gregory I to Gregory VII, A.D, 690—1073. Pp. xiii, 
799. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 


SUNDAY LABOR IN MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 


Part II of the forthcoming “Report of the 
Labor Bureau of Massachusetts,” is upon “ Sun- 
day Labor” in that state; and is aa the reports 
of that Bureau always are, an array of facts, 
leaving the discussion of the moral questions 
involved to those to whom it properly belongs. 
The report deals only with the Sunday labor 
where it is massed, so that there can be some 
breadth to the facts; and where also there is 
some question as to necessity for its being 
done. 

By far the largest of all the industries in the 
state, in which Sunday labor is systematically 
done, is that of the railroads, The first railroad 
train was on what was then the Boston and 
Worcester Road. It began to run on Monday, 
May Ist, 1834, going as far as Newton, seven 
miles out. The first train that ran on Sunday 
was on the second road built in the state, the 
Boston and Providence. It began to run on 
Sunday, September 14th, 1834, and continues 
substantially to this day. The old stage line which 
this road was displacing, had been accustomed 
to go through from Providence to Boston on 
Sunday morning, “‘ to finish the trip” for those 
passengers who had come from New York on the 
Saturday night steamboat. The railroad from 
the first did the: same (finished the trip), and 
does to this day, as do all roads where the occa- 
sion arises. 

The first strictly Sunday train, i.e., one which 
began the trip on Sunday, was a daily stéamboat 
train on the same road, which was put on Sat- 
urday, April 2d, 1836 ; but which only continued 
that Summer, 

On Sunday, July 2d, 1837, a Sunday mail 
train began to run on the Boston and Worces- 
ter, which, in some form, has continued ever 
since, except in the six years from ’47 to ’58, 
during which period, so far as can be learned, 
not even a mail train left Boston on Sunday on 
this road, except when, sometimes, the Cunard 
mail-steamer arrived too late for the last train 
Saturday night, and a special was sent through 
to New York Sunday night. But in May of the 
latter year a Sunday-evening New York mail 
train was announced, which still continues; 
and that train inaugurated the present era of 
Sunday trains. 

The Sunday mail train cn the Eastern road 
had a singularly suggestive history. It was put 
on a8 soon as the road began to run in the Fal) 
of 1838, and continued till February, 1847. On 
the last Sunday of that year it was hauled off, 
apparently because it did not pay, it being un- 
derstood that the management of the ruad gave 
up one-seventh of the contract price to get re- 
leased from that train; and it is told in Salem, 
that on the last train from Boston on that laet 
Sunday afternoon, no passengers rode but em- 
ployésof the railroad. Moreover, for many years 
after, even all during the War, the mail between 
Salem and Boston was carried by a one-horse 
wagon, there not being travel enough to pay for 
any kind of a coach. Indeed, the recent era of 
Sunday railroading, so far as that road is con- 
cerned, did not begin till June, 1872, with the 
putting on of the Bangor express. 

The Sunday ‘‘ church trains” were begun in 
November, 1860, by Mr. Twichell, of the Boston 
and Worcester, between Brookline and Boston, 
at the urgent and long continued solicitation of 
members of churches who had lived in Boston 
but now livedin Brookline, and who wanted 
still to attend upon the ministrations of their 
Boston pastors. It was twelve years before the 
next church local was put on (on the Old Colony 
road), and now for more than twelve years 
every road has had them in some form. But 
the chief point of the matter is, that the whole 
system was begun and extended by church 
going people, for church going purposes ; and 
that from these church excursion trains sprang 
the whole system of seaside Sunday excursion 
trains, now 80 vastly multiplied. A single inci- 
dent illustrates the whole matter. A preacher 
who lived out of town in a villageon the Old 
Colony road, had an opportunity for a number 
of months of supplying a pulpit on the west 
side of Boston. The Sunday local which he 
used reached the city at 10:15 a.m., but he 
found the quarter of an hour to 10:30 too short 
to get to his appointment. So he wrote to the 
proper railroad officer, asking if that train 
could not be run in five minutes earlier. There 
is our Sunday excursion system in its germ. 

For some years after the horse-railroads were 
established no cars were run on Sunday. The 
case of the Cambridge road is an excellent ex- 
ample. It was at the first and is yet, officered 
by conscientious men of the Puritan type, who 
believe in keeping the Sabbath holy ; but they 
were forced, after six years, by the conditions of 
the life of society in which they abode, to yield 
and run their cars on Sunday. 

And the strange part of it all is, that by far 
the chief part of the pressure by which theSun- 
day cars were caused to be put on came from 
church members and church going people, who 
wanted them run for their accommodation in 
going to church, 








Sunday steam cars and horse cars are by far 
the largest systematic Sunday industries in 





Massachusetts, and the others do not call for 
special mention. 

The investigation brought out two points which 
may be expected to be of special value in future 
discussions of the Sunday question, and which 
appear to be new. One is a classification of 


‘labor into two kinds, according to its objects ; 


the other is a showing of the effect of Sunday 
labor in these two classes upon the health and 
wage of+ the laborers. The classification is 
stated thus : 

“ Human labor is performed for two purposes, for 
the production of goods and for personal service. 
In the first instance, it is applied to materials in a 
crude state for the production of thingsin a finished 
state, and such labor may be classified under the 
general head of productive labor. In the second 
instance, it is put forth by man at the demand of 
his fellow man for service to his person, either for 
nis convenience, his amusement, his edification, his 
cleanliness, or his general bodily wants, and for his 
whims; and al] these forms of labor may be classi- 
fled as ‘ personal service,’” 

This classification being established, the in- 
vestigation of the Bureau shows a very marked 
contrast in the effects of the two kinds of labor, 
both upon the health and the wage of laborers. 
Concerning the effect on health, setting the 
brakeman and the plowman, the horse car con- 
ductor and the weaver in contrast, the follow- 
ing statements are made : 

“The plowman, during all the time that he is at 
his work, has his muscles all astrain; but the brake- 
man does not use his one-tenth of the time.” 

Again, referring to an actual instance of a 
horse car conductor which is given, it says: 

‘The weaver who should tend his looms steadily 
for a thousand days in succession, would probably 
break down completely in health long before the 
time was past, while, on the contrary, the horse car 
conductor goes through the whole term without 
losing a day, and finishes the period with vigor un- 
impaired.” 

In short, all that was learned goes to show 
that, what with ‘‘ days off,” which are generally 
taken, and the nature of personal service, the 
Sunday labor done in the Commonwealth does 
not produce any deterioration of health that 
can be discovered. 

A corresponding effect is shown concerning 
wages. The Report says: 

* When systematic work for the production of 
wealth is done on Sunday, that is, when the worker 
labors seven days in the week in the production of 
wealth, there isa powerful and probably an irresiat- 
able tendency to break down the rate of pay, 80 that 
the total amount of the seveu days’ wage will be no 
greater ultimately than the aix days’ wage wes, or 
would have been. But where systematic work in per- 
sonal] service is performed, there is no such tendency 
to break down the daily rate of wage, for the person 
who performs this class of labor for seven days re- 
ceives a full day’s pay more than he would if he 
worked but six days, and 60 the average day’s pay 
is in no way diminished.” 

This classification and the results drawn from 
it are decmed of special value, and it is believed 
that they will have an important bearing upon 
future discussions of the Sunday labor problem 
from the economic stand point. Of course it 
follows, as the report says in closing, ‘‘ that the 
sheer will of man, actuated by no constraint of 
nature nor through the selfish motive of profit, 
but only for what is considered as some human 
convenience, causes all, or nearly all, the Sunday 
labor in Massachusetts.” 


—_— - - 


THIS MONTH'S MAGAZINES. 


In Lippincolt’s, for August, the tone of this 
excellent montbly guest is, as usual, admirable ; 
abundant matter and editorial taste shown in 
the quality and variety of it. The conclusion of 
F. C. Baylor’s entertaining novelette, ‘‘ On This 
Side,” is reached, Mr. F. N. Zabriskie contrib- 
utes in “‘The Truth about Dogs,” a sensible and 
amusing protest against the over-attention and 
favor just now lavished on the canine race. Mr. 
Charles Morris’s ‘* A Chapter of Mystery,” writes 
very perceptively, and in a way to give the 
reader instruction and thought upon the gen- 
eral topic of spiritualism, Frederick G, Mather, 
Horace E. Scudder, W. W. Crane, Paul Hamilton 
Hayne, Marie L. Thompson, and others, either 
through the medium of poetry or prose, add en- 
joyment to the number. 

Mr. Henry James’s new serial is begun in the 
September Atlantic, ‘‘The Princess Casamas- 
sina,” and we may observe that the opening 
three chapters are curiously melodramatic for 
their author. Is Mr. James turning to sensa- 
tionalism? Extremes meet in literature now 
and then, as elsewhere. Mr. W. D. Howells’s 
critical and biographical study of Leopardi, the 
famous Italian poet, is valuable, and well worthy 
the attention. Another article of weight is that 
upon ‘Ancient and Modern Greek,” by William 
Cranston Lawson. Mr. Charles Dudley Warner 
continues his sketches of a Southern journey ; 
Miss Edith M. Thomas furnishes a story of 
considerable originality, ‘‘ Mining for a Masto- 
don’; Dr. J. 8. Barrows tells the history 
of the attempted appropriation of the little 
island of Alto Velo, in the Carribean Sea; and 
there are poems and additional prose articles to 
suit the mood of all folk, The translations in- 
troduced by Mr. Howells in the Leopardi article 





well convey the somber coloring of their author's 
reflections, and his remarkable style. 

In Harper’s the critical article on the distin- 
guished French sculptor of animal life, Antoine 
Louis Barye, will commend itself. It is hand- 
somely and judiciously illustrated, although 
some of the photographs are Jess successful, at 
least in their reproduction, than one could wish. 
C. H. Farnum’s first article upon “ Labrador,” 
and F. Espinasse’s history of ‘The House of 
Murray,” with. their superb pictures, are also to 
be remarked. General Horace Porier’s remin- 
iscent paper upon General Grant will naturally, 
both for timeliness and interest, early claim the 
reader’seye, General Porter keeps himself out 
of the field and his subject always init, In 
allusion to General Grant’s reputation for taci- 
turnity he writes : 

“He was never a secretive man unti] the positions 
of responsibility in which he was placed compelled 
him to be chary of giving expression to his opinions, 
He then learned the force of the philosopher's 
maxim, that the unspoken word is a sword in the 
scabbard, while the spoken word is a sword in the 
hands of one’s enemy. In the field there were con- 
stant visitors in camp ready to circulate any intima- 
tion of the commander’s movements, at the risk of 
having such valuable information reach the enemy ; 
in the White House every encouraging expression 
to an applicant for favors was apt to be tortured 
into a promise, and the President naturally became 
guarded in his intercourse with visitors. When 
questioned beyond the bounds of propriety, his lips 
closed like a vice, and the obtruding party was left 
to supply all the subsequent conversation. These 
circumstances proclaimed him a man who studied 
to be uncommunicative, and gave him a reputation 
which could not fairly be attributed to him. He 
was called the ‘American Spynx,’ and * Ulysses 
the Silent,’ and he was popularly supposed to move 
about with sealed lips,” 

Other writers whose names appear in the 
table of contents, are Constanee Fenimore Wool- 
son, Charles Dudley Warner, Julian Hawthorne, 
Alfred Mathews, Louise Chandler Moulton, 
William D. Howells, Mary E, Wilkins, and 
George William Curtis, 

We have also received September issues of the 
Eclectic, The Catholic World, The Portfolio, 
The Brooklyn Magazine, The Quiver, Once a 
Month, Cassell’s Family Magazine, Macmillan’s, 
the Southern Bivouac, and Good Cheer. 

In The Century the name of Genera) Grant 
occurs in several titles with melancholy appro- 
priateness, a fice portrait being the frontispiece 
of the number. The extreme beauty of the 
etched illustrations, by Mr. Joseph Pennel and 
R. ©. Collius, to the second portion of Mr. 
Howell’s ‘* Panforte di Siena,” is again noticea- 
ble; and while one would not care for too much 
work in their style, the number here presented 
offers an artistic variety to the more familiar 
type. Mr. Cable contributes “The Silent 
South”; Lieut. Frederick Schwatka a fine 
descriptive chat about ‘*The Great River of 
Alaska,” elaborately illustrated with views along 
the Yukon; and Mr, Wendell Phillips Garrison 
gives one some idea of Connecticut in early 
times. Mr. James's mild-mannered serial, ‘The 
Bortonians,” drags its slow length along, de- 
ficient in almost every requisite to make a story 
astory. The Civil War has its still abiding 
share in the magazine, and the Departments, of 
which we think there has gradually grown to be 
too much, contain a large number of communi- 
cations on various topics of interest. 

—__—p>— 

In Man’s Birthright, or the Higher Law of 
Property, Mr. Edward H. G, Clark expresses 
with great confidence, and in a style which is 
more free and startling than elegant, bis settled 
conviction that he has made an end of Adam 
Smith, Ricardo, and the other “ big wigs” of the 
“dismal science,” as Carlyle called Political 
Economy, and with the help of Henry George 
and David Reeves Smith reconstructed the whole 
science of wealth and property. The new sci- 
ence is reduced to a few propositions: 

* First, the conscious in nature owns the uncon- 
scious. Matter is created as the necessary, natural 
and inalienable possession of mind, Thus the in- 
habitants ot the earth jointly own iis material re- 
sources, andthe peoplé of any country are the sov- 
ereign owners of that country’s wealth. Butsecond, 
this wealth must be sub-possessed by individual 
owners—must be divided up and held according to 
abilisxy and industry. And third, we live to-day, 
under the higher law of property—an eleventh com- 
mandment, without which the other ten will have 
small opportunity. Thoushalt take for my people 
each year, two parts in every hundred of whatsoever 
value there be on the face of the earth.” 

This rate of annual two per cent.®taxing is ar- 
rived at in the assumption that property is the 
sum total, not of land, as Henry George would 
have it, but of nature's general bounty, that this 
is the common property of the race, that after 
whatever alienation may occur, at the end of 
each generation, it returns to the common stock, 
Following the suggestion of the Mossic law, # 
generation is rated at fifty years, and as the 
general re-distribution of property once in fifty 
years is obviously impracticable in modern life, 
Mr. Clark proposes an annual rental of two per’ 
cent. instead. This being paid, he proposes to 
let every man go his way, get what he can, buy, 
sell, and devise his property as he does now. 
This is not socialism, and no touch of it, There 
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dre gleama of right-thinking perceptible in it, 
but in its present form, it is entirely irreduci- 
ble to practical terms, and savors more of ctar- 
latantry than of anythingelse. Itis atall events 
a bombastic gallimanfry, about which the author 
orates in arrogant and tumultuous rhetoric, as 
if it contained in it the regeneration of society, 
when, in fact, the only effect of it would be to 
introduce into taxation all the uncertainties and 
opportunities for cheating which beset an in- 
come tax. The definition given to property 
squints at the truth just neariy enough to 
evade it, and fall into the platitude. that man 
has a right to the natural elements of the 
world as far as he can appropriate them, 
What makes the difference between ‘ nature's 
bounty,” in the wild state, and property, Mr. 
Clark does not inquire. He strikes hands with 
Henry George through one half of his book, and 
in the other does not perceive that his two per 
cent, annual tax theory would perpetuate every 
abuse that Mr. George wishes to abolish. The 
assertion of the right of the peuple to the land, or as 
this author prefers to say, to “‘nature’s bounty,” 
without its periodic re-distribution, amounts to 
nothing more than the assertion of the right of 
eminent domain, which is now enforced in all 
civilized governments. Mr. Clark thinks well 
enough of his opinions on all subjects to give 
them out freely and in oracular brevity, 
Thus the origin of Christianity is settled 
out of hand on a low humanistic theory, 
flashed out in afew words. ‘I'he late Mr. Wen- 
dell Phillips is settled in his niche as the fore- 
most man that this country has produced. The 
theory of money he is able to decide beyond all 
doubt, but reserves the word for # new Volunte. 
And as to Mr. George's theory of land, we might 
as well attempt to pluck a comet out of the sky 
by the tail, as to think of disturbing it in its 
luminous elevation. All this comes of letting a 
little light and a great deal of heat into a chaotic 
mind. The hard and fast result of the book, 
when simmered down, is platitude and common- 
place. The look of the thing, and the impres- 
sion it makes as it goes sailing through the sky, 
is that of a chimera bombiens in vacuo, (GQ. P. 
Putnam's Sons. )——— The volume named above 
is introduced by the publishers, the Messrs, 
Putnam, with something like an apology for let- 
ting it go out with the imprimatur of their house. 
No such caution was used in issuing The Way 
Out, by Mr. Charles J. Bellamy, though it is the 
weaker and the more wrong-headed book of the 
two. There are indications of power and frag- 
ments of sense in Mr. Clark’s book, which 
show that his faults are those of a man who has 
Tushed intw print on the basis of half the truth 
and twice the proper amount of enthusiasm. 
But The Way Out is hopeless. The author is a 
novelist, aud follows his romance with a piece of 
emotional political economy. All things must 
have a beginning. Mr. Bellamy’s is a safe one, 
“The prosperity and happiness of the many 
should be the end sought in society.” But hav- 
ing been right once he has exhausted his capaci- 
ties in this direction, and becomes thenceforth 
the most unconsciously amusing author who 
ever offered his speculations to the public with a 
grave purpose. Proposition two asserts that ‘the 
returns paid to capital should never Le permitted 
to exceed market rates of interest.” Market 
rates! There is a beautiful and perhaps a sav- 
ing indefiniteness about that phrase which peo- 
ple who have been much in the market for 
money will appreciate. But supposing for the 
last five years the capitalist in question had 
made nothing at all, but lost, what shall be done 
with him when minus becomes plus and he hasa 
chance of making enough in a year to redeem 
himself again? If Mr. Bellamy's restriction is 
put in operation against him, 
be one community in the world, at all 
events, which will not suffer long nor 
deeply from the imposition of capitalists. When 
the author says that overproduction is not a 
fallacy, we suppose he means to raise his voice 
against the established principle that there can 
be no general overproduction, as general overpro- 
duction is the only kind that economists assert to 
bea fallacy. Is it to charlatanry, or to dim vision, 
that we must attribute such propositions as that 
**All men should wish to help forward the era 
of plenty”; “Eight hours should constitute a 
legal day’s work”; ‘There should be no indi- 
vidual property in land”; “The amount of 
wealth susceptible of inheritance should be 
limited by law”; “It is reprehensible to spend 
money on extreme luxuries as long as necessa- 
ries are not within the reach of all?” Tell us 
why, Mr. Bellamy, and tell us also what are “ ex- 
treme luxuries,” and what you would have the 
rich man do with his superfluous cash, Shall 
he hoard it, or invest and capitalize it; shall 
the people be encouraged to steal it, or the state 
empowered tostealitforthem? A little thonght 
on this point will convince even Mr, Bellamy, 
that where there is great wealth, economic mor- 
ality requires it to be followed by that kind of 
large expenditure which he calls * excessive 
luxuries.” This may not be the best way 
of reaching the end ie has so much to 
say about without at all comprehending 
what it is, i.e., of getting wealth distributed, but 
it is an honest way, and that is more than can be 
said of the methods mainly relied on by our 


there will 





author. Like most economists of the dim and 
emotional class, he wants ‘‘ the province of Re- 
publican government greatly expanded.” This 
means that the state should undertake the care 
of people who do not succeed in taking care of 
themselves. The last step of ‘* The way out” is 
into the blank socialism of the proposition that 
the sick and incapable should be provided for, 
and the vicious reformed (sic) by Government. 
—— The Outline Study of Political Economy, 
by George M, Steele, LL.D., Principal of the 
Wesleyan Academy, Wilbraham, Mass., is a far 
better and saner book than either of the others, 
and comes in another class altogether. It treats 
the subject in outline for the use of Chautauqua 
students, and is published by the Chautauqua 
Press. The audience has had, we should say, 
considerable effect on the method of composi- 
tion ; for instance, the definition of value is 
taken to pieces and defined, a bit at a time, so as 
to make it necessary to reconstruct the whole 
at last, and we fear, without the aid of 
the most Juminous definition, Mr. Steele 
extricates himself at last from the socialistic in- 
ferences involved in his first definition of value, 
as bing principally the cost of production—and 
of cost as labor involved, This is the corner- 
stone of socialism, and though Mr. Steele modi- 
fies itin his subsequent definitions, he does not 
do so in a way to bring the whole significance 
of the correct definition of value before the stu- 
dent. For such students as will use the Chau- 
tauqua manuals, points of this kind should be 
made very plain. They should not be allowed 
to go without being notified of the full import 
of the initial fallacy of tne socialistic philosophy, 
and of the correction required in the definition 
of value to upset it. As a whole, the book is 
fairly done, though not in the beet manner. 
The discussion of the tariff question states the 
two sides of the subject, but omits some of the 
most serious considerations that weigh with the 
opposition to High Protection. As, for exam- 
ple, its demoralizing effect on the people, its 
result in training them out of the habit of rely- 
ing on themselves into that of expecting the 
government to arrange things so as to help 
every man to a prosperous year in his business 
—and in promoting the tendency, which is al- 
ready dangerously strong, of expecting help 
from government in private matters, and ex- 
tending the sphere of its interference with the 
trades and industries. The sections on money, 
banking, and kindred subjects are good, and on 
the whole, the work is written from a sound 
point of view, and its materials are drawn from 
good sources, 


....»Mr. Andrew Lang, who is already known 
to the scholarly public by the high merit of his 
translations from Latin and Greek classics, has 
recently published a new volume on Custom and 
Myth, which is promptly re-issued here in an 
American edition, by the Messrs. Harper & Bros, 
Several of the papers which compose the series 
have already been read in the periodic press, 
Moat of them are newly written for this volume, 
They form a collection of extremely acute 
studies of Folklore, not from the literary or phi- 
lological standpoint, but from that of compari- 
son and of observed facts. Mr. Lang takes issue 
with the theory that the substantial contents of 
a myth may be assumed to be concealed in the 
names of its dramatis persone. The first paper 
in the series is an exposition of the method on 
which Folklore should be studied, and on which 
he conceives that the study of ‘ comparative my- 
thology,” a term which he prefers to Folklore, 
may be expected to yield as much of solid results 
as lie in it, Mr. Lang disputes the theory that 
resemblances in the myths of two wide-apart 
peoples do not necessarily imply any historic 
connection, but are more probably due to the 
operation of the general law, that the human 
mind in a given set of circumstances is most 
likely to work in a given way and elaboratea given 
result, Max Muller and his philological derivation 
fare badly in his hands, but not so badly as the 
theosophic theories, and study of new religions 
that have been spun from the thin web of 
popular mythologies. People affected with 
lingering tenderness for the necromantic assump- 
tions of spiritualism, should read the chapter on 
“The Divining Rod.” We could name a relig- 
ious author who, with the best and most serious 
intention, has recently put forth a volume to 
prove the divine origin and inspiration of the 
signs of the Zodiac, and who, if he remained 
unaffected by Artemus Ward’s saying, that he 
could understand easily enough all about the 
weight of the stars, but never could understand 
how they got their names, might stil] find his 
nebulous theory taken out of his mind by the 
acute and witty surgery practiced in the chap- 
ter on “Star myths.” The peculiarity of the 
book is the application of the comparative 
method of treatment to popular myths. 


--»»We have before us an excellent, brief but 
compendivus little manual on The Lord’s Supper 
Historically Considered, by the Rev. G. A. 
Jacob, D. D., of Teignmouth, Scotland, (The 
University Press, Oxford,) author of “The 
Ecclesiastical Polity of the New Testament,” a 
work writien from the Presbyterian point of 
view, in a liberal spirit, and which has been 
noticed in our columns in terms of high com- 





mendation. The present volume makes no 
claim to originality in matter, but works over 
into a more usable form the original material 
collected in the Rev. Dr. Charles Hebert’s two 
thick octavos, to which Dr. Jacob continually 
refers. Most students will find all they require, 
and very much more than they have gleaned be- 
fore on the subject, in this small and convenient 
manual,——--In the volume mentioned above 
we have the liberal Presbyterian view of the 
Lord’s Supper. The Anglican Doctrine as 
based on the Book of Common Prayer, may be 
studied in Canon Herbert Mortimer Luckock’s 
Studies in the History of the Book of Common 
Prayer, published two or three years ago. (New 
York: Thomas Whittaker), and which is the 
best recent review of the history from the An- 
glican point of view. Canon Luckock is a 
devout believer in the plenary inspiration of the 
Book of Common Prayer. He wants no devia- 
tions and no amendments. He takes it as it is, 
and interprets it in the light of the doctrine of 
the real, as opposed to the personal and cor- 
poreal presence, which latter is the dogma of the 
Church of Rome, Our differences with him are 
imany and wide, though we do not intend to 
discuss them over this book, in which we recog- 
nize a temperate defence of what we hold to be 
an intemperate theory, At all events it is the 
best word that can be said for the sacrificial 
theory of the sacraments, and for the priestly 
theory of the ministry, and as such, as long as 
the theory itself remains a matter of importance, 
is well worth studious attention. The work is 
done with such fullness of learning, with such 
richness and sweetness in the manner, as to 
make us regret that all this conceals something 
like a constitutional inability to comprehend 
the Reformers and the Reformation, and a blind 
devotion to such phrases as Catholic Faith, the 
unanimous voice of the Church, and the consent 
of Antiquity. 


.... The Dictionary of English History, edited 
by Sidney J. Low, B.A., Lecturer on Modern 
History, Kings College, London; and F. 8. 
Pulling, M.A., late Professor of History, York- 
shire College, Leeds, is a much needed manual 
which goes far towards filling « vacancy which 
has been left standing open too long. The 
work is u closely printed ocatavo of 1119 double 
column pages, excepting ten pages of index, 
which are printed in three columns, diamond 
type. The articles are necessarily the briefest 
possible summary of uncolored facts, but as such 
are given with accuracy, and serve their pur- 
pose exceedingly well. In general the sources 
are pointed out which are principally relied 
on in the preparation of each article, and those 
from which further information may be obtained. 
A comparatively long article, by Mr. J. F. Bass 
Mullinger, over six pages in extent, gives with 
great clearness a classified view of the principal 
works on English History. The word English, 
in the title, seems to be used in its widest mean- 
ing, aa we notice that the Dictionary contains 
in its pages numerous articles on Scottish, 
Irish, and Welsh History, and even Colonial. 
One of the longest articles we have noticed is 
that on India. The comprehensive range of 
the titles seems to be all that can be desired, ex- 
tending to such topics as the *‘Gordon Riots,” 
“Free Trade Agitation,” *‘ Clearzrits,” ‘ Lol- 
lards,” ‘‘Culdees,” etc., and to the mimor as 
wellas to the main, civi) and political institu- 
tions of the country. The usable value of the 
Dictionary is greatly increased by an index of 
topics which are treated in the articles, but not 
named in the titles. As a book of common 
reference it will prove 2 boon to all to whom the 
facts of English history have any importance, 
(Cassell & Co.) 


....-The Messrs. Scribner & Welford have on 
sale the elegant illustrated history of Italian Art, 
by Leader Scott, who has already made himself 
publicly known by “A Nook in the Apennines,” 
* Ghiberti and Donatello,” and *‘ Fra Bartolom- 
meo.” His lurger work, The Renaissance of Artin 
Italy, does not assume to be a history, nor to come 
into comparison with the larger works of Rus- 
kin, Symonds, and others, who have written on 
the renaissance. Mr. Scott describes his book as 
a “pictoral guide.” This rather over modest 
statement requires us to add, that in a pretty 
full text the author supplies a guidance, without 
which the “ pictures ” would be dumb, and sup- 
plies it in such an entertaining fashion, and 
with such graceful command of the precise 
thing wanted at the moment, as no one could 
hope for, who was not both in a large and ina 
critical sense, master of the entire history. The 
opinions briefly expressed by him are the best 
conclusions of modern study and criticism, and 
the objects chosen for illustration are those of the 
highest significance, The volume is intended 
to cover the whole ground of the renaissance 
development in architecture, painting, sculp- 
ture, bronze and meta) work, jewelry, embroid- 
ery, and domestic ornamentation. Specimens 
of work in all these departments may be found 
in its pages, along with the intelligent and 
attractive comments and expositions of the 
author. As presented by the Messrs. Scribner 


& Welford, is in four books; the first being de- 
voted to the rise of Italian art, the second to 
its development, the third to its culmination, 


and the fourth to its decline. The volume isa 
large quarto, of heavy ivory-finished linen paper, 
and though there is some inequality in the il- 
lustrations, they are faithfully executed, and 
most of them in first rate style. 


...-The object of Mr. Thomas Sargeant Perry’s 
volume, From Opitz to Lessing; A Study of 
Pseudo-Classicism in Literature, (James R. Os- 
good & Co.), is to find a basis for the general 
conclusion that modern literature is a unit, that 
what happened in one country was repeated in 
another, and that the differenc relations of 
Europe have, since the Renaissance, passed 
through much the same literary experience. 
With the view of establishing his point, he gives 
us in this volume a prolonged series of studies 
of the authors who followed each other in Ger- 
many to Lessing, with the view of identifying 
in them the same influences which operated in 
England and France. We suppose we shall 
have to recognize the author as a disciple of M. 
Taine, as far as method and tendency goes, and 
to say that he writes with as much philosopical 
object before him as of literary purpose, and 
that his method is, in Mr. Spencer’s phrase, to 
seek the key to a given literary development in 
the circumstantial environment, and not in the 
genius or want of genius, of a succession of au- 
thors whose personal forms and individuality 
have their root in a divine ordering of the world. 
A certain few first steps on such a theory as this 
are easily taken. There is a certain influence of 
the environment on mind and its developments, 
which is obvious to all observers. Up to this 
limit it is easy to carry a theory like Mr. Perry’s, 
and get on ewimming}y with it. But for his pur- 
pose it fails unless it holds to the end, and that 
is precisely what we are not able to see that it 
does. To persuade himself to the contrary he 
has to thresh over a great deal of old straw, and 
to support his argument on a very little oat 
meal. 

...-The American churches bave had a good 
glimpse of what is doing for evangelical religion 
in Paris in Dr. Leonard Woolsey Bacon’s pam- 
phlet **God’s Wonderful Work in France.” 
Despite the dense darkness that seems to have 
settled down on an exceptional few of our jour- 
nalists as to it, religious people in general know 


at least enough of what has been accomplished - 


by Mr. McAll to wish toknow more. For that 
purpose we can point them to nothing better 
than The Life and Work of the Rev. G. Theo- 
philus Dodds, by the Rev. Horatius Bonar, D.D., 
of Edinburgh. (Carter & Brothers.) Mr. 
Dodds was the associate of Mr. McAll in his 
mission, and died at the early age of thirty-two, 
a sacrifice to his unsparing devotion. Dr. 
Bonar writes his life from a full heart and with 
a full pen. Mr. Dodds was in this country with 
M. Réveillaud, at the Pan-Presbyterian Council 
held in Philadelphia in the Autumn of 1880, 
and left behind him hosts of friends who will 
never forget the fine figure, the Scotch hearti- 
ness and Christian vivacity of the young apos- 
tle. Dr. Bonar’s memoir is of the kind which 
draws the reader on to the end, and which, 
without making a serious demand on time or 
strength, leaving an ineffaceable impression. 


...-Allowing for all that Swift’s prose loses 
from having been composed for a generation 
now passed away, the great mass of it is on a 
field which embraces too much of human 
nature to lose its point by age or by forgetful- 
ness. The exact form to read him ia, for one 
whose object is not so much that of the serious 
student of literature as desipere in loco is that 
given to the Selections from the Prose Writings 
of Jonathan Swift, with preface and notes, by 
Stanley Lane Poole, in the Messrs, Appleton’s 
Parchment Series. The selections embrace: 
“The Tale of a Tub,” “The Battle of the 
Books,” the essay on “ he Abolishing of Chris- 
tianity in England,” ‘‘ A Meditation on a Broom- 
stick,” “ Gulliver’s Travels,” ** English Political 
Tracts” ; those relating to Ireland ; a ** Proposal 
for Correcting, Improving, and Ascertaining the 
English Tongue,” and “Polite Conversation.” 
Books more delicious to the eye (provided it is a 
young one) and to the hand, than these Parch- 
ment Series volumes are not easy to find, and 
this number, with its never failing flow of wit 
in combination with the perfection of style, 
stands second to none in the series. 


....Under the title of American Political 
Ideas Viewed from the Standpoint of Universal 
History, Mr. John Fiske, of Cambridge, 
Mass., has published three of his best 
known and most successful popular 
lectures. (Harper & Brothers). The most 
valuable of them is the first,on “The Town 
Meeting.” The point in this lecture is not, 
however, so much to expound the law of the Town 
Meeting as an American institution, as to point 
out the earlier historic traces of the same insti- 
tution among other peoples, as for example, the 
Teutonic Mark. This by no means new com- 
parison, 18 illustrated with much learning. The 
popular lecture of the three, is the last, on “Man- 
ifest Destiny,” the thesis of which is the obvious 
indications that English races are destined in the 
near future to control the world, and enforce 
their will and law, to use Tennyson’s phrase, in 





“the partiament of man, the federation of the 
world,”—an agreeable enough prospect, here 
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end in London, but which will hardly bear 
translation into French or German, to say 
nothing of Russian or Italian. 


.-A delightful book and most useful in its 
way is At Home in Italy, by Mrs. E. D. R. Bian- 
ciardi, the virtue in both aspects being that the 
author is, as the name implies, at home in her 
subject, and over and above this possesses the 
gift of inspiring the reader with contidence and 
of making him share fully in the thoughts that 
pass through her own mind and the impressions 
she wishes to convey. Her ideas as to life in 
Italy are sound and prudent. We could wish 
that every American woman going abroad might 
have the benefit of them. (Houghton Mifflin 
& Co.) Due West, or Round The World in 
Ten Months, is the record of a terrestrial cir- 
cumnavigation sturdily attempted, steadily pur- 
sued, and sensibly described by Mr. Maturin M. 
Ballou, in a well made duodecimo bearing the 
above title and published by the Messrs. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. Other people have seen more 
and told more of each definite stage in the long 
journey; but what Mr. Ballou found a ten 
months enjoyment to himself, he has succeeded 
in making a matter of enjoyment and interest 
to his readers. 





--The two volumes of Pére Lacordairé’s 
‘*Conferences,” or, in the Protestant nomencla- 
ture, ‘‘Addresses,” in Notre Dame, are published 
by Thomas Whittaker, in one, under the title 
Jesus Christ God, God and Man. These Con- 
ferences are now old friends, some of which go 
back to 1848 and beyond. They are full of the 
fiery rush of the great preaching friar’s 
eloquence, and with all their devotion to Rome, 
maintain an unusual breadth of Christian 
Catholicity, which makes an agreeable impres- 
sion of the large amount of vommon ground 
that lies between the Roman Church and the 
Protestant. The value of these ‘‘ Conferences” 
is their popular exposition of the fundamen- 
tals of the Christian faith against modern in- 
fidelity. The infidelity which Pére Lacordairé 
8 ruggles with is not in the latest form; but it 
is essentially the same. The (for Protestants) 
unusual methud in which he approaches one 
topic after another and presents the argument, 
will, in many cases, have the startling effect ofa 
new line of defence. 

et 
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Religions _ Futelligence, 


GRUNDWIGIANISM. 


Tne methods of Scandinavian dissenters 
are somewhat sui generis. Waidenstrém, 
in Sweden, in his contest against the Es- 
tablished Church in the interests of a Free 
Church, is endeavoring to gain his ends by 
political agitation and through the Parlia- 
ment. Both as far as man and manner are 
concerned, he is not the first of his kind 
in the history of these countries. What 
he is for Sweden, that Grundwig and Grund- 
wigianism were and are for Denmark, and 
toa great extent for Norway also. Both 
as far as aim and object is concerned, as 
also the ways adopted for securing these 
objects, Waldenstrém, notwithstanding his 
pronounced individuality, has apparently 
learned much from his Danish co-patriot. 
Grundwig, born in 1783, grew up to man- 
hood in the days when the terrors of the 
Napoleonic wars shook Europe from center 
to circumference, and when the Protestant 
Church was beginning to show the first 
signs of a revived life and an endeavor to 
throw off the yoke of the popular ra- 
tionalism. Both these factors exercised a 
powerful influence upon religious training 
and convictions of Grundwig. He was 
amony the first in his little fatherland to 


raise his voice in favor of a renewed 
faith in the National Church. He was 
an enthusiastic patriot and Christian. 


At first received with great favor by both 
high and low, he gradually, in one point 
after the other, departed from the recog- 
nized standurds of the Establishment, the 
symbolical books of the Lutheran Church, 
and thus antagonized those who were in 
authority. Especially was this done 
through his ** Airken’s Gjenrdle” (Protest 
of the Church [against Rationalism]), in 
1825, from which it appeared that he 
placed the apostolic symbol and the faith 
of the Church, and in general the “ living 
word,” above the written word. His de- 
parture from the recognized landmarks of 
faith cost him his position in the Church, 
notwithstanding his remarkable gifts, his 
deep piety, and immense influence through 
his writings. Some of his works are mas- 
terpieces, and have been translated into 
other languages. He was remarkable as a 
poet. In all he composed more than 1,500 
church hymns, and in the usually published 
** Psalmebog for Kirke og Hjem” (** Hymn- 
book for Church and Home”) of the Es- 
tablished Church; of the 721 hymus pub- 
lished in it, no less than 270 
Grundwig. 

Among the people Grundwig gained a 
firm footing, and the authorities were soon 
compelled to give his adherents some offi- 
cial recognition, The weak spot in his 
method seems to have been the joining of 
religious ends with political methods, al- 
though he himself cannot be charged to a 
great extent with these, and he by no means 
went as far as.Waldenstrom does now. 
But since 1872, when he died, and already 
earlier, his adherents have not been over- 
scrupulous in their political ways and alli- 
ances. For nearly fifteen years an alliance 
of this kind has been kept up between them 
and the liberal party of Denmark, and mat- 
ters have gone from bad to worse. One of 
the most determined and learned adherents 
of Grund wig has been the venerable pastor, 
William Birkedale, of Ryslinge, one of the 
leading litterateuwrs of Denmark. He has 
warned and protested against the associa- 
tion with republicanism, which in Denmark 
means revolutionism, but without avail. 
The ultra spirit of liberalism has gained 
such an ascendency in his own congrega- 
tion, that he, after thirty-eight years of 
active service, recently resigned his position 
of pastor. The powers in the Grundwigian 
party seem to have lost their head. They 
have at times allied themselves with social- 
ists and other extremists, and now seem to 
be scarcely anything but anti-monopoly 
political agitators. There are still men 
among the Grundwigians who share in the 
pious spirit and the noble ends of their 
teachers, Dut the party is no longer one 
heart and one soul. 


os 


are from 


For many years the religious world of Germany 
has nut experienced such an exciting episode as 
the famous Stécker trial in Berlin proved to be. 
As is well knuwn, Stécker is one of the court 





preachers at the German capital, and at the same 
time is a most active partizan in politics, having 
identified himself with the Conservative party 
movements, and more especially with the Chris- 
tian Socialistic Party, which endeavors to bring 
the social needs and projects of the hour under 
the contro! of the spirit of charity. Like all 
truly talented and positive characters, Sticker 
has found enthusiastic friends and virulent 
enemies. It is no exaggeration to say, that he 
is the most beloved and the most hated man in 
the religious world of the Fatherland. His own 
polemics and methods of combat are as peculiar 
and as aggressive as is the man; and no one has 
suffered so much under the terrible blows of his 
activity as have the spirits of rationalistic Juda- 
ism,which now virtually controls the press of Ber- 
lin and the other literary centers of Germany. 
For years he has accordingly been the special 
object of their denunciation, and now it seems 
they have been able, through his own lack of wis- 
dom and moderation, to do bim and bis work 
great harm. While the opposing candidate for 
Parliament Jast Fall to the well-known Liberal, 
Professor Virchow, the Freie Presse, edited by 
the Jew Bicker, in the spirit of ultra-radicalism, 
attacked Sticker ina virulent article headed, 
“The Court Preacher, the Parliament Candidate 
and the Liar.” Sticker prosecuted the editor for 
slander, and the Liberal leaders determined to 
make the trial a sensational one, for the purpose 
of breaking Sticker’s influence. The defendant 
had secured as legal help two of the shrewdest 
lawyers in the empire, and in the eight days 
trial, these managed to give the case such a turn 
that it virtually amounted to an arraignment of 
the Court preacher and his political methods. 
In the heat of political debate these latter had 
not been as pure and clean as could possibly be 
demanded of a minister of the Gospel, and every 
weak point in Sttcker’s career that conld be 
used or abased for the purpose of damaging 
him and his cause, was employed for this pur- 
pose. For weeks the trial managed to be the 
cynosure of all eyes in the Evangelical Church 
of Germany, and although formally Stécker 
gained his case, as Bicker was condemned to 
three weeks’ imprisonment, yet even by the Con- 
servative papers and workers the trial is con- 
sidered a sad mistake made by the great leader, 
although no positive wrong againt Sticker was 
proved, The Liberal papers claim that his 
career as a political agitator is ended; but here 
the wish is probably father to the thought, 
Sticker still enjoys the full confidence of the 
Emperor. 


....The Rome correspondent of The Church- 
man gives its version of the appointment of 
Dr. Walsh as Arehbishop of Dublin. He says 
that while the contention regarding the nomina- 
tion of the vacant Archbishopric of Dublin was 
at its mght, and while the Irish bishops were 
still assembled here, the Pope summoned Arch- 
bishop Moran from Sydney to Rome. It was 
supposed that Leo XILL intended to solve the 
difficulties connected with the Dublin arch- 
bishopric by passing over the three names sent 
in and translating the Archbishop of Sydney to 
that see, This aroused a storm of Irish oppo- 
sition. Dr. Walsh was the favorite nominee of 
the Irish clergy and of the National party. 
They would have Dr. Walsh and no one but Dr, 
Walsh. On the 23d of June the Osservator¢ 
Romano officially announced the Pope’s inten- 
tion of conferring a red hat and the dignity of 
cardinal upon Monsignor Moran, Archbishop of 
Sydney. This was a surprise, but it was at once 
looked upon by those qualified to judge, such 
as diplomats accredited to the Holy See and ec- 
clesiastics of high standing, as affording proof 
of the assertion that the Pope intended to make 
him Archbishop of Dublin, and that His Holi- 
ness, in order to give, in face of the outcry for 
Dr. Walsh, greater dignity to Dr. Moran, had de- 
termined to send him to Dublin as cardinal arch- 
bishop at once, rather than wait to confer that 
higher dignity upon him until some time after 
he had occupied the see ; but speedy opposition 
to this plan was presented by Cardinal Manning 
and others, reaching even the expression of fear 
that there might be a serious schism in the 
Irish Church. In this extremity the Pope is 
said to have taken the matter in his own hands, 
and suddenly announced that he had appoinied 
Dr. Walsh. 


....The subject of cremation is now the topic 
of considerable debate in the religious meetings 
and journals of Germany. Its outspoken de- 
fenders are the liberals and radicals in religious 
matters, and this fact was enough to arraign 
against the project all the conservatisms of the 
empire. As yet but one crematory is found in 
Germany—namely, at Gotha, where the body of 
the late Superintendent Schwarz was recently 
burned to ashes. Petitions to permit and en- 
courage this method of disposing of dead bodies 
were presented to the Reichstag, and Bismarck 
spoke .in faver of the project in these words : 
‘It will be necessary to take a stand on the sub- 
ject of cremation. Let us suppose that some 
general, or other high military man, ordered 
that his body should be burned, his wish in the 
matter would have to be respected, and in order 
to do this we should not be compelled to go as 
fay as Gotha,” He is, therefore, in fayor of 





establishing such institutions in Prussia also, 
Officially no religious body has declared itself 
in favor of cremation, except the Free Thinkers 
Association, at its recent meeting in Apolda; 
but the great majority of the Protestanten Ve- 
rein are willing to take a similar standpoint. In 
Berlin there exists already for ten years a soci- 
ety favoring the burning of bodies, and during 
the past year 200 members were added, making 
a total membership of over 600. A large num- 
ber of branch associations have been established 
throughout the empire, and a lively agitation is 
being maintained. The society charge 500 marks 
for cremating one body. 


....In Germany and elsewhere in Europe they 
have societies similar to the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations of America and England, but 
modified in spirit and method by the circum- 
stances of locality and nationality. In Dresden 
the Saxon societies lately held their general 
assembly, on which occasion six theses we redis- 
cussed, which represent the spirit and aim of 
these societies. Saxony has a very conservative 
Lutheran State Church, and this fact explains 
some peculiar features of these resolutions. 
These read - 

*1, The aim of the young men’s societies consists 
in the endeavor everywhere to protect the con- 
firmed youth against the dangers of the world, by 
affording them an ennobling society within and 
without the rooms of the societies, 

“9. More closely defined, these societies stand on 
the basis of Christianity, and more particularly on 
that of the Confession. 

“3. In conjunction with the congregations, and 
as much as possible with the ministers and officers 
of the churches, the members of the societies en- 
deavor to cultivate the use of prayer and of the word 
of God with the young people, and seek to lead them 
in a Christian walk. 

‘4, The importance of the societies consist in this 
that they endeavor to preserve for the Church, in 
every respect, the younger members, and to educate 
them. 

“5, Amd further in this that, although they have 
no political objects, they endeavor to instil] into the 
minds of their members not only a patriotic feeling, 
but also to strengthen them in bodily, moral, and 
spiritual respects, 

“6. While the Young Men’s Societies, in the 
knowledge ol their mission and great importance, 
look for a corresponding recognition, yet neither the 
leaders nor the other members thereof lay claim 
to any special merit, but seek to labor jn ali mod- 
esty, according to the grace of God given to them, 
for the glory of God, for whose blessing they pray 
in their work.” 


....The additions to the Presbyterian church 
last year on examination were 42,972. Of these 
9,657, or nearly a quarter of the whole, are re- 
ported by the Synod of Pennsylvania. The gain 
by conversion is about 7 per cent. of the whole 
membership reported in 1084, and represents 
an average addition of about seven new con- 
verts to each of the 6,093 churches. ‘he follow- 
ing churches report additions of over a hundred 
each. Chefoo, China, 350; Calvary Church, 
Peoria, Lil., 114; Rushville, Ind., 121; Saginaw 
City, Mich., T10; Memorial ‘Tabernacle in St. 
Louis, 106; Brooklyn ‘Tabernacle, (Dr. Tal- 
mage,) 194; Fifth Avenue, N. Y., (Dr. John 
Hall,) 118 ; Bethany, Philadelphia, (Dr. Pierson, ) 
146 ; Olivet, Pbila., 101; Beaver Falls, Pa., 118, 
ten in all. Sixty others report between fifty 
and 100 conversions. The following churches 
report each over a thousand members: Chicago 
Third, 2,208; Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn, (T. 
L. Cuylec’s,) 2,012; Tabernacle, Brooklyn, (T. 
D. Talmage,) 3,169; Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, (Dr. J. Hall,) 2,117; University Place, N. 
Y., 1,210; Brick Church, Rochester, N. Y., 
1,407; Bethany Church, Philadelphia, 1,688 ; 
Fourth Avenue, N. Y., (Dr. H. Crosby,) 1,481. 
The number of churches which have between 
500 and 1,000 members is very large. Two of 
them are in Chefoo, China, one reporting 845, 
aud the other 849 communicants, It this coun- 
try eighty-six other churches report over 500 
members. 


....Jdust now the alterations made in the new 
Irish Prayer Book are exciting a good deal of 
discussion. It will be remembered that the 
rish Church is quite Low, and the changes 
made are in that direction. Canon Liddon has 
formulated the objections to it, and they in- 
clude the following: (1) The Athanasian Creed 
is formally retained, but no direction is made 
that it should ever be read. (2) 1t drops the 
absolution of the penitent on his death-bed, 
which the clergy of the Church of England are 
ordered to use, *‘if the sick person humbly and 
heartily desire it.” For this the Synod has sub- 
stituted the form in the Communion Service. 
The reasons given for this change are that the 
rejected Absolution “hds been the cause cf 
offense to many, and is a form unknown to the 
Church in ancient time.” (3) It has banished 
from its Lectionary all those books called Apocry- 
pha, and bas cut out from the Offertory in the 
Communion Service the sentences from Tobit. 
Besides these changes in the Prayer Book itself, 
the Synod has provided that the House of Lay- 
men in convention shall vote on doctrinal and 
disciplinary questions, something quite wrong, 
according to the High Church view. 


»»»»The Bishop of Paderborn has surprised 





both his allies and his enemies by ordering all 
young candidates for the priesthood in his dio- 
cese, to submit to an examination exactly as de- 
manded by the Prussian May laws. The Ultra- 
montane papers are stunned and do not know 
what to say, while the news is too good even for 
the opponents to believe, that the Catholics of 
Germany are willing to yield to the Cultur- 
kampf. As yet no other Catholic official has 
taken a similar step, and all eyes are turned to 
Rome to see what this surprising step of the 
Paderborn Bishop meaus. Some of the Catho- 
lic papers denounce bim fiercely. 


...-Polyglott American newspaperdom has 
received a new addition. It is called the Wal- 
waj, and is the organ of the Finnish Luther- 
ans. The editor is the Rev, J. W. Lahde, of 
Harbor, O., who is assisted by the Rev J. Hoik- 
ka, of Astoria, Oregon, and the Rey. Nikander, 
of Calumet, Mich. There are but a few thou- 
sand Finns in this country, and these are scat- 
tered over the whole land. The largest settle-, 
ments are found in the mining districts around 
the great lakes. They are, like the Scandina- 
vians, an industrious, frugal people, and all ad- 
herents of the Lutheran confesrion. 


J 
Missions, 

MISSIONS IN UPPER BURMA. 

Last December the Shan and Kakhyen Mis- 
sions of the American Baptist Missionary Union at 
Bhamod in Upper Burma, were broken up through 
the capture of the city by a band of Chinese 
marauders. At that time two of the mission 
houses were burned, and the missionaries with- 
drew to Lower Burma. Towards the last of 
February the city was recaptured by the Bur- 
maps. One of these missionaries, the Rev, Mr. 
Roberts, feeling anxious about the Karen cate- 
chists, unavoidably left behind in the mountains 
the previous December, and wishing to learn the 
state of affairs, started for Mandalay, April 30th. 
On arriving there, he received a letter from the 
Burman officials at Bhamd, inviting him to re- 
turn to that city. Without waiting for an au- 
dience with the King’s ministers, he immediate- 
ly proceded up the Irrawaddy river to Bhamé. 
All the city had been burned, but many new 
houses were already erected. The Shan mission 
house, although badly hacked and looted of all 
its furniture, had escaped destruction, and was 
still in a habitable condition. 

Mr. Roberts would gladly have gone to the 
mountains and visited the Christians, but the 
Governor wisely forbade it; for bands of 
mounted robbers frequented the remoter parts 
of the district. He succeeded, however, in 
sending a messenger with a letter to the Karen 
catechists, who came to the city about a week 
after his arrival. ‘They had not been molested 
on the mountains, and reported that all the 
baptized Christians had remained steadfast, and 
that others wished to be baptized. This intelli- 
gence is very comforting, for these Christians 
had only recently come to a knowledge of the 
trutb, and the war around them was calculated 
to test the reality of their new faith. This hope- 
ful mission occupies a precarious position, Six 
hundred and fifty miles away from the nearest 
mission station, it could receive no care from 
any source if it were abandoned by the mission- 
ary. It is the only Protestant mission in all 
King Theebaw’s kingdom, yet not only the un- 
settled state of the whole district about Bhamé, 
put the inability of the present royal yovern- 
ment to maintain peace and quiet in other parts 
of the realm, render it uncertain whetber 
Bhamd can be permanently reoccupied with 
safety. This uncertainty is the more distressing 
since the prospect of a goodly ingathering 
among the Kakhyens is very promising. 

The Chin mission which has come into exist- 
ence during the last two or three years, has had 
a healthy growth. Hitherto most of the work 
for it has been done from Henthadah as head- 
quarters. The Chins occupy both sides of the 
Western Yoma range of mountains. Many have 
become Christians on the eastern side of the 
mountains, but last February Rev. W. F. 
Thomas went to Sundoway, in Arracan, to teach 
the Chins on the western side the of moun- 
tains. Since then a mission house has been 
built, more than forty believers have been bap- 
tized and formed into two churches, and a school 
of nearly forty pupils has been gathered. These 
baptisms increase the number of Chin commu- 
nicants in Burma to 157. 


$< ——___—_—— 





Tue Basle Foreign Mission Society has 
published its sixty-ninth annual report. Its 
three mission countries are East India, China. 
and Africa. In Africa there are connected with 
this society’s congregations 5,567 members ; in 
China, 2,607 ; in India, 7,980 ; making a total of 
16,154, and an increase of 840 in the year 1884. 
In the employ of the society are. engaged, in 
Africa, twenty-three male missionaries, fifteen 
females missionaries ; in China, thirteen males, 
and ten females ; in India, sixty-one males, and 
forty-nine females. The total income was 
904,827 francs, 
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Hews of the Week, 


DOMESTIC. 


On Tuesday, August 25th, the ‘city of 
Charleston, 8. C., was struck by a cyclone. In 
fifty minutes a damage of $500,000 was done to 
the wharves. The wind ran at the rate of from 
s:venty-five to eighty miles an hour. The water 
iv the river came over the granite wall on the 
battery, breaking flagstones and washing away 
railings, and tons of sea water were hurled in 
upon handsome residences, breaking windows 
and smashing doors. The last time the battery 
was torn up was in 1876. The damage to the 
houses in the city cannot be estimated. The 
spire of the Citadel Square Baptist Church, one 
of the tallest in the city, was blown across the 
four-story dwelling of Thomas D. Dotterer, cut- 
ting away the piazza and front walls, and leav- 
ing the interior exposed to the storm. It will 
take #80,000 to replace the steeple. The roof 
was stripped off of St. Michaels’ Church. The 
fire bells tolled at intervals, indicating breaks in 
the alarm wires. The Plymouth Church, Pitt 
Street, was completely unroofed. The St. Philip 
Street Synagogue was also unroofed. The 
Church Home in Lawrence Street was badly 
damaged, and the Avery Institute unroofed. 
The Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church, in 
Hazel Street, and the chapel of the citadel were 
unroofed. The main building was not seriously 
damaged. The Charleston High School and the 
Catholic Central School were damaged. The 
Mount Zion Presbyterian Church (colored), in 
Calhoun Street was unroofed and badly wrecked. 
The spire of the German Lutheran Church was 
injured. Abouta mile of raiJroad tracks was 
torn up, and freight depots were badly damaged. 
It is stated that many vessels were blown high 
and dry out of the water. The coastwise steam- 
er “St. Helena,” is ashore at Martin’s Point, 
and a canal will have to be cut to get her off. 
Great damage is reported from Jacksonville, 
Suvannah, Augusta, Beaufort, and all along the 
Southern coast. The losses are placed at 
$1,123,000. 





..The Health Department of Montreal is 
backward about giving statistics of the small- 
pox epidemic. The Civic Hospital is much over- 
crowded, and an additional hospital is being 
erected. The opening of the s:bools has been 
postponed till Sept. 15th. A sufficient supply 
of vaccine matter has been ordered from Bos- 
ton, at the expense of the corporation. The 
epidemic was simple in its origin. A Pullman 
car conductor caught the disease im Chicago, 
and brought it to Montreal. He was sent to the 
Hotel Dieu Hoxpital, his case being pronounced 
as simple chicken-pox. He grew worse. All the 
symptoms of virulent small-pox appeared, and 
in a very short time the disease had spread, and 
was brought by attendants to the city. Among 
the poorer people it readily found its victims, 
The French community show a peculiar disre- 
gard te the disease, which they treat very lightly. 
It is not an unusual sight to see French people, 
with tLe disease full upon them, attending to 
their regular business, and frequently French 
children so afflicted are found playing about 
on the streets with other children. 


. .Ex-Gov. Reuben E. Fenton died suddenly 
of heart disease on Aug. 25th, while seated at 
his desk in the First National Bank of James- 
town, N. Y., of which he was President. Ex- 
Governor Fenton was born in 1819, of Scotch- 
Irish ancestry, in Chautauqua County. He was 
at first a Democrat of the old Martin Van Buren 
and Silas Wright stripe. In the Fall of 1852 he 
was elected, as a Democrat, to the House of 
R-presentatives from the Thirty-third District, 
consisting of the counties of Cattaraugus and 
Chautauqua. On the slavery question he was a 
Democrat, until the repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise in 1854, He voted against the repeal in 
Congress, and against the Fugitive Slave Law, 
and the Kansas-Nebraska Act. He served al- 
together ten years in the national legislature. 
In 1°64 he was elected by the Republicans Gov- 
ernor to succeed Mr, Seymour. He was an im- 
posing candidats for Vice-President on the 
ticket with General Grant, in 1868, but he was 
beaten by Schuyler Colfax. 


..A telegram published on Aug. 27th, said 
that a Cuban fillibustering expedition was seen 
to embark late on Wednesday night on board a 
small sailboat at Key West. The number of 
men was estimated at from fifteen to thirty. 
They arrived at the readezvous in carriages, 
bringing packages of arms and ammunition. 
All were well equipped, and had side arms. The 
boat at once started for a larger vessel outside, 
which was said to be waiting for them with a 
contingent from some other point on board. 
The larger vessel was bound for Cuba. A dis- 
patch from Washington said news had been re- 
ceived that a boat load of Cuban revolutionists 
were trying to land at Key West, for the sup- 
posed purpose of organizing an expedition 
against the Cuban Government. Instructions 
were telegraphed to the commander of the reve- 
nue steamer ‘‘ Dix,” at Cedar Keys, to intercept 
the party, and prevent their landing. 


r>+-A great counterfeiting conspiracy was 





discovered at St. Louis last week. A St. Louis 
firm of lithographers were given a plate by the 
counterfeiters, and an order for 3,000 copies, 
saying that they were to be used as cigar box 
labels. The plate had been stolen from the Im- 
perial mintin Brazil, and was of'a 200 millreis 
note. The firm’s suspicions were aroused and 
the United States officials were informed. The 
White brothers, who are under arrest—one in 
St. Louis and the other in Texas—are known 
as civil engineers of repute, who were in 
Government employ in Brazil. They owned prop- 
erty in Texas, and were held in esteem, Lucien 
White was arrested on Monday, Aug. 24th, in 
Waco, Tex., as one of the conspirators. He had 
received a large number of the bogus notes and 
alsoa stamp, by express, with which to place the 
numbers on them. 


..The Probibitionists closed their conven- 
tion at Harrisburg, Penn., on Aug. 25th, by 
nominating, by acclamation, Barr Spangler, of 
Marietta, for State Treasurer. The platform 
adopted, which was exceedingly long, sets forth 
“that the Republican and Democratic parties, 
in their failures to carry out the mandate of the 
Constitution against discriminating in freight 
rates upon our public lines of carriage, and ap- 
portionment of the State into Congressional and 
Assembly districts, merits the condemnation of 
our citizens.” Ex-Governor St. John addressed 
a large audience at the Opera House in the even- 
ing. 

.. The Times recently printed several seri 
ous charges against Mr. J. R. Weaver, formerly 
consul at Vienna, to the effect that he sold the 
Vice Consulate to Dr. Herz for an annual con- 
sideration of $600. These were made with the al- 
leyed authority of the present consul, Mr. Ed- 
mond Jiissen. Mr, Weaver emphatically denies 
them. His denial covers three points, viz.: 1st. 
That he never sold the vice consulship to Dr. 
Herz or any other person, 2d, That any agree- 
ment, expressed or implied, was ever entered 
into relative to the office rent. 3d. That he, in 
place of paying the rent to Dr. Herz, put it into 
his own pockets. He challenges Mr. Jiivsen or 
any other person to prove bis statements false. 


.-The Hon, A, M. Keiley arrived in New 
York on Aug. 26th. He went to Washington on 
Aug. 27th and had an interview with Secretary 
Bayard. Secretary Bayard stated that Mr. 
Keiley had not made a report, as he had none to 
make. He said that Keiley was still minister to 
Austria, and that his return from Europe was 
entirely on his own motion. Secretary Bayard 
also stated that the United States would remain 
entirely passive in the matter, 


.-The Regatta Committee of the New York 
Yacht Club has selected the yacht ‘ Puritan,” 
of Boston, to defend the Queen’s cup against 
the *‘Genesta.” Ina recent accident al race, 
the ‘‘Genesta” witn her topsails furled, easily 
ran ahead of the yacht ** Gracie,” which is es- 
teemed a very fast yacht. The time for the race 
has not yet been determined. 


...-The Republican State Committee assem- 
bled in Saratoga on the 25th of August, and 
named Sept. 22d as the day for the meeting of 
the State Convention, Efforts were made by 
the minority to have an earlier date selected. 
The representation was fixed so as to bring 750 
instead of 500 delegates. 

.-The Grant Monument Fund now amounts 
to somewhat over $65,000 


FOREIGN. 


..The political event of the week in the 
United Kinguom has been Mr. Parnell’s Dublin 
speech, delivered at the banquet on Aug. 24th, 
The Conservative press was thoroughly aroused. 
The London Times says that no prudent poli- 
tician can underrate the importance of the 
action taken by the Irish Nationalists at their 
conference in Dublin. “ Mr. Parnell’s pro- 
gram,” continues the Times, **may, however, 
meet with a fate similar to that which befell 
O’Connell’s at a time when the Irish were as 
confident as they are- now. Mr. Parnell de- 
mands the repeal of the union. So the Irish 
question is no longer a question of local self- 
government, This might be acceded to by Eng- 
land, which will never listen toa plan for the 
separation of Ireland.” ‘The Standard says: 
“Mr. Parnell has declared war. It will be a 
shame and a disaster if English statesmen of 
both parties fail to bafflehim. . . We do 
not pretend to ignore the danger to which the 
imperial unity is exposed. . . . Mr. Parnell 
now holds a strong band. The late Liberal ma- 
jority in Parliament could afford to ignore him, 
but it will be different in a Parliament evenly 
balanced between the two parties. . - Mr. 
Parnell has, however, rivals by the score. He 
knows very well how precarious his tenure of 
authority is. . - If both the Whigs and 
Tories make it clear from the outset that Mr. 
Parnell’s demand for home rule will be met 
with firm opposition his influence will be 
doomed.” The News takes advantage of the 
excitement over Mr. Parnell’s bold declaration 
for Lrish independence to exhibit the advantage 
which a large liberal majority would be to the 
country. The Liberals, argues the Wews, are 





more likely to oppose the Parnellite demands 
than the Conservatives. Mr. Bradlaugh has 
issued a campaign manifesto to his constituency 
in Northampton. In this he urges his majority 
to continue sending him to Parliament despite 
the refusal of the House of Commons to permit 
him to take his seat, until the Commons be 
shamed or compelled by popular feeling to 
accord him his right. Mr. Gladstone has re- 
turned from his yachting cruise. Mr. John 
Morley will abandon literature, and devote him- 
self to politics, with a view, it is said, to a seat 
in the next Liberal Cabinet. The British militia 
which was called out at the time of the Penjdeh 
incident has been ordered to demobilize. Queen 
Victoria, it is said, intends to receive and enter- 
tain visitors at Balmoral Castle during her pres- 
ent stay there. This will be the first season she 
has done so since the death of the Prince Con- 
sort. A hitch occurred in the negotiations of 
Sir H. D. Wolff with the Porte. In Sir H. D, 
Wolff's opening speech, a tone was used which 
displeased the Sultan. England was made 
to appear as if she authoritatively de- 
manded Turkey’s assistance, instead of 
applying to the Sultan as supreme sovereign 
to help in restoring order in Egypt. In the 
interview the English Envoy read a personal 
message from Queen Victoria to the Sultan, ex- 
pressing her best wishes for peace and friend- 
ship. The Sultan made a gracious reply, saying 
he valued the friendship of Queen Victoria and 
an alliance with England, He added that he 
would designate persons to confer with Sir H. 
D. Wolff respecting Egypt, and would grant a 
further audience on the subject. The Times, 
commenting on the controversy between Lord 
Randolph Churchill and the Marquis of Ripon, 
late Viceroy of India, concerning the charges of 
misgovernment of India during the rule of the 
Marquis, says the net result of the controversy 
must be the admission that Lord Randolph is 
not far wrong in his main contention, while 
Lord Ripon has made a satisfactory answer to 
the detailed criticisms of his financial policy, 
and been able to show that many of the acts for 
which he has been blamed were forced upon 
him by the home Government, which, in these 
cases overrode his advice. The Mormun elders, 
numbering seven, who were delivering speeches 
in Clifton Hall, in the east end of London, on 
August 26th, were driven from the building, and 
were then chased down the Mile End road by 
the mob and pelted with all kinds of refuse. 
Their clothing was torn almost to rags in Step- 
ney Green. They managed to hide themselves 
in a house until two cabs were procured, when 
they were driven rapidly away. The Marquis of 
Hartington, Ex-Minister of War, under the 
Gladstone Government, delivered an address at 
Rosendale on August 29th, in which he urged 
the extension of local self-government, so that 
Parliament might be enabled to give its atten- 
tion solely to imperial legislation. No party, he 
said, would ever concede Mr. Parnell’s demands, 
the ultimate result of which would be to bind 
the British members, irrespective of pulitics, to 
combine to keep the empire intact. 


...-The close of the fourth week in Augusi 
shows the total deaths in Spain from cholera by 
tables to be 81,489, with the death rate still much 
over 1,000 each day. The plague has diminished 
in Granada and in most provinces that were at- 
tacked before the middle of July, save in Cuenca, 
but it increases steadily in Almeira and Barce- 
lona, From France, outside of Marseilles and 
Toulon, no news is to be had, though it is 
known that the pest is spreading daily, Dr. 
Ferran’s offer of his services to the authorities 
of Marseilles has been declined. Secretary 
Bayard received a cable dispatch on August 29th, 
saying that cholera had broken out at Nagasaki, 
Japan. The death rate is reported to be large. 
The port has been declared jo. be infected. The 
Swiss Government has prohibited the entry into 
Switzerland of rags, bedding, and second-hand 
clothing from any part of France. At Toulon, 
M. Joubert, Inspector of Marine, died of cholera 
on August 24th. The Mayor has demanded of 
the Government 20,000 francs with which to 
open the hospital of Bon Rencontrer. 


The Caroline Islands not seized by Germany 
will be occupied by Spain directly Spanish troops 
arcive at Yap, the principal island of the group. 
Anti-German meetings continue in the Span- 
ish Provinces. Count von Hatzfeldt, German 
Secretary of State, wrote to Count de Benomart 
Spanish Ambassador to Berlin, on August 24th, 
that Germany iu occupying the Caroline Islands 
had no intention to prejudice any anterior rights 
which Spain might possess therem. A specia) 
Commissioner from Spain to confer with the 
Government regarding the Carolines has arrived 
in Berlin on August 26th, It is reported that Ger- 
mapy has asked a power friendly to both her- 
self and Spain, to act as arbitrator in the dispute. 


..-The remains of Admira] Courbet, which 
were brought home from the East on the iron- 
clad ‘‘ Bayard,” were landed at Hyéres, France, 
on Aug. 26th. Mass had previously been cele- 
brated on board the “‘ Bayard.” The casket was 
covered with wreaths, and salvos of artillery 
were fired during the disembarkation of the 
body. The remaine were then taken to Paria 
and jpterred in the Invalides, 
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PARNELL’S PROGRAM. 


Mr. Parnetz’s declaration that the real 
aim of the Irish party is the dissolution of 
the union, ough totake nobody by surprise. 
Although this policy is definitely set forth 
for the first time, it has been evident to 
those not deceived by outward appearances, 
that separation from the United Kingdom 
has been the hope and purpose of the Irish 
agitators for many years. The land 
troubles were actual grievances, grievances 
of a most distressful character, and no gov- 
ernment ever engaged in a more humane 
work than Mr. Gladstone’s, when it at- 
tempted to rescue for starving tenants a 
measure of justice. But the Irish griev- 
ances go deeper than the landlord question; 
and it has jong been apparent to those who 
read between the lines of Irish utterances 
and who study closely the movements of 
Irish leaders, tbat no adjustment of the re- 
lation between landlord and tenant would 
be satisfactory tothe agitators. It is doubt- 
ful if the eviction of every English land- 
lord, resident or non-resident, were such an 
extreme step to be undertaken by the Gov- 
ernment, would bring content to the Irish 
heart. The Land Act, which Mr. Glad- 
stone succeeded in getting through Parlia- 
ment, was far from being a complete and 
satisfactory measure. It left many points 
of difficulty untouched; but the relief it 
gave was of a most substantial character, 
and many a struggling tenant felt that new 
hope and new possibilities had come into 








his life; and yet the Irish party gives the 
Liberal Party no credit for it, and it really 
seems as though they owed Mr. Gladstone 
a grudge for his powerful support of the 
bill, so inveterately have they abused him. 
His administration need not have fallen if 
they had given him the aid which his ser- 
vice to Ireland might, on the score of grati- 
tude, have led him to expect. 

If the Irish party had no other aim than 
to right the wrongs of their own people, 
their attitude toward the late Liberal Ad- 
ministration might be fitly characterized as 
mean, even perfidious. But if they have 
been looking forward all along to the 
abolition of the union as the great end of 
their labors and as Ireland’s one hope, their 
conduct gains in consistency, whatever may 
be thought of the practicability of their 
scheme. 

The Tory leaders have frequently been 
warned that they must not count on the 
support of the Irish party, who, whatever 
may have been their motive in voting 
against the Liberal Government, could not 
have been moved by love for the Tories, 
with whom they have had nothing in com- 
mon, in a political sense. Now that Mr. 
Parnell has defined the Irish program, Earl 
Salisbury and his cabinet must see that no 
inducement they can offer will bind Par- 
nell and his followers to the fortunes of the 
party in power. The agitators will not, of 
course, ally themselves with either of the 
parties, as the parties now stand or are 
likely to stand in the future on the question 
of abolishing the union. 

From any point of view from which an 
Englishman ean regard Mr. Parnell’s pro- 
gram, it must be pronounced chimerical, 
The road to this conclusion is short and 
plain. Ireland is a national necessity to 
England from its geographical position. 
Its chief city is no farther from London 
than Edinburgh. Its northeastern coast is 
close to Scotland, and the distance between 
Dublin and Holyhead is very small. Eng- 
land must control Ireland, or, better, Ire- 
land must be a part of the United Kingdom, 
for a host of reasons; and whether British 
statesmen can or cannot reach the Irish 
mind with these reasons, they can and will 
resist with unbroken front the demand for 
separation. The Parnell program will not 
receive the least sympathy either from Lib- 
eral or Tory. The idea of Home Rule, 
which has hitherto been the cry of the Lrish 
party, has, as yet, made little or no prog- 
ress in Parliament beyond the Irish benches, 
and what encouragement Mr. Parnell can 
have to launch his infinitely larger scheme 
we cannot imagine. Nor is it easy to see 
how any good can come from it. It is in 
effect a declaration that no legislative relief 
within the power of Parliament to grant, 
no righting of wrongs, which any chival- 
rous administration in London can under- 
take in Ireland’s behalf, will satisfy the 
Irish party. 

There can, we suppose, be little doubt, 
that the masses of Ireland are in sympathy 
with Mr, Parnell’s program; but it is not 
the first time that this curious people bave 
stood in their own light. 





‘“‘BY MANY INFALLIBLE PROOFS.” 


Ir is a common thing for the opposers of 
the Christian faith to declare that it is a 
mere imagination, or at best a religious spec- 
ulation; that the desire for immortality, 
the traditional habit of worship derived 
from remote ancestors, the burden of the 
conscience, which is but the result of su- 
perstitious education, whether among the 
barbarous or civilized races, have conspired 
in the evolution of a system of doctrines 
covering these and other points. Then a 
series of so-called facts were invented, and 
associated with the life of Jesus of Naza- 
reth, and by an anachronism these invented 
or fancied facts were made the historical 
basis of faith. The ingenious but flimsy 
theories of Renan, and the somewhat pro- 
founder speculations of Strauss, passed 
down at third and fourth hand to the peo- 
ple, have led not a few persons, who have 
not taken the pains to investigate or even 
candidly consider these skeptical specula- 
tions, to conclude that the Christian faith 
is, after all, but a religious guess, 
we consider how easily and readily any in- 
fidel speculation is taken up, we are con- 
strained to wonder at the credulity of un- 
belief. It is more marvelous a thousand 








times over than the most unquestioning 
faith of the simplest-minded Christian. 
There is a story of an ancient giant who 
used to make his breakfast off a half dozen 
windmills with their contents, and had no 
difficulty in digesting them, but who, on 
one occasion, after a hearty meal on his 
accustomed diet of windmills, went home 
and choked to death on a small patty of 
butter. It is even so with many so-called 
skeptics; they find no difficulty in swallow- 
ing no end of infidel and rationalistic wind- 
mills, but profess that they do not so much 
as dare to look at, much less seriously con- 
sider, the ‘‘many infallible proofs” upon 
which the Christian faith rests, lest they 
should be choked to death by the mere 
sight of them. 

The truth is, that the Christian, of all 
other persons, has the surest and most solid 
ground for his faith. It is not the vague 
religious emotion or aspiration which we 
are often told it is; not the mere traditional 
belief in things handed down from the 
fathers; not the result of a fevered brain 
and a disturbed conscience. It is both in- 
tellectual and soul confidence in God, 
based upon great historical facts, which 
have been and are attested to him by 
‘* many infallible proofs.” When the apos- 
tles of Christ went forth to the world, they 
did not go preaching a new doctrine of 
words only, much less a new religious 
speculation, as to the existence of God, 
the origin of things, and the destiny of 
man. They went everywhere heralding a 
fact, declaring and announcing Jesus and 
the resurrection. Men were called to faith 
and repentance, and entreated to accept 
the divine forgiveness and return to God, 
on the grounds that be had declared him- 
self gracious to sinners through Jesus 
Christ his only begotten Son, whom he had 
sent as his ambassador, and whom he 
finally accredited by his resurrection from 
the dead. 


It is not the belief in immortality, or hope 
of heaven, or the fear of hell, that gives 
strength to the Ohristian’s faith. It is not 
the beauty of the Christian life as set forth 
in the gospels which gives to Christianity 
its power over the hearts and consciences 
of men. It is the fact of a personal Saviour 
who once lived among men, announcing 
and declaring God to them; ‘‘ who died 
for our sins according to the scriptures, 
was buried and rose again the third day 
according to the scriptures,” and who has 
gone to prepare a place for us; who in the 
meantime ever lives to make intercession 
for us, being touched with every feeling of 
our infirmities. It is the fact of Christian- 
ity more than the doctrines of Christianity 
that underlies the Christian faith. It isthe 
fact of Christ, his death and resurrection, 
which makes it impregnable. Theories 
could be controverted, speculations coun- 
tered by other speculations, but that Christ 
died and rose again, is a fact which is in- 
disputably imbedded among the best attest- 
ed: realities of time and human history. It 
was the preaching of these grand facts 
which aroused the consciences and pricked 
the hearts of the very people who had mur- 
dered the man of Nazareth; it was the 
declaration of the fact of the resurrection 
which first brought the scoffing Athenians 
to listen with attention and respect to the 
preaching of Paul. It is the preaching of 


the personal Christ and _ his res- 
urrection from the dead, which 
holds the attention of the world 


to-day. This great manifold fact of Christ 
was not an invention of religious fanatics, 
not the imaginings of ascetic enthusiasts, 
but the well-attested reality of the time 
and day in which he first preached to the 
people. Upon the certainty of the resur- 
rection the apostles did not hesitate to de- 
clare their whole faith rested. ‘‘If Christ 
be not risen then is our preaching in vain, 
and your faith is also in vain. Yea, and we 
are found false witnesses of God; because 
we have testified of God that he raised up 
Christ.” Nothing could be more squarely 
put than that the Christian faith rests on 
the solid ground of fact. It is worthy of 
note that Luke, the Gentile physician (by 
profession and training a representative of 
what we would to-day call the scientific, 
skeptical cluss), wrote to his friend, The- 
ophilus, two long letters, in both of which 
he opens by insisting that the Christian 
faith and doctrine was grounded in facta 





and not in speculation. In the opening of 


the Gospel that bears his name, he pro- .. 


fesses that he was induced to write it, that 
his friend ‘‘ might know the certainty of 
the things” which had been declared to 
him, and which he had undoubtedly taken 
on the testimony of the apostles. And in 
his record, known to us as the Acts of the 
Apostles, he uses this extraordinary lan- 
guage in his opening sentence. Speaking 
of Jesus, he said: ‘‘He showed himself 
alive, after his passion, by many infallible 
proofs.” Here isthe ground of the Chris- 
tian’s faith. Here he stands; like Luther 
at Worms, he ‘“‘can do none else.” To 
challenge the Christian faith is to challenge 
these facts; to challenge these facts is to 
challenge all history. For if Christ was 
not raised from the dead, then was not 
Rome ruled by Augustus. If Christ was not 
raised, then was not the battle of Bunker 
Hill fought, and the monument to that fa- 
mous battle is the result of an idle fancy, 
invented to give an historical basis for the 
theory of our Government. 


- 


SIGNING PETITIONS FOR PARDON. 


Peririons for the pardon of criminals, 
addressed to the governors of States, in 
whom the pardoning power is usually 
vested, are often very carelessly and incon- 
siderately signed, and that, too, by pefsons 
whose character and social standing entitle 
them to confidence and respect. A case itt 
point has just come to our knowledge. A 
gentleman in this city was some years since 
approached by a man who was a perfect 
stranger to him, but who saluted him as 
follows: 

‘*T have called to thank you for getting 
me out of state prison.” 

“Out of state prison!” responded this 
gentleman. ‘‘ Why, sit, I do not even 
know you. Who are you? I think you 
must be mistaken.” 

‘‘No, sir, lam not mistaken. You did 
itforme. It was your name on my peti- 
tion that did the work; and I am greatly 
obliged to you for it.” 

‘My name on your petition!” said this 
gentleman. ‘‘ Why, what do you mean? 
I have no recollection of signing your peti- 
tion for a pardon.” 

“Yes, you did, and it was your name 
that induced the Governor to let me out of 
state prison.” 

This gentleman, upon refreshing his 
memory, recalled the forgotten fact that 
some ten years before he had been asked 
to sign a petition for a pardon in behalf of 
a convict then confined at Sing Sing in this 
state, and that he had done so at the request 
of a friend, without. knowing the convict, 
or knowing anything about the crime, or 
the circumstances of its commission, or the 
evidence upon which the jury found him 
guilty, and without any investigation as to 
the propriety of his pardon. He was sim- 
ply asked to sign the paper, and he did it 
without thought, because the paper was 
presented to him by the right man; and he 
was, moreover, so little impressed with his 
own act that he had entirely forgotten it. 
The fact that he had done so at all was re- 
vived in his memory only when the par- 
doned convict, some years afterward, 
approached him and persisted in thanking 
him for the service. 

This gentleman at once began to reflect 
upon what he had done in such a careless 
manner. He had asked the Governor of 
the State of New York to release a convict 
from state prison, before the term of his 
sentence had expired, and so far to nullify 
the deliberate judgment of the jury that 
heard the evidence upon his trial, and in 
the light of that evidence found him to 
be guilty, as well as practically to va- 
cate the sentence of the court that had 
consigned him to prison for a fixed 
term of years. All this he had done to 
gratify the wishes of a friend, who asked 
him to sign the petition; and, at the time 
of doing it, he knew nothing about the 
man, or the circumstances bearing upon 
the question that related to the propriety of 
his pardon. It so happened that the Gov- 
ernor and this gentleman sustained toward 
each other the relation of intimate, person- 
al and political friendship; and it occurred 
to the latter that this fact, though utterly 
irrelevant to the point to be d 
may have influenced the former to do what 
he otherwige would not have done, and 
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what ought not to have been done at all. 
Reflections of this character led him to 
adopt the solemn resolution that he would 
never again put his name to a petition for 
the pardon of a convict, without carefully 
examining into the facts of the case, and 
being satisfied that the case was proper one 
for the exercise of gubernatorial clemency. 

There can be no question as to the pro- 
priety of such a resolution on the part of 
every one who means to act in correspond- 
ence with the obligations of good citizen- 
ship. He who asks the Governor of a state 
to annul the sentence of law, by pardon- 
ing the convict whom the law has in its 
penal custody, assumes a very grave re- 
sponsibility; and he certainly should not 
ignore this fact. The least that he can do 
is to satisfy himself by a suitable examina- 
tion of the case, that the request ought to 
be granted. The probability even then is, 
that he will judge more favorably to the 
convict than the facts warrant, and more 
favorably than he would judge if he held 
the pardoning power in his own hand, with 
all its official responsibilities in relatiun to 
the general community. The thing which 
he asks is in derogation of the usual course 
of law; and, except in peculiar circum- 
stances, it cannot be done without weak- 
ening the power of law to afford the 
needed protection to human society. To 
sign such a petition carelessly, as a matter 
of course, or merely in obedience to the 
wishes or entreaties of another, is an offense 
against good order and the safety of the 
general public. It may lead the Governor 
to amistake which he would not otherwise 
commit. There is no doubt that a great 
many pardons, probably the majority of 
them, have been improperly granted; and 
a potent reason therefor we have in the 
fact of improper petitions for such pardons, 

Law, in order effectually to do its work, 
must be made a terror to evil doers; and 
such it cannot be, if it be uncertain whether 
it will be faithfully executed. The mere 
machinery of law-indictments and criminal 
trials, courts and juries, will be of -but 
little value, if the pardoning prerogative 
by misuse and perversion, interferes with 
its legitimate operation. He who, by an- 
nexing his name to a petition for pardon, 
contributes his influence to the production 
of this misuse and perversion, is doing so- 
ciety a bad service, and in this sense does 
not act the part of good citizenship. His 
responsibility for what he dves is as real as 
that of the Governor to whom the official 
power belongs. The private citizen has no 
right to ask for the pardon of a convict 
any more than has the Governor to grant 
it, except on the single supposition that it 
can be granted in consistency with the 
safety of society. 


— 
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MUST THE MINISTERS GO? 


As far as their control of Yale College is 
concerned, Mason Young, Esq., an efficient 
alumnus, and a recent member of the body 
to which his strictures apply, says they 
must go. We haveread his pamphlet with 
attention but remain unconvinced. 

Mr. Young steers clear of the wild 
notions about the charter noticed by us last 
week. Heraises nodoubts as to its validlty 
nor as to the restriction, under that instru- 
ment, of the eleven clerical corporate mem- 
berships to the Congregational ministers of 
Connecticut. He contemplates no violent 
methods and no changes that might not be 
brought about by the President and Fellows 
acting freely in connection with the Legis- 
lature of the state. But what he has to 
suggest is the familiar proposal to reduce 
the clerical majerity in the corporation to 
a minority and to pass the college over, all 
parties uniting in friendly consent, to a non- 
ministerial administration. 

As to the question whether the cbarter of 
Yale College requires modification or 
whether the college might gain by any 
possible changes in that instrument, we do 
not now say anything. Mr. Young’s move- 
ment is not for modification but for revo- 
lution. What his pamphlet strikes at is 
the preponderance of clerical influence in 
the corporation. The one thing it puts 
beyond all doubt is, not that Yale College 
is loaded with abuses or with incompe- 
tence, but that he wants to turn out the 
ministers. 

a, We doubt whether he or the gentlemen 
who think with him have taken a good 











look at the resistance these measures would 
encounter. Connecticut may not be ready 
to surrender the control of her ancient 
university, or to commit it on equal or 
possibly unequal terms, to the citizens of 
other states. Mr. Young complains of the 
election to the Yale Corporation of the 
graduates of other colleges, but forgets 
that Connecticut citizens may have a touch 
of the same feeling as to their state insti- 
tutions, especially if there is danger of their 
being called on to share it controls with New 
York or Massachusetts. We will not ask Mr. 
Young to tell what he knows of the pecu- 
liar pliancy of Connecticut Congregational- 
ists in yielding their rights,especially when 
they turn on points of conscientious con- 
viction. We do not even ask whether he 
and his friends have counted up the amount 
of support Yale receives from people who 
have endowed her with funds, and who 
send her their sons because they believe in 
the corporate organization of the college, 
and see in it the assurance of a sound, 
serious and every way wholesome religious 
training. | 

We do not press these points now, but 
only name them in passing as hints of the 
parties in interest that would have to be 
reckoned with should this agitation proceed 
far enough to become serious. 

What we do wish to say is, that thus far 
nothing has been done to give it this charac- 
ter. The parties to the agitation have made 
up no case. They have issued their bulls but 
they have not yet shown that there exists 
even so nebulous an object as the New 
York Herald's comet to launch it against. 
They may as well know at’ the outset that 
the President and Fellows of Yale College 
are neither cowards nor incapables, and 
that if they are to be battered out of their 
high and serious trust it will be by the ap- 
plication of some more responsible and less 
convivial argument than votes obtained at 
those peculiarly deliberative assemblies 
known as college class-meeting dinners. 

If a reason for modifying the charter 
can be shown, the Connecticut ministers 
are not the men to refuse to make sacri- 
fices, nor is THe INDEPENDENT the journal 
to set itself in advance against such a 
measure. But if the discussion is to come 
up it would be very much in order to begin 
with something like a'bill of complaints, 
and to show that the corporate machinery 
is working badly.” 

Mr. Young. however, says it isnot. He 
admits that his own judgment has been 
against the agitation for-the present. He 
shows by tabulated reports that in twenty- 
five years since he was graduated, the 
College has made great progress in all di- 
rections; so great that he relies on it to 
carry his point that the corporate machinery 
under which it has taken place can be 
trusted no longer. 

This reasoning resembles that of a gen- 
tleman known in this office, who has stead- 
ily refused to cross the Atlantic by the 
Cunard line, on the ground that the abso- 
lute immunity the steamers -have enjoyed 
against loss, creates, on the doctrine of 
chances, a probability that the next one 
will go to the bottom. 

This is rather slender ground to set up a 
revolution on, and when we inquire for 
anything stronger we do not getit. The 
financial management has not gone wrong. 
With a trifling exception, for which Mr. 
Young had his fair share of responsibility, 
not a dollar of the endowment funds en- 
trusted to the President and Feliows of Yale 
has been lost. Harvard has had to replace 
herendowments. Other colleges which have 
been on this new basis of non-ministerial 
supervision have already lost theirs; but 
these Connecticut ministers, amid all the 
abuse that has fallen on them since 1701, 
have held on to every dollar they have re- 
ceived, and can show not only the faded 
charters on which their rights rest, but the 
books which the founders brought as the 
first contribution to the endowment. 

No one complains that the corporation 
meddles, or that it embarrasses the Facul- 
ties. There have been no troublesome 
failures to agree. The Fellows have not 
refused to confirm professors elected by 
the Faculties. They have not been out of 
sympathy with their new measures, but 
have done what they could to promote 
them. * 





that the Faculties are nut working economi- 
cally, as there is a duplication of professor- 
ships and other foundations in the separate 
departments. 

Well, we are glad to hear this. It is the 
best report from Yale College for many a 
month. There ought to be more than one, 
and in some cases, more than two pro- 
fessors in each department of study in 
Yale. 

Suppose there is a physical laboratory 
aod achemical chair in the academic de- 
partment. It is exactly where they are 
wanted. There are several other things in 
the academic department which reappear 
in all the other departments. It would 
make a fine mess of the university to break 
up this duplication and to group all the 
instructors in the same department of 
learning together in the same faculty. 
The friends of the college may accept the 
fact, as it is charged in the pamphlet. It 
does not tell against the college. It only 
shows that Mr. Young is a Balaam for curs- 
ing. 

No one who understood Yale College or 
had any right conception of the relation of 
the corporations to the Faculties of a great 
university, could have committed himself 
to such criticism. He is not alone, how- 
ever,in this, and even in his own pam- 
phlet this is not the only confusion that 
comes from the same cause. It would not 
be worth speaking of if it were. We name 
it as a characteristic example of the confu- 
sion into which most of these college re- 
formers fall as to the relative functions of 
the Fellows on the one hand, and the Fac- 
ulties on the other. They expect the Fel- 
lows to do what belongs to the Faculties, 
and they expect to galvanize the 
university into new activity by put- 
ting a lot of galvanic people into the 
corporation. That is not the place for 
them. The corporate function of the Fel- 
lows confines them to visitorial activity, 
and to responsibilities which are conserva- 
tive in their nature. The extension of the 
university, and enterprise in extending it 
must come, as it always has come, from the 
Faculties. If there are defects in the 
government of the students, in the drill of 
the class-room, in the curriculum of aca- 
demic work, or in the general tone, temper, 
and morals of the college, the fault of it lies 
with the Faculties. There are laymen of 
the greatest ability in the corporation. 
Senators, governors, judges, up to the 
Chief Justice, and men with force enough 
in them to move the nation. We do 
not intimate that the Faculties are filled 
with men of lower ability, but we do say 
that in the Faculties of the university those 
lay Fellows could have applied their force 
to it, asthey cannot among the Fellows; 
that, as a rule, it is not the President and 
the Faculties who make the university. 

The real amount of perceptible minis- 
terial influence that trickles out of 
the corporation into the academic 
life at Yale is only enough to pre- 
serve the Christian character of the 
University, aud on the broadest basis of 
Catholic comprehension at that. The en- 
tire business management is left to the 
Prudential Committee, which Mr. Young 
has worked with long enough to know that 
it is not a body of ministers. The aca- 
demic and Departmental Faculties, except- 
ing the Theological, are almost exclusively 
laymen, and we will venture the assertion 

that what commendation the college gets 
will go for the most part to the praise of 
laymen, and that neither Mr. Young, nor 
his friends, can formulate a substantial 
complaint against the college that will not 
involve ten laymen for one minister, at the 
lowest computation. 

Yale has always been a conservative col- 
lege, and it would throw a good desl of 
light into some of its reforming friends’ 
minds, as well as reduce their confidence,to 
inquire why it has been so. 


= 





Tue seven Mormon elders, who for some 
time have been doing missionary work in Lon- 
don, were last week mobbed and pelted through 
the streets. Mormonism, as 4 religious system, 
is a gross imposture, and its polygamy is a gross 
immorality, which, when practiced, should be 
punished. But we submit that mobbing Mormon 
priests, who are simply preaching thvir faith. is 
& gross outrage upon their rights, which ought 


Eflitorial Hotes, 


Tuey say that Senator Evarts wants to be the 
Republican candidate for President in 1888, and 
therefore will be glad to take the candidacy for 
Governor of New York. We very much doubt 
about his being afflicted with that bee in the 
bonnet, and have no doubt that he would much 
prefer to let the presidency take care of itself, 
and himself keep his honorable seat in the 
Senate, for whose duties he is so well fitted. We: 
believe he will make one of the most dis- 
tinguished and useful senators New York ever 
sent to be her representatives in Washington. 
If, however, he should consent to run against 
his will, there is no Republican that need not 
feel roud to accept him us the standard bearer 
of the party. But whether he be the candidate 
or not, some such man, some thoroughly honest, 
true man, some representative of the higher 
ideas and purposes of the party must be selected 
if we hope for success, That is simply impera- 
tive at the present time. To quote the politician 
in one of Evarts's stories—** We must pander a 
little to the moral sense of the community.” It 
is on that tack that the Democats have elected 
their President, and are likely to try to re-elect 
him. Republicans must put their best men for- 
ward, or they will fail. They must prove that 
they are in earnest. They cannot expect patriotic 
citizens—call them Mugwumps or what you will 
—to support any questionable man. We have 
once refused to support a Republican nomination 
in this state, as we did last year the Republican 
nomination for the Presidency, and we can do it 
again. There are suvh men to be had as Levi P. 
Morton, Andrew D, White, and Mayor Low. 
These are safe men, and one of them, or one like 
them, must be nominated, or the party will be 
defeated. 








We invite public attention to the following 

‘well authenticated ” information, furnished by 
one of the daily papers, in regard to gambling 

on board the Atlantic steamers. The plea that 
the captains of these steamers have no control 
over these law breakers, and corruptors of pub- 
lic morals, is simple nonsense, There is no 
place, hardly, on earth, where there is more 
power to suppress *‘infernal” practices, of all 
sorts, than there, and the captains know it. If, 
after this ‘‘well authenticated information ” 
with full particulars, is given to us, of such im- 
morality, we will publish the same with suitable 
comments : 

‘Well authenticated instances of gambling on 
board some of the steamers plying between New 
York city and European ports, have aroused con- 
siderable public attention and protest. When the 
captains of the said steamers say that it is a matter 
beyond their control, the better classes of people 
think very differently. At any rate the floating 
palaces on which such an infernal business is tol- 
erated, will find in time that respectabie travel will 
turn its patronage in other directions,” 





Tux Protestant Episcopal Church is all one, 
and is as proud of its unity and catholicity as is 
the Roman Catholic Church ; but it takes a great 
many kinds of Episcopalians to make the 
Church, and we are glad it is so. Even ritual- 
ism, childish as it is, may properly claim not to 
be excluded from Cbrist’s Church, which has 
precepts against sins, but none againet silliness, 
We have the heartiest sympathy with Bishop 
Bedell’s sentiment, if not wholly with bis action 
in the case of a priest of the Church in the city 
of Toledo, He had introduced certaia perferm- 
ances in the house of God which would have 
been regarded with abundant favor in Bishop 
Doane, or Seymour, or McLaren, or Potter's 
diocese, but which were complained of, and the 
Bishop warned him that if he did not desist, he 
would have to stand trial for misbehavior, know- 
ing that he was in a Low Church diocese. He 
concluded it would not be best to resist the 
bishop, and he wrote a letter of submission to 
his Diocesan, but how sincerely he regarded it as 
a ‘godly admonition” may be guessed from the 
concluding paragraph of his letter: 

“To resign would be to confess that I knew my 
position to be untenable, or that I had forfeited the 
confidence of my flock, I therefore yield, under 
protest, ‘until this tyranny be overpast.’ 

“ Your poor, and therefore helpless servent, 

“ Cuas. H, DEGARMO,” 





Tue Irish Episcopal Church Synod has 
adopted the following very restrictive canon : 

“Phere shall not be any cross, ornamental or 
otherwise, on the communion table, or on the cover- 
ing thereof, nor shall a cross be erected or depicted 
on the wall or other structure, behind the commun- 
fon table, in any of the churches, or other places of 
worship of the Chusch of Ireland.” 
This is really rather stiffly Puritan. No cross 
can be put as an ornament on or about the com- 
munion table, nor on the wall behind it, And 
yet there can be a picture of a dove, or a jamb, 
on the glass behind it. A cross, however, would 
be idolatrous. Not even a cross for a book mark 
in a Bible or Prayer Book that may rest on the 
communion table. This is infringing liberty 
with a vengeance. We have no fondness, as all 
our readers know, for any type of ritualism ; we 








In the pamphlet before us, it is charged 


to be punished, whether in London or anywhere 


believe it to be silly when it is not also misiead- 
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ing. But to forbid the use of the emblem of 
Christ's death, which any communicant can 
wear on his heart, is an interference with the 
religious liberty of a congregation which we 
cannot approve, even if its purpose is to pre- 
vent people from bowing their heads before it. 
But why cannot the Irish Ritualists take a hint 
from that Irish curate who defended his lect- 
ures by saying: ‘* We have put no cross bere. 
Look ! we have cut cne out’’—with a jig-saw. 

Very curious is the effort making in various 
quarters here and in England, to stir up preju- 
dice against the Revised Version of the Bible on 
theological grounds. Professor Briggs has de- 
clared that the Revisers were governed by theo- 
logical considerations which forbade them to 
traueslate according to their text, In England 
Canon F. C. Cook, editor of the *‘Speaker’s Com- 
mentary,” has published a long letter, declaring 
that the margins of the Revision show that those 
who are responsible for their renderings are 
little better than Rationalists. He says: 

“ There have evidently been two conflicting par- 
ties in the revising body, the one holding fast the 
fundamental truths recognized by the Church, the 
other disposed to adopt or to countenance so-called 
liberal views, or in other words, rationalistic inno- 
vations. These two tendencies are conspicuous in 
the renderings of the text and of the margin.” 

The texts on which he depends are Gen. xlix, 10, 
** Until Shiloh come,” rendered in the margin, 
* till he come to Shilob, having the obedience of 
the people” ; Ps. alv, 6, ** Thy throne, O God, is 
forever and ever,” which is, says Cannon Cook, 
the renderimg authoritatively given by imspira- 
tion, Heb. i, 8, but for which the margin gives, 
**Thy throne ia the throne of God” ; Is, vii, 14, 
* A virgiu shall conceive and bear a son.” Mar- 
giu: “ A maiden is with child and beareth” ; Ps, 
xxii, 16, ‘They pierced my hands and my feet,” 
where the margin seys that other readings are 
** they bound,” or, * like a liop, my hands and 
my feet”; Ps, xvi, 10, ‘Neither wilt thou 
suffer thy Holy One to see corruption,” where 
the margin gives “pit” for “ corruption,” 
altbough St. Peter quotes it with the word ‘ cor- 
ruption.” These specimens prove, Canon Cook 
thinks, that there were two theological parties 
in the Committee of Revision, and that, al- 
though the text has been preserved comparatively 
pure, by the conservatism of the majority, the 
margin bas been corrupted to a dangerous extent. 
Canon Cook does not seem to as to raise what is 
the only consideration which should govern 
translators—namely, what is the translation 
which the rules of grammar and the principles 
of exegesiz require. We want the correct trans- 
lation and nothing else, and are not at all afraid 
that the best exegetical science applied to the 
Bible will endanger the faith of the feeblest 
disciple. 





Da. McCosun, the kharned and venerable Presi- 
dent of Princeton College, is of the opinion 
that the object of sending young men to college 
is to develop their brains in the way of intellec- 
tual and moral culture, rather than their biceps 
muscles ; and that when the latter is so pursued 
as to damage the former,a serious mistake has 
been committed. He says that the first grade 
of scholarship in college is not usually attained 
by those who are distinguished as atbletes; that 
the second grade is attained by only a very few 
of them; aud that the most of thein gravitate 
to the two lowest grades. It is undoubtedly im- 
portant that the young men in our colleges, as 
itis important for students everywhere, should 
regularly have sufficient bodily exercise to keep 
up a good degree of physical vigor ; and for this 
purpose the college gymnasium, and moderate 
exercise therein, are unquestionably productive 
of good results, and should be encouraged. 
This, however, differs very widely from the sys- 
tematic training of college students for boat 
races and other feats of physical strength and 
endurance, which has b 80 yn in 
theee latter days, and which, as Dr. McCosh 
thinks, is an evi] that ought to be corrected. 
We think him right on this point, Boat racing, 
dumb-bell lifting, and ball-playing, when pursued 
at the expense of intellectual improvement, and 
especially when the strongest inspiration in the 
breasts of young men, constitute a serious abuse 
of a good idea. And that this abuse exists 
among the young men in many of our colleges 
can hardly be questioned. The subject is wor- 
thy of the consideration of college faculties and 
trustees, and of parents and guardians who 
send these young men to college. The primary 
object of a college course is to educate brains 
not muscles, : 








Donn Pratt has published a handsome and 
impudent pamphlet letter, addressed to Preai- 
dent Cleveland, attacking him for his faithful- 
nese to Civil Service Reform. Here are speci- 
mens: 





“ We are astupid jot, Mr. President, far inferior 
to you in wisdom, to say nothing of the great men 
you have gathered about you as constitutional ad- 
vieers. In our simplicity we are muddled over this 
subject ; and if, instcad of a lofty bearing, intensi- 
fied by snubs, you would condescend to enlighten 
us, we would be under great obligation to the Cleve- 
land administration, which we are not to regard as 


“ We read your letter of acceptance, your beauti- 
ful inaugural, and al) else that bas falien from your 
august lips, but we find in all only citizen Flanni- 
gan’s pertinent query at the Chicago Convention ; 
‘If we are not here for tne offices, what in —— are 
we here for?’” 

* Oh! Grover Cleveland, President of our choice, 
ido} of our Democratic hearts, where does this much 
despised politics end, and Civil Service Reform be- 

n? 
af Our Moses, after being well secured in place, 
has gone up into the mountain for the law, has dis- 
appeared from our longing eyes in a dark obfusca- 
tion of Maugwumpery, aud as the children of Israel 
on a like occasion, we go abont sadly saying one 
unto another,* We wot not what has become of 
Grover, our Democratic President, and the good 
things’?” 

The last name for Civil Service Reform, then, 
is **a dark obfuscation of Mugwumpery.” So 
say Citizen Flannigan and Donn Piatt. That 
places them. - So 

Tue counties composing the Southern half 
of the Territory of Dakota will soon hold acon- 
stitutional convention at Sioux Falls, under the 
provisions of the act passed last March by the 
legislature of Dakota. Tbe object is to prepare 
the draft of a constitution, to be submitted to 
the people, and also to establish a provisional 
state government pending the admission of this 
part of the territory into the Union as a state. 
The whole territory has an area of about 160,- 
000 square miles, one half of which will make a 
state larger than Missouri or Georgia, and half 
as large again as the state of New York. The 
total population of Dakota is now estimated at 
about 400,000, wi h the prospect of a continuous 
and rapid increase. The southern half contains 
a population of about 250,000, leaving about 
150,000 for the northern half. The idea which 
seems to prevail among the people is, that the 
territory should be divided into two states, 
rather than admitted into the Union as a single 
state. The size of the territory, its prospective 
population, the convenienee uf the people, and 
the abundant capacity of each section to support 
and conduct a state government, are the reasons 
assigned for this view. Each section will make 
a large and populous state. The question of 
admission, whether as a single state or as two 
states, reste with Congress; yet, in one form or 
the other, Dakota ought speedily to come into 
the Union. We see no valid objections against 
the division of the territory into two states, 
and think that it would be well for Con- 
gress, in deciding the point, to take into the 
account the views and wishes of the people 
themselves, Political and party considerations 
sbould have no weight one way or the other. 
The question is one of public policy, and should 
be so treated by Congress. 





Tue late election in Lexivgton, Ky., seems to 
show that Negroes are not denied their political 
rights there. Messrs. Mulligan and Hodges 
were candidates for the Democrati: nomination 
to the legislature, and Colonel Hodges got it. 
Then Mr. Mulligan declared there was fraud, 
and ran as an independent candidate, and was 
elected. Colonel Hodges is angry, and in the 
Lexington Observer, of which he is editor, he 
publishes an analysis of the vote as fullows: 
Mulligan’s 2,171 votes were cast, says his oppon- 
ent, by 1,600 Negroes, 330 Irishmen, 90 white 
Democrats, and 151 white Republicans; while 
Hodges’ 1,095 votes were cast by 64 Negroes, 23 
Irish, 960 white Democrats, and 48 white Re- 
publicans. Colonel Hodges declares that his 
opponent’s Negro voters were bought, tut he 
has to admit that a coalition of Negroes and 
Irishmen was able to defeat the regular Demo- 
cratic nomiuation. That money was used is 
freely admitted, we observe, by the colored 
Baptist paper of Lexington. It says: 

‘There is n> use saying they were ‘ bought.’ The 
courts are open to convict those; let it be done, 
*Patupor shut up.’ Was money used? Why, 
bless your sou), they all do that. And why don’t 
they stop it? Well, they just don’t.” 

That is painfully frank. 





Witn the openiog of the September term of 
Judge Lane’s court, in Salt Lake, a large num- 
ber of polygamy cases will be brought forward, 
aud special interest will be felt in three of them 
on account of the ecelesiastical, business and 
social prominence of the men concerned. Bishop 
John Sharp is Superintendent of the Utah Cen- 
tral and a director of the Union Pacific ; Bishop 
Hiram B. Clawson was at one and the same 
time husband, among others, of two daughters 
of Brigham Young, and has always ‘‘lived his 
religion” openly before the world; and Henry 
Dinwoody, a furniture dealer of wealth, was 
able a year since to present each of his ** wives” 
with a seal skin cloak. All three are under in- 
dictment, and the query is as to what their line 
of defense will be. It is an open secret that, 
for a long time, they with other cool-headed 
business men, have been using argument and en- 
treaty with the hidden shepherds of the Utah 
flock, to induce them to accept the inevitable, 
and make terms with the Government. Sixty 
days since there was some hope of success, but 
since then fanaticism has won the day, and the 
conclusion is that it is better far, if polygamy 





must go, that the end shall come by irresistible 


compulsion from Washington, than from any 
compromise assented to at Salt Lake. The look 
will be better, the general Church seheme will 
suffer slighter shock. Should the men named 
above act together, and when called upon to 
plead, should they openly repudiate polygamy, 
the effect would be overwhelming. But this is 
probably too good to be expected. It seems far 
more likely that they will take the full penalty 
of fine and imprisonment without flinching. 





Sunator SuHerman, in his speech last week at 
Mt. Gilead, in Ohio, alluded to the temperance 
question as one of the important issues in that 
state, and expressed the opinion that this ques- 
tion ‘‘should not enter the pale of party 
politics.” If the Senator meant to lay this 
down asa universal rule, we entirely dissent 
from the view. Any question in this country 
may become a political question; and whether 
it should or should not become such, is to be 
determined by the exercise of sound discretion 
in the light of the circumstances. The Senator 
further said : 


“Tam among those who believe that a wise sys- 

tem of tax laws and laws restraining the traffic can 
be framed, based upon the principles of the Scott 
law, that will be ia harmony with the constitution 
and be supported by reasonable members of both 
parties. This will secure a diminution of the evils 
of free whisky, a much needed addition to the 
revenue, a relief to the people from other forms of 
taxation, and the certainty of the faithful execution 
and stability of the laws.” 
The Scott law was enacted by a Republican legis- 
lature and supported by the Republican party ; 
and while it was in operation it did a good work 
for the cause of temperance. But for the suc- 
cess of the Democrats in 1883 it would have con- 
tinued tbat work to thisday. If the Democrats 
achieve another success this Fall, there is not the 
slightest prospect of any legislation favorable to 
temperance. The liquor interest of the state 
would be the chief cause of the victory, and 
would control the action of the party on this 
eubject. If, however, Republicaus carry the 
state, there can hardly be a doubt that the Scott 
law would be substantially re-enacted. ‘The only 
chance for its re-enactment is in a Republican 
victory. The practical question then, for the 
friends of temperance in Ohio to determine, who 
for the most part are Republicans, is whether 
they will aid the Republican party in winning a 
victory, and through that party seek for temper- 
ance legislation, or virtually throw away their 
votes on a ticket that has not the remotest 
chance of success, and thereby increase the 
chances of Democratic success, with the well 
known antecedents and affiliations of that party. 
If we had a vote to cast in Ohio this Fall we 
should certainly raise this question, and just as 
certainly vote w'th the Republican party, pro- 
vided that its candidates were fit and proper 
men. We should do so as the most direct and 
sensible course in securing the best interests of 
the temperance cause, and that, too, whether 
we believe or not in the principle of Prohibition 
as in itself the best remedy for the evils of in- 
temperance. Political action is simply a means 
to an end, and what it sball be at any given time 
and place is a question of circumstances, and 
should be determined by the proper considera- 
tion of these circumstances. We believe in vot- 
ing for the best attainable results. 





Wuart is sometimes termed the rum-power in 
this country, consists of those influences and in- 
terests which are more or less allied with the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors, 
and their use as a common beverage. This 
power the Prohibitionists propose to conquer, 
and thereby banish drunkenness and liquor- 
drinking from the land. Their plan of action 
is to organize a political party that will, as they 
hope, ultimately become strong enough to con- 
trol the legislation of the several states, and 
also of the general Government, and in this way 
to gain the end. The task is a great one, since 
the power to be conquered is a great power, and 
will not yield except to a power greater than it- 
self. Those who are addicted to the habit of 
drinking intoxicating liquors, whether moder- 
ately or immoderately, cannot be expected to 
give their support to the cause of prohibition. 
The same is true of those who manufacture and 
sell these liquors, and with whom the business, 
in one form or the other, is an industry by 
which they live, in which they have invested a 
large capital, and from which some of them be- 
come rich, The employés engaged in this in- 
dustry are uot likely as a class to favor the 
cause of Prohibition. The farmers who raise 
the rye, the barley, and the corn, who produce 
the cider, and grow the hops and grapes, all of 
which are consumed by the manufaciurers of 
intoxicating liquora, and to a very considerable 
extent find their demand in such manufacture 
constitute, in the aggregate, a large class of 
persons, whose agricultural business furnishes 
the raw material for the manufacture of intoxi- 
cating liquors. Prohibition proposes to destroy 
the market for these products thus supplied, by 
destroying the mauufacture on which the mar- 
ket depends. The politicians who party 





politics will be very sure not to join th® ranks 
of the Prohibitionjsts, yntjl the cange is x0 far 





advanced as to make its success a strong proba- 
bility. Persons who take little or no interest in 
the public welfare, will not trouble themselves 
with the temperance question in any form, and 
will leave Probibition to fight its own battles. 
We do not intend by this statement of facts to 
intimate that Prohibition is not the right theory 
for the cure of the evils of liquor-drinking, or 
that it cannot attain practical success, or that 
itought not to succeed. But we do intend to 
say, that the power which Prohibitionists pro- 
pose to conquer, will not be conquered so easily 
a8 many of them seem to imagine. It is a strong 
power, a determined power, and allied not only 
with appetite, but with a vast pecuniary inter- 
est. Itis also a voting power, and, as such, 
has the same political rights as the Prohibition- 
ists. To break down this power and establish 
Prohibition as the general and settled policy of 
this country, is a stupendous task ; and it must 
80 appear to every one who surveys the whole 
field. There can be no harm in carefully look- 
ing at the magnitude of the task. 





Tue Boston Traveler talks very plainly about 
having good times again, and tells us yery 
plainly how to have them, as follows: 


“If the working people of this country want to 
know why they have hard times every few years, we 
can tell them. Itis not over-production nor under- 
consumption, as these phrases are commonly em- 
ployed. If they had kept the $900,000,000 they spend 
every year for strong drink in their pockets for the 
past five years of good times, the present temporary 
lull in manufacturing and business activity would 
find many of them able to bear it without being 
pinched for the necessaries of life. It is not the over- 
consumption of food and clothing in this laud of lib- 
erty and liquor. The annuat bill for bread, meat, 
cotton and woolen goods of this great American 
people, foots up to a total of about $1,250,000,000, 
But its annual bill for whisky, beer, and taxes 
thereon, is $1,400,000,000. In other words, it unne- 
cessarily drinks $140,000,900 worth more than it ne- 
ceasarily eats and wears, And the people who com- 
mit this folly every year are amazed that once ina 
few years they are hard up, and some of them want 
to hoist the communistic red flag and destroy every- 
body else’s property, because they have wasted their 
own share of the national substance in rye juice and 
other riotous fluids,” 





A a@reaTt deal of interest is felt at present 
among American astronomers in the question of 
the re-building and re-organization of the 
National Observatory, now connected with the 
Navy Department, and under line-officer man- 
agement. The Secretary of the Navy has re- 
ferred certain questions relating to the matter to 
the National Academy of Sci , and a com- 
mittee has been appointed to consider the sub- 
ject and report. There is no question that the 
present Observatory buildings are badly 
situated, in a very malarious locality, and that 
they are not at all what are required for the 
National Observatory of the United States. An 
unobjectionable site was purchased by Govern- 
ment for the new buildings some three or four 
years ago, in Georgetown, and plans were made ; 
but no appropriations have since been made for 
going on with the work, and the matter has 
rested, the obstacle apparently being a very 
general feeling in Congress and among scientific 
men that an entire change of organization is 
needed—that the new institution should be 
national and not merely departmeutal—under 
scientific rather than under naval management. 
How the matter will turn out, it is not now easy 
to predict. It is to be hoped, certainly, that the 
course of things will not be such as to give a set- 
back to our national scientific work; for there 
can be no question that the scientific operations 
of the Government during the past twenty years, 
have been a most effective and economical edu- 
cating force in the whole community, apart 
from all consideration of material utility. 








....Our doubt as to the wisdom of organizing 
@ party on the one issus of prohibition, possibly 
ought to be instantly removed—but it is not— 
by the receipt of a communication from John P. 
Kettlewell, of Exeter, Neb., which concludes 
with some vigor, though the capital letters are 
off their balance: 


The old fogyism of the past seems tocharm your 
independence to a standstill attitude, and no matter 
how the world moves it seems impossible to drag 
you from rip Van Winkle Barricade. Your Editorial 
sanctum is fast becoming an isolated Esquimaux 
Hut, filled with the Blubber of stupidity, and held 
sacred to the memory of republican Bigotry and 
whisky bribes. Let the Liquor traffic be —, 
sir, and every argument’ that would uphold or 
defend it. The country has had many a view of the 
ruin that awaits the grand ship of state as she runs 
nto this Seylla or Charybdis of high license or free 
rum, snd the Captain that prohibitionists are proud 
to honor, is training his sails for a fresh start into 
the open sea of sobriety, according to law. Tem- 
perance people have been law-abiding citizens for 
those years of infamy, pow let whisky people learn 
to obey. I have no interest in politics that does not 
mean the suppression of this traffic. The Ohio 
election is my struggle. Probibitionists are a unit. 


....We should hesitate to say that the Presby- 
terian religious press stands at the head of the 
denominational papers of this country, but we 
quite fail to see how its character would be 
raised by the remedy suggested by The Herald 
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and Presbyler, of putting the Church’ papers 
under the review and control of the General 
Assembly. We believe that there are some scores 
of papers in this country directed officially, but 
we are not aware that their tone is elevated 
thereby, and we doubt if any one of them can 
claim to be better edited than our totally in- 
independent contemporaries, The Examiner and 
The Congregationalist. Think of a standing 
committee of the General Assembly hauling up 
The Herald and Presbyter for recommending 
that a certain Unitarian book should be put in 
every Presbyterian Sunday-school. How would 
Dr. Monfort like that? 


..Our Walt Whitman will gratefully accept 
the “free will offering” which his English ad- 
mirers propose to raise for him. He says that 
the income to him for the sale of his books for 
the last six months has been $22.06. 


.. The following explains itself : 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 


The Rey. Dr. Amory H. Bradford, of Montclair, 
N. J., may be a first-class interviewer, but he is a 
very poor reporter of his interviews, if I may judge 
by his article in THE INDEPENDENT of Aug. 27th. 
Hie makes me say a number of queer things; but 
the queerest of them all is this: “that fifty thous- 
and was the average attendance at the socialist 
meetings in New York on Sundays.” The good 
Doctor must have misunderstood me, or else your 
printer must have put the definite number “ fifty ” 
instead of the indefinite article “a” before the 
word “thousand.” Let it stand at a thousand, more 
or less. 

But, on the other hand, as regardsthe number of 
young children in the factories of this state, the 
figures he attributes to me are far below the facts’ 

After all this, allow me to say that there is much 
truth and force in the article of my esteemed an- 
tagonist, Dr. Bradford, JOHN SWINTON, 


.- The Shorthand Writers’ Association might 
be expected to favor spelling reform, and so 
they do. They have ordered the report of their 
anuual meeting printed according to the five 
rules recommended by Philological Societies in 
England and America. These rules will bear 
reprinting : 

1, Omit a from the digraf ea when pronounced 
as e short; as hed, helth, breth, ete. 

**2. Omit silent e after a short vowel; 
definit. 

3. Write f for ph in such words as alfabet, fan- 
tom, ete. 

“4, Whena word ends with a double letter after 
the regular short sounds of a, e, i, 0, u, omit the 
last ; thus, spel, shal, tel, cus, etc. (Except as.) 

“5. Change ed final to¢ when it has the sound of 
t: thus, blockt, cookt, dipt, prest, except where the 
e affects the preceding sound, as in chafed, chanced.” 


as, hev, giv, 


..Governor Hoadly evidently expects the 
Prohibition Party of Ohio to take their strength 
from the Republican Party. In a late interview 
in this city he speaks in a very sympathetic and 
hopeful way of their activity, and their expec- 
tation to increase their vote in the state. Of his 
own Party he says: 

*“«The platform of the Democracy contains a plank 
for license. That is where we stand, squarely and 
unequivocally, and that is the position I have occu- 
pied ever since I was old enough to occupy any posi- 
tion. The Democratic Party announce, that if they 
get votes enough to elect three-fifths of the Legis- 
lature, the necessary majority, they will submit for 
the action of the voters of the state a license amend- 
ment at the first election thereafter at which it can 
be donc.” 


..Sir Michael Hicks Beach, who has risen to 
be one of the leaders of the ruling Conservative 
government of England, makes his declaration 
of a change of opinion on woman’s suffrage, 
But a change of opinion is what the Conserva- 
tives are declaring on about every subject that 
is before them. That is the way they win their 
successes. He has always voted against woman 
suffrage rights to women, but in view of the 
great extension of the suffrage, even to ignorant 
men, he declares that he 1s now inclined to relax 
the stringency which forbids educated and prop- 
erty holding women to vote. So the world 
moves. 


..We have often said that the Methodist 
Episcopal Church is large enough and strong 
enough to give at least a million dollars yearly 
for missions. The secretaries have taken this 
for their watchword this year, and they an- 
nounce that about $831,000 is “‘in sight” now, 
and they hope for the rest, if not by the end of 
the fiscal year, November Ist, then by the close 
of the calendar year. A million and a half 
wonld not be beyond reason for a church of 
eighteen hundred thousand members. We are 
persuaded that the million will come much easier 
when the Church gets a more thorough knowl- 
edge of what its missions are accomplishing. 


..The sudden death of Reuben E. Fenton, 
at Johnstown, in this state, terminated the 
earthly career of one who had been a conspicu- 
ous figure among the public men of the state. 
He had several times been elected by the people 
as a member of Congress, and for one term held 
the office of Senator of the United States, and 
also that of Governor of the state. He was one 
of the founders of the Republican Party, and 
always thoroughly devoted to its principles, 
He died in the sixty-seyenth year of his age, 


and has left behind him a record which com- 
mands the respect of the people. 


..-The Arclfbishop of Canterbury's letter 
about the Pall Mall Gazette’s way of exposing 
the London immoralities, has begn put in The 
Times, where its quarter of a column occupies 
more room, perbaps, than all that has before 
been published in that paper on the subject. 
We presume this would not have appeared but 
for the fact that, in a mild way, and with reser- 
vations, it disapproves some of the methods used 
by the Pall Mall Gazette. It is a great delight 
to most of the “ respectable” journals of England 
to snub that journal by their silence or innuen- 
does. 


.... We are not in favor of sending young men 
abroad, either to get or to “ finish their educa- 
tion,” unless their habits are good and their 
principles are of the best sort. But we would 
like to import and introduce into our schools 
and colleges the late French anti-tobacco regu- 
lations named in the following : 

**The use of tobacco is to be absolutely prohibited 
in all the Government schools in France, on the 
ground that it affects injuriously the ability to study. 
The regulation is based on the recommendation of 
a commission of men of science, and meets with 
genera] approval.” 


.. We might have expected, and are glad to 
see the card of Mr. J. R. Weaver, late Consul- 
General at Vienna, indiguantly denying the 
charge that he sold the post of Vice Consul. 
The denial he makes of the most sweeping char- 
acter, in genera] and particular. There are few 
consuls who have done so much to make the visit 
of Americans abroad pleasant, by all official and 
social courtesies. Mr. Weaver left a college 
professorship to enter the diplomatic service, 
and is likely to return to a professorship. 


.-The Rev. Henry A. Hazen, statistician 
of the Congregational Church, is very anxious 
to add one very interesting and important item 
to those given already in the Year Book, which 
makes the Congregational statistics already 
more complete than those of any other denom- 
ination. Willeach Congregational pastor who 
sees these lines, please immediately send to Mr. 
Hazen, at the Congregational House, Goston, 
the number of sittings in his church, whether it 
be large or small, east or west. 


..The “Etruria” on her recent trip across 
the Atlantic, made an average rate of nineteen 
miles per hour. The fastest train between 
Omaha and San Francisco makes a little less 
than twenty-two miles an hour; and it does not 
look so hopeless as one might think, that the 
steamship may hold its own in a long distance 
race with the locomotive. And yet the resist- 
ance it must meet from the water is vastly 
greater than what the locomotive meets from 
air and friction of the rail. 


.. The Iowa Republicans still prefer prohibi- 
tion to local option, and their Convention has 
emphasized it by a vote of 821 to 250, A resolu- 
tion declires that while prohibition is not a 
party issue, it has been adopted as the policy of 
the state by the vote of its citizens, and must be 
thoroughly tested before it is replaced by any 
other system of restriction. That is good sense. 
Non-partisan should be the watchword of tem- 
perance people, seeking their allies in every 
party. 


.-The Latin Union conference does not 
ssem to be making mush progress in disposing 
of the silver question. The nations represented 
in the Union cannot agree as to a common 
policy. What one wants another does not want ; 
and judging from existing indivations, the 
probability is, that ere long the Union will break 
up altogether. Certain it is that the United 
States should not help it out of its difficulties 
by continuing the coinage of silver dollars. 


....The Tribune says, that in Boston the po- 
lice have set out to suppress gambling, and the 
gamblers are leaving that city, In Chicago the 
police are similarly at work, but the gamblers 
merely move their dens to large boats anchored 
out in the lake, and snap their fingers at Carter 
Harrison. Chicago enterprise is a great thing. 
Let us have a little of the Boston brand of enter- 
prise in New York, we say. Will the Mayorgive 
this matter more and constant attention. 


..It is easy enough to get evidence to con- 
vict liquor sellers, if the euthorities really want 
to do it. The Chiet of Police told the Mayor of 
Newburyport, Mass., that it was impossible to 
get evidence to convict for violation of the Sun- 
day law. He went out himself with two police- 
men, and in about three minutes obtained the 
necessary evidence, and then raided two saloons. 
It can be done anywhere, only the authorities 
don’t wish it done. 


.. The Youth Seeker should change its name, 
We can pardon it for its careless ignorance in 
calling THe lyDEPENDENT a ‘‘ Congregational” 
paper, but when it says that we hold that *‘ the 
interests of all concerned, do forbid women to 
preach,” it willfully misrepresents us. But that 
is what this paper, which is always boasting of 
its coarse infidelity and obscenity does, when- 
ever it thinks it gan make @ point ageing} the 





Church, 





. Bishop F, D, Huntington's son is ome of 
the ‘‘ fathers” in an order whose’ members take 
vows of obedience and celibacy, and wear a 
monastic dress and cord. Possibly one can 
guese the Bishop’s own opinion of these new 
orders arising in the Episcopal Church, from the 
fact that last year he had in his diocese one 
‘* sister,” but she found service elsewhere, and 
her place is not filled. 


.-The Scientific Association in session at 
Ann Arbor, Mich., has unanimously adopted a 
resolution recognizing the valuable work done 
by the United States Court Survey, and depreca- 
ting judgment on sucn work by other than scien- 
tific men. That is a fit answer to the criticism 
of the ignorant clerk who could not see any use 
in the researches on the pendulum. 


. One of the best things that has happened 
in many a day is the explosion of the Spreckles 
sugar ring at San Francisco, which for several 
years has fleeced the people of the Pacific coast 
by exorbitant charges for sugar, and made mil- 
lions of dollars in the way of merciless profits, 
It is a matter for general thankfulness that this 
ring has at last come to grief. 


..The quarrel between Germany and Spain 
is not likely to be a very serious one, and the 
ouly effect of any importance it can have is to 
give France the sympathy of Spain in case of 
any war with Germany. But there is no such 
danger imminent, and the misunderstanding 
will soon pass over, especially as Spain has ex- 
ercised no authority there, 


. Smuggling intoxicating liquors into 
Iowa is one of the ways in which the prohibitory 
law of that state is sought to be evaded. The 
officers upon whom devolves the execution of 
the law, should see to this business, and take 
prompt measures to put a stop to it. Let the 
Jaw be fearlessly executed. 


.-The funeral draperies in this city in 
honor of General Grant have all been taken 
down. This was to be expected; yet it does 
not mean that the illustrious dead has been for- 
gotten. His name and the grateful memory of 
his services as a soldier will live 98 long as the 
nation lasts. 

.. There is to be another court-martial in the 
Naval Academy, at Annapolis, to punish hazing. 
That most unmanly and unsoldierly practice 
should be stamped out by every process that 
will make it seem as contemptible and cowardly 
a practice as it really is. 


.. We were too hasty in supposing that Dr. 
Chambers, who does such good writing for The 
Christian Intelligencer sometimes, was authority 
for the editorial in that paper having a revival 
of the revision. He tells us he is not of that 
opinion at all, 


..It is a good sign that a humble prieat, 
Father Crimmins, of Brooklyn, has appealed to 
the Pope against the act of his bishop in dis- 
placing Lim, and has won his case, the Pope 
having ordered his restoration to his place. 


..The suggestion by The Pilot is amusing, 
that Dublin and not London should be the place 
where a convention of English-speaking Cath- 
olics ought to be held, but it is not quite serious, 
we think. 

. Dr. H. L. Wayland—or is it Dr. Dobbs? 
says that an egotist is a man who wants to talk 
about himself just when you want to talk about 
yourself. 

..It would have been a serious loss}to An- 
dover Seminary if Prof. George F, Moore had 
accepted the Presidency of Marietta College. 


READING NOTICES. 


SooTHING AND HEaLina, we might with 
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No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
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“ BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER. 


SPECIFIC FOR BRIGHT’S DISEASE OF THE KID- 
NEYS, THE GOUTY DIATHESIS, ACID DYSPEP- 
SIA, MALARIA POISONING. Exc. 

THE ONLY KNOWN SOLVENT OF STONE IN THE 
BLADDER. A POWERFOL NERVOUS TONIC AND 

EXHILARANT. 
Water. in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles, 85.00 
per case at the Springs. 
Testimonials sent to any address. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 
BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 
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Financial, 


EIGHTY THREE CENT DOLLARS. 


Tue following clear and well written 
article on the silver currency question, will 
and should attract general attention. Mem. 
bers of Congress, and particularly all busi- 
ness men, bankers and capitalists, must at 
once speak and act on this subject or there 
will be trouble in every section of the 
country, involving, possibly, a great panic, 
and probably a complete revolution in all 
our financial, manufacturing and other busi- 
ness affairs. 

We ask every reader of Tue INDEPEND- 
ENT, rich or poor, who wants honest money, 
to read and consider attentively the views 
and opinions expressed below by one of 
the ablest, best known, and most practical 
financiers in the country. 





WHAT SHALL BE DONE ABOUT SILVER? 





BY GEORGE G. WILLIAMS. 


The most important question likely to 
engage the early attention of Congress at 
its coming session, is that of the continued 
coinage of silver. The standard dollars 
and their representatives, the silver cer- 
tificates, now constitute so large a part of 
the circulation of the country, and of the 
Government reserve, that it is imperative 
that some change should be made without 
delay. The statute requiring the coinage 
of these dollars, is mandatory, and as to 
time, unlimited. If unrepealed or not 
modified, the coinage must go on, until all 
the Government stock of gold is exhausted, 
and its reserve is in silver, and then this 
silver itself must be paid out for the pur- 
chase of bullion to be coined into more 
dollars, and so on ad infinitum. Already 
the Government hold $71,000,000 of *‘ net 
silver,” a large part of which, if of equal 
value with gold, could be used in paying 
off the Government debt, and would be so 
used, but for the wise decision of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, not to deplete his 
stock of gold held in reserve to reaeem the 
legal tender notes. Besides the $71,000,- 
000 of ‘net silver,” the Treasury holds 
$26,000,000 of fractional silver, also un- 
available, because depreciated, and six 
millions more held in trust for New York 
city tanks, which have loaned them the 
gold upon it. 

The time is perilously near when, if re- 
lief does not come, the Treasury must pay 
out its silver, and then what comes? First, 
a rush to the Treasury for gold on the 
legal-tender notes, the largest amounts of 
which are held by banks; then the sus- 
pension of gold payments by the Treasury ; 
then alarm on the part of the public, lead- 
ing, if unchecked, to hoarding of gold, 
which means the withdrawal of bank de. 
posits, and this in turn, means contraction 
of loans, and this again, a severe pressure 
upon the debtor class who are supposed to 
be benefited by payment of their debts in 
an inferior currency; bow far all this may 
be carried, even perhaps to the verge of a 
panic, itis vain to prophecy, but wise to 
consider, and endeavor to avert. At this 
point the alternative may be presented to 
the New York city banks, of cutting adrift 
from the Treasury, and maintaining gold 
payments by themselves, by receiving sil- 
ver certificates as special deposits, payable 
in the same, and thus avoiding a relapse 
(for a time at least) to a silver basis. 

To avoid these evils some action on the 
part of Congress must be taken; but what 
action can it be supposed that they will be 
able to agree upon? It seems hardly pos- 
sible that a majority will consent to a mere 
repeal of the coinage law, without substi- 
tuting something in its place, and it is not 
unwise to consider what would be the bést 
substitute which could be obtained there- 
for. Itis entirely certain that the people 
are entitled to a dollar which is worth a 
dollar, and that the workingman should 
not be obliged by law to receive a token 
worth eighty-three cents for a day’s work 
for which he is entitled by agreement to one 
dollar. This point is fundamental, and 
should be recognized at once by the law 
makers. It is the plain right of the matter, 
and kept in view, simplifies the questions 
cognate to the subject. The relative values 
of gold and silver have changed, and in- 
deed have always been changing; why not 








recognize the fact by law? Coin then a 
dollar of equal value with gold, and if the 
value changes, let the Government make or 
lose, as the case may be; but in any event, 
let us have now and always honest dollars 
for honest men. 

Attention has been much directed to the 
issue of silver certificates, based on depos- 
its of silver bullion at its market value, 
and such certificates in some form, may be 
the solution of the question by the coming 
Congress, and if made of equal value to 
gold, and restricted in amount, and not 
made a lega. tender, except as a legal re- 
serve by banks, with authority to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to suspend their is- 
sue in the event of any material fall in the 
value of silver in the London market, may 
be as happy a deliverance as we can now 
expect from the dreaded evils sure to result 
from the continued coinage of the standard 
dollars. 


STOCK AND PRODUCE GAMBLING. 


Tue legislature of Obio has recently 
passed a law to prevent gambling in stocks 
and produce cf all kinds. All dealings on 
the basis of margins are by this law made 
criminal offenses, for which a penalty is 
provided. Persons who offer to sell op- 
tions, or who éxhibit any quotations of the 
prices of any margins, futures or options, 
are pupishahle by fine and imprisonment. 
There is a clause in the law that provides 
for the punishment of any person or com- 
pany that communicates the prices on such 
marginal sales, and which undoubtedly 
was intended to reach telegraph compa- 
nies. So, also, the display of prices upon 
the stock-boards is forbidden, unless such 
display is a part of a transaction in which 
the values involved are duly delivered to 
the parties who are purchasers. 

These items give the leading provisions 
of the Ohio law just enacted against gam- 
bling in stocks and produce. The object 
is to reach those well-known transactions 
between stock and produce speculators, 
which, though they take the form of bar- 
gain and sale by contracts made between 
the parties, are in reality nothing but gam- 
bling under this disguise. If A agrees to 
deliver to B a thousand bushels of wheat at 
afuture date named, and at a specified 
price, and B agrees to receive the wheat 
upon the terms stated in the agreement, 
and if there is no expectation between the 
parties of either delivery or reception, and 
if the understanding between them is sim- 
ply a payment, by one or the other as the 
case may be, of the difference between the 
price of wheat agreed upon and the price 
When the contract matures, as is the fact 
ina vast multitude of such transactions, 
then the whole thing from beginning to end 
is simply a bet on the price of wheat; and 
this is gambling, as really as betting on a 
horse-race, or taking a risk at a faro-table. 
The same is true when stocks are the sub- 
jects of such speculations. There is no 
doubt that all such forms of gambling are 
a great evil to the general public, and es- 
pecially so when the gamblers thus manip- 
ulate those commodities which are neces- 
saries of life, and which, therefore, the 
people must use, and must buy in order to 
use. The tendency is to disturb the natu- 
ral and healthy movement of prices under 
the law of supply and demand, and substi- 
tute therefor a course of prices based on 
speculation, with sudden and violent fiuc- 
tuations which have no other cause than 
the tricks of gambling speculators. 
Whether the speculators themselves make 
or lose money, the people suffer from such 
operations. They are an evil in human 
society. 

Nor can there be any doubt that it is 
within the just province of law to inter- 
pose its power for the prevention of such 
an evil. Every state legislature has a right 
to forbid gambling in any and every form, 
as contrary to public policy. The only 
question that presents any difficulty, so far 
as legislation is concerned, consists in so 
framing a law that it will reach the evils to 
be prevented, and at the same time: be con- 
fined in its action to the prevention of that 
evil. It is no easy matter to fix the precise 
form and dimensions of the evil to be cor- 
rected, so that the law will be sure to 
reach it with a practical remedy, and at 
the same time so qualify and limit the law 
that it will not interfere with transactions 








that belong to the category of legitimate 
contracts in trade. A man is not necessari- 
ly a speculating gambler because he sells 
what he has not purchased and expects to 
purchase, or because he buys an article 
which he expects to sell at a higher price, 
and in this way make a profit. These are 
common transactions in perfectly legiti- 
mate trade; and no one would for a mo- 
ment think of passiag a law to forbid them, 
or in any way interfere with their free- 
dom. 

The best test, and hence the one the 
courts usually adopt, is the intention of 
the parties as to the question of an actual 
tranafer of the commodity bought and sold. 
If the intention is practically to make a bet 
on the market price of the commodity at 
two different periods, the transaction is sim- 
ply one of gambling in prices. If, on the 
other hand, the intention be that of actual 
transfer of the commodity from one party 
to another, and the actual paying for it, 
then the transaction is deemed to be one 
of legitimate trade. It is sometimes dif- 
ficult for a court of justice to find out pre- 
cisely what was the intention; but when 
this is ascertained the character of the 
transaction is fixed. 





ARBITRATIONS IN BUSINESS. 


Iris no uncommon thing for two men 
who get into a dispute about some business 
matter, in respect to which their interests 
are conflicting, to resort upon their own 
responsibility to the principle of arbitra- 
tion, rather than carry the question to a 
court of justice for final settlement. Each 
selects an arbitrator, and the two arbitra- 
tors select a third person, and the disput- 
ants agree to submit the matter in contro- 
versy to the judgment of these three per- 
sons, and then to abide by that judgment, 
whatever it may be; This, we say, is no 
uncommon thing, and very often it is the 
shortest, easiest and most amicable way of 
attaining the ends of justice and settling 
difficulties among business men. Hundreds 
and thousands of expensive lawsuits have 
in this way been prevented. The parties, 
in effect, establish their own court of jus- 
tice, rather than make use of the one 
which society has established. They have 
an unquestionable right to do so, and in 
many cases, if not in all, it is practically 
the wisest thing they can do in the premi- 
ses. 

Most of the trade exchanges of this coun- 
try have adupted the principle of arbitra- 
tion in respect to their own members. They 
have an arbitration committee, consisting 
of persons selected to settle disputes among 
the members, growing out of transactions 
in these organizations, who are presumably 
men of intelligence, conversant with the 
questions likely to arise, and, hence, com- 
petent to give a fair and impartial judg- 
ment. The experience of these organiza- 
tions is, that such a method of settlement is 
exceedingly useful to them, and for this 
reason it has become a general practice. 
There is no doubt that it has settled con- 
troversies which would otherwise have 
been in the courts for years, with very 
heavy expense to the litigant parties. This 
may not be very good for lawyers, but it is 
certainly good for the disputants them- 
selves. In most instances they will get 
justice and save themselves the expense of 
protracted litigation. 

The legislature of this state has provided 
by law for the application of the principle 
of arbitration, and prescribed a procedure 
to be adopted, as a substitute for the ordi- 
nary lawsuit, when the parties themselves 
are willing to resort to the principle. The 
law makes the decision of the arbitrator 
final, the previous consent of the parties to 
submit the matter in dispute to the arbi- 
trator having been given. The advan- 
tages of such a settlement are so great 
that there ought to be a similar law in 
every state of the Union. The interests of 
business and the ends of substantial justice 
would be greatly served thereby. 

The same principl+ is applicable to those 
disputes which so often arise between 
wage-workers and their employers. There 
are always two sides to such disputes. 
The workingmen want one thing, and their 
employers want another ; and since neither 
will see through the eyes of the other they 
come into conflict. How shall this con- 
flict be settled? Strikes and lock-outs, as 








modes of settlement, are mere trials of 
strength by which one party seeks to force 
the other, under the stern law of necessity, 
to the acceptance of its terms. Both of 
these methods make the parties practically 
hostile to each other, when in fact they 
ought to be friendly, since they are mu- 
tually dependent upon each other. A 
much better way would be to resort 
to the principle of arbitration, or at 
least to try the principle, by the appoint- 
ment of a committee that should fairly 
represent both sides and hear and consider 
all the facts on each side, and at least 
give its advice as to what shall be done. 
This has been found very successful in 
England, and has frequently succeeded in 
this country. It is the amicable and gen- 
erally the just way of settling disputes 
between wage-workers and their em- 
ployers. 

We believe, ina word, that as society 
advances in civilization, and the taw of 
right reason becomes more and more a 
prevalent power, the principle of arbitra- 
tion will increasingly come into practice as 
a mode of settling diffioulties amung men. 
It is simple in its action and easy of appli- 
cation. It carries upon its face a just and 
kindly temper. 


MANN BOUDOIR CARS. 


Wirnovur question the Mann Boudoir 
Sleeping Car is far superior to any other in 
use. The writer recently met travelers 
who selected of two lines running to the 
same point the longer one by five hours 
travel, because of its superior sleepers. 
A sleeping car like the Mann Boudoir en- 
ables one to ride all night—thus saving a 
day—and awake in the morning feeling as 
refreshed and ready for business or pleas- 
ure as if one had slept in his own bed at 
home. The Mann Boudoir Cars are run 
between Boston and New York on trains 
leaving both cities at 10:30 p. M.; between 
Cincinnati and New Orleans, between 
Chicago and Toledo and St. Louis, Chicago 
and Kansas City, Chicago and Detroit, 
Boston and Fabyan’s, and on many 
other routes. The following appreciative 
letter from the pastor of the Union 
Temple Baptist Church, of Boston, illus- 
trates the popelar hold that the Mann 
Boudoir Sleeping Cars have upon the 
public. 


Union Tempie Bartist Cuurcnu, 
Tremont TEMPLE, Boston, Mass., 
July 25th, 1885. 








Mann’s Bouporr Car Co. 

Gentlemen:—Absolutely unsolicited I write 
this, and with no object but to say a good word 
for a genuine thing, and contribute my small 
protest against monopolies. Why cannot you 
run a whole train of cars between New York and 
Boston? Your vehicles are perfection. For 
several weeks now I have left my Summer place 
at Poughkeepsie, Saturday evening, taken B. & 
A. Express from New York at 10:30 P. m., and in 
your car slept cool, quiet, and with no more 
offense by dust than the best appointed residence 
affords. I have preached in Tremont Temple, 
taken the same elegant carriage back on Sab- 
bath night, and arrived without fatigue. It 
seems to me everybody ought to know how you 
artificially cool the air, how noiseless the car is, 
how clean, and how perfect the repose by the 
position of the body at right angles to the line 
of motion. The privacy of your staterooms, 
and the ready service by electric bells, are 
worthy of all praise and emphatic mention. 

I am, sirs, yours, 
(Signed, ) Emory J. Haynes. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue general condition of the money 
market is gradually showing an improve- 
ment, and the large amounts of funds that 
have been seeking employment is being ab- 
sorbed by the demands of legitimate busi- 
ness. The interior demand is increasing, 
and at several of the important money cen- 
ters of the west, the requirements are con- 
siderably larger than for sometime past, 
but sufficient supply has been on hand to 
meet all immediate wants, without draw- 
ing on this market. The rates of exchange 
on New York show a hardening tendency, 
however, and the influx of money has been 
considerably lessened. The flow of the 
current is gradually changing, and the 
steady improvement in trade and more 
active marketing of the crops will cause a 
diminution of the glut of idle money that 
local banks have been carrying s long. 








The supply of loanable funds is still so 
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much in excess of the requirements of bor- 
rowers, however, that no change has taken 
place in the current rates of interest or dis- 
count, but the tone of the market in both 
instances is firmer. Call loans at the Stock 
Exchange have been in ample supply, and 
borrowers on good collateral have expe- 
rienced no difficulty in covering their wants 
at 1@14 per cent. The supply of Com- 
mercial paper is larger, but with a good 
demand discount rates remain as previous- 
ly quoted, short dates being still most sal- 
able. First-class indorsed bills with sixty 
or ninety days to run have been taken at 3 
@34 per cent. discount, four months at 3} 
@4}, and good single-named paper at 44@ 
6 per cent. 

Stock Market.—The speculative inter- 
est on the stuck market has developed no 
new feature during the week. The deal- 
ings have been rather tame, and the tem- 
per of the market has been to sell, though 
a firm undertone prevails, owing to the 
satisfactory progress there has been made 
in the settlement of the difficulties between 
the trunk lines, and the adjustment of the 
freight and passenger rates both here and 
at the West. Owing to the pressure there 
was to sell in some instances, values were 
somewhat lowered; but, on account of a 
lack of courage on the part of the bear ele- 
ment to pursue any vigorous policy, it be- 
ing known that some operators of the bull 
side were working with the bears for a 
lower range of prices, the decline in values 

















was small. The following are the highest, 
lowest, and closing quotations: 
Low- Clos. 
Atgh- est, ing. 
Sales, est. Aug, 22d. 
Amer. Express,..........0000++++ 238088 98 
Alton & PB. H..ccccccccccccccccee 900 29 «(fT UB 
American Tel. and C. Co........ 73% 6 614 61 
i ie GD Tice cccconcecesescents 4 68 6 63 
Canada Southern..,....... ..... 1,060 893g 3874 87 
Canadian Pacific................. 00 4046 45% 45% 
SR A - cardncccscsvccsewses 100 «614% OM OM 
GCamteal Dacthe..-cccccccccncessce 19,434 4054 37% 3935 
C., O., U. & I, 530 40 BOG BG 
I  Dindicciecsinéesciensonees 735 7% ‘TH 7% 
Chea. and Ohio, Ist pf............ 66l 141836 s18% 
Ches. & Ohio, 2d pf............. 0 8 Mm 8 
Chicago, Bur., & Q..........0.+4+ 8,664 132% 130 130 
Olah. & AlGOR. 00c000c00..00 soccece 1,977 187 132 188 
ere . 126 Uy 12 
Chicago, St. L., & P.pf. 25 26 «65 
Chicago and N. W.... 10244 98 934 
Chicago & N. W. pf.... 1880182 s«132 
Chicago, M. and St, P 80% 7h I13g 
Chic,, M. & St. P. pf........ 200 14 = 11836 11Bg 
GRE. Vie BS ime ct cecctcceceese 5000 1 2 
i TE ir tasensinctoonsnceraces 8 1895¢ 18934 189% 
Consol Gas Co 9436 92h We 
a ee 7,929 16% «(15 16% 
Delaware, L., and W’'n,....,....187,941 104 lug 100% 
Del. and ie So. 5.060 8756 Bibby 8645 
Denver and R.G...........2+.++ 695 1% 9% IL 
BN Se cescncsctccsccesvesceys 6,365 E% 6% 5% 
Kast Tennessee, pf..............+ Ay§00 9% 9 9 
Evans & T. H.......6...eeeeeeees WO BA «(LK 643g 
Ft. Worth & D.O..........+00008 1% 8619 19 «6119 
nti dann eewe 100 64 «6K Ob 
Homestake Min....... 20 617% «OT 1759 
Houston & Tex........ 0 | BU 3 (BO 
Hilinois Central.............0...- 1,463 182% 13144 1814 
Bk, BR, OF Wiis iccccdsvcsstvce 1,060 14% 12% «124 
Keokuk & D. M.. . 1,100 ll 6 104 
Lake Shore. . 129,440 7344 TW TOK 
Lake Erie and Western... ss cianiansntae 1,625 4 84 Bg 
Louisville and Nashviile.. + 66,3895 4744 44% 44% 
Long Island............0+seeeee+ 338 C766 76 
Manhattan COn..........-.00.0006 2,887 lw Wg 99% 
PARI Tie cecccrsccenscccsece % 6 16 16 
Memphis & Charl .............. B66 37 


BEM & L. B eal... .0cccccccvecces 
Mich. Central............0s00++ 


Mobile & Ohio,,............000008 oe 86124 1% «61% 
Renee, & GB. Bos.oc0. co cecgeocecses 7676 2% 1s 18% 
Minn, and St. L,, pf........... 4,280 43 40 40 
Mo., Kan. and Texas............. 37.675 24% 223% 2334 
Missouri Pacific................+ 116) 93 9 93 
Morris & Essex.........-.0..00.8 WO 127 127 1297 
Nash.,C. & St. L......... 1,800 454 44 44 
New Jersey R........ Mencooencs Su 19636 19644 196 
N. J. Central...., 19,110 Bi 43 4386 
N. Y. Central. 88,285 101% 9836 g0t¢ 
N.Y. 
N.Y. 
N. Y.. 
N. Y. 
N.Y. 
N, Y., Sus. & W. pf.......0.0e00- 
NN. ¥., Omt, & W.....cccccee cocreve 
N. Y., Chi, & St. L, 6,770 64 5 5% 
N. Y., Chi. & St. L. pf 8,200 12 9% 11 
Nor. and Wesat., pf......+-..0000++ 1150 2% Ay We 
Northern Pacific...... .......... 15,108 21% Why 20% 
North Pacific, pref............... 42,509 4946 4655 46% 
Ohio Souther. .........0.-.00+08 r é 9% 
Ohio & Miss...... 2236 
Oregon Imp. Co. 24 
Oregon TYAnG......-..ccsccccesees 19% 
Oregon R. & Navigation 78 
Ohio Contral........00+.seceeeee 16 
Ontario Mining 25 
Pacific Mail..... 49% 
PRI Keading........-..66- 00+ 204 
Pitts,, Ft. W.& C 186 
i 127 
(Peon, Dec., and E 1334 
Quicksilver pt..............0eee8 2346 
Rens. & Sgratoga. 14034 
Roch, & Pitis,.....00000sccccscoee 5 
BIS MII, cc cecopcersccccesesess 11934 119% 
Bitte, m8 WHR. 000. co cc00e ec e00e8 70 «670 
ee reer 29% 2934 
3) re 2 
7 |) eee U% W% 
St. Paul & D. pt.. 8% «686 
South Carolina... 2 8 
ME, Te. BB. F...0.0..ecccccccccvece 199g 20 
St: L. & 8. F. pf...... 8555, 88% 84% 










St. L. & 8. F. lst pf...........0.06 lu 885g BBG 8336 
St. P., M. and M... 4850 W6% 108 108% 
8t. P. and Omaha................ « 31,795 8844 S24 8234 
St. P. and Omaha, pf...........0. 6140 % 8 89% 
Texas and Pacific............... 26,094 175; 15% 16% 
Union Pacific............ -- 70,010 5345 50 bw 
United States Ex.........000 s+» 186 ¥ - 64 
Ve. Midland, .cccccscccccccccsccce MO 20 «68 
We Bh, Tee B Pr cocceccccceses 4,110 83% 6% 8 
Whee OR Be Be Bio cece ccccpcecces B00 16% lbs 16% 
Wells-Fargo Ex. ............0+- 8 is «618 «(18 
Western U. Tel.......-....sceese0l45,324 7155 684 60% 


Bank SraTeMent.—The weekly bank 
statement issued from the Clearing House, 
last week, showed that the bank reserve 
had been decreased by $1,431,225. The 
increase in the amount of loans was $2,557,- 
800. Specie decreased $315,000, and legal- 
tenders decreased $1,372,800. Deposits 
decreased $664,300, and circulation in- 
creased $39,300. The surplus rererve was 
$56,910,250. The following table gives 
figures in detail : 


Legal Net 

Banks, Loans. Specte. Tenders. Deposits. 
New York. .@13,733,000 84,406,000 1,940,000 $17,041 000 
Manh’n Co. 8,793,000 = 1,646,000 696,0C0 9,156.00 
Merchants’. 7,463,800 2,128,300 3,585,000 11,175,200 
Mechanics’. 8,007,000  3,767,0u0 969,000 9,715,000 
Union...... 3,616,800 668,800 475,100 8,071,800 
America, 11,782,900 2,761,800 11,287,900 11,674,200 
Phenix 8,168,000 487,000 278,000 2,985,000 
GR. octsnak 8,454,100 11,502,900 8,071,000 20,695,600 
Tradesm'n's 2,249,600 410,300 113,400 1,994,200 
Fulton...... 886,700 1,536,500 152,300 1,870,600 
Chemical... 15,697,100 11,147,100 797,400 23,196,600 
Mer, Exch.. 2,963,200 868,800 269,500 8,061,509 
Gallatin..... 4,686,100 1,462,200 345,500 3,602,109 
B'tch & Dro. 1,437,200 276,600 897,700 1,781,800 
Mech & Tra. 1,2°8,000 67,000 139,000 1,263,000 
Greenwich.. 1,011,509 123,600 141,800 1,036,000 
Lea. Manuf. 2,883,800 684,400 331,1W 2,633,000 
Sev'nth W'd = 1,186,100 236,200 94,300 1,148,800 
St'teof N.Y. 3,091,200 1,058,700 224,200 3,577,600 
Am. Ex...... 12,228,000 8,472,000 1,876,000 16,685,000 
Commerce.. 16,803,100 8,541,800 2,501,500 20,523,200 
Broadway.. 6,392, 1,252,400 281,100 5,334,700 
Mercantile.. 6,541,400 1,231,700 727,400 7,361 300 
Pacific ...... 2,484,200 497,400 131,000 2,767,200 
Republic.... 5,663,890 1,636,800 328,700 5,909,400 
Chatham.... 3,852,900 854,100 418,200 4,311,400 
People’s..... 1,653,200 162,300 132, 800 1,818,100 
N. America. 3,654,200 655,000 593,70) 4,378,900 
Hanover 8,035,800 2,751,100 640,000 9,720,600 
{rving...... 2,447,000 = 1,026,900 264,700 8,007,000 
Citizene, 2,607,200 480,500 243, 100 2,820,000 
Nassau..... 2,457,500 400,900 206,100 2,903,600 
Market.,.... 2,890,400 428,800 674,800 2,761,400 
St. Nicholas 1,681,200 266,000 204,700 1,500,800 
Shoe & Lea. 2,933,000 564,000 875,000 8,206,000 
Corn Excn. 5,490,200 905,000 241,000 4,827,100 
Continent’). 4,643,400 —-1,42u,200 453,200 6,844,000 
Oriental . 1,730,300 812,20 811,Cu0 1,832,100 
Imp. & Tra. 19,834,700 7,160,000 1,187,400 24,931,300 
GRD. concces 17,680,700 5,410,400 += 2,014,700 =. 28,556,000 
North River 1,571,000 218,000 185,000 1,991,000 
East River.. 1,098,400 227,400 103,200 930,64 
Fourth Nat. 14,708,400 6,071,800 1,942,500 = 18,989, 4uy 
Central Nat. 8,146,000 2,397,000 298,000 9,280,000 
Second Nat. 2,533,000 655,000 285,000 3,172,000 
Ninth Nat.. 5,000,300 1,787,700 405,200 6,317,700 
First Nat’l.. 16,788,400 5,680,600 1,940,300 20,479,400 
Third Nat.. 4,295,410 = 1,696,9us8 718,200 6,659,100 
N.Y.NtlEx. 1,254,500 222,800 199,500 1,199,000 
Bowery... 1,979.400 461,900 224,600 2,263,600 
N.Y. County 1,945,500 446,400 235,900 2,399,800 
Ger.-Amer... 2,657,300 430,800 171,900 2,462,200 
Chase...... . 2.85@30 741,000 370,58 3,705,600 
Fifth Ave.. 2,828,300 719,200 126,40) 8,023,900 
GermanEx. 1,850Ju0 176,000 650,000 2,559,000 
Germania... 1,725,400 883,600 276,700 2,476,300 
U.S. Nat'l.. 2,648,400 1,216,200 239,100 38,375,400 
Lincoln N*l 2,568,700 621,800 336, L0G 3,234,100 
Garfield Nat 1,206,6v0 268,200 92,400 1,201,400 
Fifth Nat... 1,130,000 118,100 125.200 1,111,60 
Bk Metrup. 2,999,800 634,800 «353,200 —-8, 623,600" 
West a : 442,600 245,900 430,300 1,875,100 
Seaboa: 424,600 223,800 163, 1,516,600 
Sixth Navi: barred 436,000 216,900 1,917,000 

Total.. . 18320, 112,500 $115, 665,000 $39,040,400 $391.140,600 


Ine. Dee, Dee, 
Comparisons $2,507,300 — 8316,.00 81,382.40 
Cleanings for the weex ending Aug. « -18540,300,462 15 
do, Au wa, ae - A atte ts 
Balances for the week ending Aug. 2h sat rea 
do. do. do. Au -s" ° 


Bank Strocoxs.—The following aainail a 






























closing quotations of bank shares: 

Bid. Asked, il. Asked, 
Americs,........ 1 163 | Mecbanics’....... 140 (160 
American Kx.. .1234 — tile ......1183g is 
Butch's = Beove.8 — |Merchants’...... i — 
B way . 265 260 chante’ Ex,.. 9% 92 
Cc ket.. -140 «160 
Comm 164 155 |Mech’s& Arad're Wo lao 
Corp exonenge: i609 — |Metropolitan 0 |= 80 
Chemica)... oan 4 2,600 As8all...... lou 
Centra) Nat'l... 103 '1073s|NewYork....... ~ 

‘103 104 inth National. vw 115 

wu orth erica. 102 

155 |North River..... i ~ 

1 |New jour Go. - 

— IN, 110 

— 160 

118 lus 

ped ! 150 

( _ C. il 115 
( — |Bhoe ct 133 
( — |Second Rgtionel. 30 - 
— |Seventh van lw 

— |Stateof NewY'rk.lu7 — 

— |St. Nicholas...... lo — 

265 en's. 98 100 

© Wenssstorense 66 — 

lai Unit'd States Nat.116 125 





U. 8. om —The market for govern- 
ments was firm, but without special fea- 
ture, owing to the lack of demand. The 
following are the aoe quotations; 


Bu. A 
{i2":| Three ver cents. 103 
4268, L891, cou. Ig iietloensenes os, "86.127, 
1901, rew......082: Cc "96.1 
4s, 1907 amaii:. 
48, 107, coup.. 





21a 


133 
6a. "98. 185%4 


Rattroap Bonps were sacor and less 
active. Erie Consol Seconds opened 4, 
lower, at 67; West Shore Firsts declined 1, 
to 42; Ches. and Ohio (Class A) rose 3, to 
104; ‘do Class B }, to 71; do Southwestern 
1, to 754; Chic,, St. Louis and New Orleans 
Firsts #, to 134}; Evansville and Terre 
Haute Consols 1, to 109; Fort Worth and 
Denver Firsts 4, to 75; Northwest Sinking 
Fund 6s $, to 118; Rome, W. and O. Con- 





sols $, to 774; Manitoba Seconds }, to1 
Union Pacific Firts #. to 115%, and Wabash 
Convertibles 4, to -78. Denver and Rio 
Grande Western Firsts fell off 4, to 51; 
East Tenn. Incomes 3, to 163; Louisville 
Generals 4, to 108; Richmond and Dan- 
ville Debentures 9, to 78; Virginia Midland 
Incomes }, to 57; Western Pacific Firsts 4, 
to 1094: lickle Plate Firsts %, to 78; New 
Jersey Midland Firsts 3, to 944; Omaha 
Consols 4, to 11945 Texas Pacific Incomes 
#, to 47, and do Rios ex }, to 594. In the 
afternoon Erie Consol Seconds fell off to 
67, East Tenn. Consols to 568, Fort Worth 
Firts te 744, and Texas Pacific Incomes to 
46}. Kansas and Texas 5s rose from 703 
to 714, and 6} from 82} to $24. 


FINANOIAL ITEMS. 


A great deal of curiosity has been 
caused by the transportation of sever- 
al million dollars in gold coin as reg- 
istered mail matter from San Fran- 
cisco to New York, by order of United 
States Treasurer, Conrad N. Jordan. The 
matter has been conducted in so secret a 
manner that it has not been known until 
very recently, outside of a few trusted em- 
ployés of the Treasury and Post-office De- 
partments, as it has been feared that the 
cupidity of desperadoes might be excited 
by its trans-continental trip. Since the 
last of June the transportations from New 
York to the sub-Treasury have amounted 
to $12,500,000. but the transfer has been 
discontinued owing to the publicity recent- 
ly given to the scheme. There is now 
about $86,000,000 in the New York sub- 
Treasury exclusive of the $5,915,000 ad- 
vanced to the Government by the New 
York banks. No explanation has been 
given to this Eastward flow of gold. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


59 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Great Britain, 
freland, and France. 


OOMMEROIAL and TRAVELERS’ OREDITS. 


ABSOLUTE SAFET 
First mo ‘es on im- 
pepved | ners > Mines: 
O Dakots, worth 
to 6 times the 


mortease. it = ia vecinees and po as 


os noe as draft is receiv 
Sati ‘faction reeeine Sena for circular, ref- 
erences an 


a WEMSTER, Grand Forks, Daketa. 


934 STREET, Tone, bus. Mth, Ni. 


e 
TO THE HOLDERS OF THE FIRST MORTGAGE 
BONDS 
OF THE NEW YURK, WEST SHORE & BUFFALO 
RAILWAY COMPANY: 

The time limited in our notice of August 11th, 1886, 
for accepting the offer made in our circular of July 
25th, having expired, we hereby notify the parties in 
interest that the holders of over $47,500,000 have ac- 
cepted the offer contained in our circular and de- 
posited their bonds with us for the purposeof carry- 
ing out the plan of reorganization and Jease referred 
to. 

We shall be prepared on and after Thursday, Aug. 
2th, to exchange the temporary receipts civen at the 
time of deposit of the bonds, for engraved negotia- 
ble receipts, countersigned by the Union Trust Co. 

These certificates will be issued in amounts of $1,- 
000 and $10,000 each, and application has been made 
for their quctation upon the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 

The owners of outstanding unassented bonds who 
may desire to obtain the benefits of our circular of 
July %th, may deposit their bonds with'us until fur- 
ther notice upon payment of the sum of $20 for each 
bond of $1,000 so deposited. 


DREXEL, MORGAN & CO. 
IOWA. 


7 TOS PER CENT. NET. 


The Des Moines Loan & Trust Co., of Des Moines, 
lowa, yi, Degot sagotiete te loans fo vou on improved 
Farms in and raska, at 7 to8 per 
cant. tba syaby Geta annually at Nat. Bank 
of Commerce, New York erenoes any nk or 
Spainane bones 5 is Des Moines fn W. Russell. and 

Morgan W, Beach, Hartford, O« “a 














Per Cent, Somes mvent ° 
ortgage arm 

nesota an a, O} yen esas. owith = 

cipal and interest A wry at op- 


tion of mortgagee, rnment 

Bo weieeputieds ty ve te Baia | 

capital, su. Over 

without a e i and’ O00 loa for 
Send for Circular. 


DAKOTA INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Incorporated, Grand Forks, Dakota. 
Reforepees: Col. R. , Ratcheld . U, 8, A. Wash. 


ington, D. osiah hester, 
First 'N Nacional Bank Pear Mont lontpelier, V vi. Lous 


Com ier 
an 
D.D., = President O Baata sett No 
rand Forks: Rev. H. G "Mendenhall, Gran Forks. 


"THE MERCANTILE 
SAFE DEPOSIT C0, |=: 


Equitable Building. 





A. §. HATCH & CO,, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, 
other desirable securities. 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bought 
and sold on commission at the New York Stock 
Exchange, or in the open market. 

Active stecks and bends listed at the New 
York Steck Exchange beught and sold on 
margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET. 
Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 





CONSERVATIVE E INVESTMENTS. 


pe tnaida Gomsoue omaee 
Brey AS ENGLISH CONSOLS OR U.S. BONDS. 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS FINANCIAL AGENCY. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Established . 


REAL ESTATE ON OOMMISBION. 
PROPERTY RENTED ::; 


for and remittances made promptly. 





a TAXES * and, assessments looked after and 


= aie Mortgage for a 


LOANS years carefully negotiated. 
SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS 


Dg berg ir ag po te 


term of 





he sinse pol pore age and ae RE Comennd 
i 8 up were. gunrante 
Principal al terest cupons, guara “, 
mitted to er. er with oat 
t in the wis im. teen hte B ene 
Ange ae ae @ connections. Refer to cee 
for for | circular er 
etcen wayoy? i vinvest elsew! 
a 
Wink Ni aha ire sate ate™ 
NAGEIC TS New Yor 





COLOR pi ete x6 We ve make purchases and 
Peonex los leaned. |. Bonds bo ut ee sold a. Parag 
1 coh een rpassed. spree for sale. Information 
Aarons OARMICHARL ke MALOOLM. Denver, Col, 


A soLio =102—. 








Per annum feet mort on productive 
Real Estate. Loans Spproved. 


ma National Bank. 


CES KAST AND WEST. pondence Solicited 
Address ALLEN C, MASON. Teoome, Wash. Ter 


FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENTS, 


Netting Lender 6 and 7 per Cent. 
ON . 









CHICAGO Improved REALESTATE, 
Negotiaved by JAMES & NORWOOD, 
178 LaSalle Street, Chicago, in. 
Write for a circular and references, etc, 


» PTO INVESTO 
hoot asa 

















FARM MORTGAGE CO 
peace mp enind KANSAS. 
FA revi RO, J Prompt J 
we for Gire or. 


are, HP 


4 w¥V tee ay BK duihon ine Wile Freas. 


AM ERICAN 
Fire Insurance Company. 


First 
beslts. in 








NO. 120 BROADWAY. 
pe 
ume and ot 

cdenetGnet sein ouet 148,229 89 
| hemes 1,230,814 Gt 
ore Board of Directors ho — Sole 8, 


resolved: 
st.—That a cash dividend Of FIVE PER T. 
yes celared to to stockholders, payable on and after 
oteea nd:—That FIFTY PER CENT. in scrip on 
cipating premiums forthe y rd 
sued on and after September iT 





1885, be is 
ie to velleyholaers entitl 
R PER Eat nterest on out 
oan mt ny ay Che year ending June 80th, 
be paid on and after a vy at Bescetaes 





Aggregate “Ss and Surplus of our associated 


¥v 
pt ke thts tere eee z 


Before investing, in 





vestigate. Send for full information, 
Offices, 135 and 137 Broadway, N. Y., and Cor, 6th and Delaware Sts., Kansas 


FARM GUARANTEED oaees. 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST. 
THE EQUITABLE MORTGAGE ae Kansas City, Mo, 


825,000 OO. 


Eavenon Serta Hay wash i 1s 


Cut this out; you may not see it again, 
City. Me, 
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GHommercial 
DRY GOODS. 


Tue developments cf the past week, as 
regard the progress of trade in the dry 
goods market, have been of a satisfac- 
tory character and of encouragiug propor- 
tions. Tne demand has been very good 
and has resulted in establishing a confidence 
that will work out a better condition of af- 
fairs as the season progresses. Buyers are 
still cautious in their dealings, but shew an 
inclination to stocks up more freely, which 
is a satisfactory indica‘'ion that the require- 
ments of the consumer are commencing to 
make themselves felt and that the present 
condition of stocks are in a healthy condi- 
tion. Throughout the week under the in- 
fluence of encouraging reports from the 
principal distributing points in the West 
and South, the commission Lbouses have ex- 
perienced a satisfactory demand through 
the medium of orders, and a fair business 
was done with buyers on the spot; a gocd 
many Western and Southera jobbers hav- 
ing been compelled to revisit the market 
thus early because of the already depieted 
condition of their stocks. The jobbing 
trade has displayed growing activity, and 
an exceptional large distribution of staple 
and department goods was made by the 
leading jobbers—Southern retailers hav- 
ing been the principal buyers. The 
tone of the general market con- 
tinued yery tirm, and some additional 
makes of staple cotton goods, etc., that 
have been selling below their actual value 
were slightly advanced by the mill agents 
without checking their sale. The fact of 
the matter is, that many descriptions of 
manufactured goods are leas plentiful than 
generally supposed— because of restricted 
production and a largely increased export 
outlet for some of the more stuple fabrics 
—and a steady market for some time to 
come may be safely predicted. There is 
still a commendable tendency toward con- 
servatism on the part of manufacturers and 
distributers, but there can be no longer a 
reasonable doubt that the protracted period 
of depression has passed, and there are now 
more certain indications of permanent im- 
provement in the business situation than 
has been witnessed for some years past, 
though no ** boom ” is either looked for or 
desired by the shrewdest merchants. There 
is not the slightest tendency toward specu- 
lation in any of the dealings; but actual re- 
quirements are freely supplied. 

Corton Goops.— There was a fairly active 
demand for staple cotton goods at first 
hands, and the market displayed great firm- 
ness, such price revisions as were made dur- 
ing the week having been all in an upward 
direction. Brown sheetings were only in 
moderate demand by the jobbing trade, but 
some large sized ‘‘ round lots” weré taken 
by converters at a considerable percentage 
above the prices current a few weeks ago. 
Bleached shirtings were freely céstributed 
in some quarters, and stocks of leading 
makes sre almost nominal in first hands, 
Wide sheetings and cotton flannels con- 
tinued to move steadily and prices ruled 
firm. Colored cottons, as denims, ducks, 
ticks, cheviots, stripes, checks, plaids, ete., 
have met with considerable attention from 
jobbers and the manufacturing trade, and 
the supply of popular makes is insuch good 
shape that prices have slightly advanced. 
Grain bags were more active, large sales of 
certain makes having been effected by 
agents. Light cotton fabrics, as white 
goods, etc., were only in moderate request 
—as usual at this stage of the season—and 
there was a steady though moderate busi- 
ness in quilts, towels, table damasks and 
damask table covers. 

Prixt Ciorus were only in moderate de- 
mand, but the tone of the market con- 

etinues firm, extra 64x64s being quoted at 
Sic., and 56x60s at 2c. 

Prints.—There was a continued active 
demand for most descriptions of printed 
calicoes at first hands, and a large distri- 
bution was made by leading jobbers. 
Standard fancies were in steady request, 
and satcens and Jow grade, and 56x60 fan- 
ciea were sold in liberal quantities. Indigo 
blues continue in unabated demand, and a 
fairly active business was done in shirtings, 
robes, furnitures, Turkey-reds, greys, 
mournings and staples. Stocks of low 


grade and 56x60 fancy prints are exception- 
ally light in first hands, and the lately ad- 
vanced quotations are firmly maintained by 
agents. 

Ginouams.—Agents have experienced a 
moderate re-order demand for standard 
dress ginghams and staple checks, and 
a fairly active business in these fabrics was 
done in jobbing circles. Crinckled seer- 
suckers are still doing well in first hands, 
some very fair orders baving lately been 
placed for styles specially adapted to ladies’ 
dresses. 

Dress Goons were decidedly more active 
in jobbing circles, and there was a good, 
steady movement in all-wool fabrics, soft- 
wool suitings, etc., from agents’ hands. 
Wool plaids and novelties in boucle effects, 
are doing well, but low grade worsteds are 
still sluggish. Yarn-dyed, and piece-dyed 
figured cotton dregs goods are moving 
steadily and in very fair quantities. 

Wooten Goops.—The woolen gcods de- 
partment of the trade, has experienced a 
healthy demand and a large movement in 
most descriptions of domestics. Deliver- 
ies of men’s-wear woolens, including over- 
coatings and fancy cassimeres as well as 
worsteds, were being pushed forward in re- 
sponse to urgent demand from customers. 
Vigorous inquiry was being made inseveral 
quarters for favorite makes of Spring wor- 
steds, but the receipt of orders for future 
delivery was in some instances postponed 
r pending a declaration of their wishes on 
the part of last season’s purchasers. Sam- 
ples of fancy cassimeres are now in an ad- 
vanced stage of preparation, and are being 
hurrted forward as much as possible, as the 
conviction grows that the inquiry now be- 
ing made only u¢eds the stimulus of com- 
pleted supplies to bring it toa head. Low 
grade flannels were quite active in agents’ 
hands, and several makes have been 
slightly advanced, owing to the exception- 
ally small stocks on hand. Several makes 
of Kentucky jeans have been advanced 5 
per cent. 

Hosizry, Kyiv Unpgrwear, Ero.—There 
was a moderately increased demand for 
wool and cotton hosiery by personal selec- 
tion and through the medium of Orders, 
and agents continued to make large deliver- 
ies on account of former transactions. Knit 
underwear and fancy knit woulens were in 
moderate request, and there was a good, 
steady business in knit Jerseys. The job- 
bing trade was very active in some quarters, 
a good package business having been dore 
by some of the hte _. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


"Lhe business of the foreign goods depart- 
ment is not, in the common varlance, 
‘** being left,” as there was an extended in- 
quiry for goods resulting in an enlarged 
number of transactions, as buyers from a 
distance are brought into closer contact 
with the sources of supply, and local job- 
bers experience the benefit of an active and 
seasonable demand. From _ both these 
sources there came a fair influx of orders 
Among the articles which were doing better 
than was expecied must be classed velvet- 
teens, for which unusually small orders 
were placed in the Spring. Buyers are 
now, bowever, coming forward to make 
purchases from stock with such liberality 
that certain styles are already very scarce, 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week, and since January 1st, 1885, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last two years: 


For the week. 1885, 1884, 
Entered at the port.. .... ... $2,285,146 $2,263,283 
Thrown on the market...... 8,585,081 8,038,798 

Since Jan, ist. 

Entered at the port..... e+++. 66,368,278 81,492,059 
Thrown on the market....... 68,178,146 79,137,333 
a er 


Tue attention of out-of-town buyers is 
called to the card of Messrs, Mills & Gibb, 
importers of Laces, White Goods, Hosiery, 
ete. 


—_ 





The report of Controller Loew for the 
year ending August ist, 1885, shows that 
there was received for taxes $30,015,106.07. 
From the general fund there was received 
$1,887,371.99; on appropriation and general 
account, $6,942.45; on special and trust 


account, $1,586,822.08, and from loans, in- 
cluding revenug bonds, $30,224,842.12. 
There was expended on appropriation 
on special and 





account, $83,736,729.97 ; 





trust account, including the redemption of 
revenue funds, $30.572,968.19. The bal- 
ance in the city Treasury on August Ist, 
1884, was $2,386,052.95. There was re- 
ceived from all sources during the year, 
64,399,698.16, and there was a balance in 
the City Treasury on August 1st, 1885, of 
$1,769,949.45. The receipts for the re- 
demption of the city debt for the year were 
$7,752,838.65. The investments paid off 
were $6,558,782.98, making the total re- 
ceipts of the Redemption Fund, $14,811,- 
621.58. The total receipts for the payment 
of interest on the city debt were $2,595,- 
980.94. 
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WEEKLY DEY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVEKY 
CONSUMER iN THE UNITED STATES. 





MONDAY EVENING, August Sist, 1885. 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 


Agawam, F . .36 5 |Laconia....... 4 18 
Atlantic, A.....36 7 ¢ «+» 10-4 20 
wR § =. 11-4 224 
“« —H....36 6%|Lyman, B......40 9 
© Pil! 36 534/ Massachusetts 
“« 6 Lh...86 4% ss OBB... .38 §=5%% 
“« V....31 6% a 5 
Appleton, A....36 7h Stand. 36 6% 
bed XX ..36 53¢|Mystic River...36 5% 
of .. 36 6%4|Nashua, fine 0.30 6 
Augusta...... 36 58 - R....36 64 
” coocce § a E....40 7% 
“« & HM OX * Faia & 
Broadway. .... 86 «C6 | Newmarket, B...36 44 
Bedford, R.....30 4% “ ~— DD.36 4% 
Boott, C...... 34.C«‘* . G..36 5 
6 wocoume §6@E * N..36 5 
“ M,fam.36 644 Pacitic, 7. 36 6% 
% Desvesd 46 14 coved §86—64G 
Continental, C.36 «6% Pepperell os 14 
D.40 = 73 ; 16 
Geeshene D..28 5 “ aon “4 18 
ss G...30 5%  ecccd-h $60 


“ 8...33 5i¢} “ 2. lu1-4 aasg 


- ° 6 Pepperell Efine, 86 6% 

Dwight. X. 30 6 R.. .36 6% 

preiamand 634 “ @&.a 

© Bw ©  » wae 
Exeter, Yee 36 53¢\Pepuot,A ....36 7 
ee 88 5 i Tee 40 8 
Enterprise. EE.86 5 - coe 


First ?rize.....36  64¢/Pittefield,A....36 — 
Great Fails, £. 86 7 \Pocasset, C....36 6 
Hill’s8’mp, 1d’m36 6% ” tua © 
Indian Head...36 7 "7 hw 2 
“6.80 )0=0— (Stark, AA......96 7 
“6,40 103¢/Utica...........36 — 
“o « ,..48 1936] “ heavy....0 — 
‘ 





{ndian Orchard ; ”  Mawad dae 48 13 
” DW..40 8 Jenne cae 58 15 
” oe Zi. Bree 78 21 

“ BE..96 6%] “ | ....:. 08 2744 
“ AA... 75¢'Wamsutta, 50 18 
Lawrence, LL. .36 = 5)4 er 2 26 
XX.. 6% 564 Jccccete & 

“ XXX.40 7% 6 accel 6 

Langley, A..... 36 6% SC . vee Oe 
eaaes 56 www a 

6 geee-8-8 446) Wachusett.....36 63 
Laconia ..... 84 16 * oe 90 — 


BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 





Anaroscoggin: jLangdon GB...36 9 
“ L..36 744|Leonsdale..... 36 74 
ss . e413 “ Cambric 36 103¢ 
Allendale... ..6-4 1234|/Masonville..... 86 7% 
o  odaed 7-4 14'¢/Nashua, E 36 4G 
o aan 84 16% a“ od 1044 
Avondale ...... 86 «6% “ W....45 1144 
Ballou &Son...36 6!4|/Newmarket, F..36 644 
6 534|N. Y. Mills..... 10 
Bay Milis...... 36-835] “* Wt'r'Twist 36 1014 
Bellows Falls..36 9 oeeeb4 1216 
Blackstone, AA.386 7 o -.64 15 
Boot,R....... 27 4%) “ ---84 20 
ail, — |Pepperell ....6-4 14 
Oabot......0. 1-8 6 ..-7-4 16 
rer 44 6% a -..84 18 
O . ehoven 98 - ---94 20 
“ 
are 
Dauntless...... 
Dwight, Anchor 36 
Fearless...... ° 
Fruit of the Loom 
‘ “ 
“ “ 
it) “ 
Forestdale..... 
Green G....... 36 
Gold Medal... .36 
« — “ 
Great falls, 8. eo “ 
« Is rod _ “  OXX.36 10 


“*  ,.45 1144] “ shirtcotton— 10 

Highland..... 36 «(8 wt 3 OC«@ 

iemtencets 86 6%; “ cambric...— 10 
Indian Orchard Whitinsville . . -36 63% 

“« DWs — 188 6 

Langdon, 76....86 8 Williamsville : 
Al.36 9 
OORSET JEANS, 

AMRAEY 2.000% -—@ 6% |Kearsarge sat..—@ 7 

Androscoggin once os ‘ 616 


Imported....—@ 6 |Bockport......— 
TICKINGS. 


Amoskeag, ACA.. 124¢;Methuen, AA.... 12 
“ “ 4-4 


17 |New England.... 614 
a ae Fee 6 
“6 B..... 21 [Pearl River...... 


eee 


i. o. 
“ No. 1. .32 12 Willow Brook, 
Hamilton, BT.... oo. eS ae 


, en Oyg|York......0. 
Lewiston, A...86 143 








DOMESTIC GINGHAMS, 





-»—@ 734|Nubian.’..... -—@ 8 
nas tnicee 7 |Renfrew..... --@ 9 
Berkshire...... —@ 6% | White M’f’gCo., 
Gloucester, n’w—@ 7 staple -o—@ 7 
Lancaster...... —@ 714|White M’f’gCo., 
Manchester....—@ 64; Indigo Blue...—@— 
OENIMS, 
Amoskeag......—@13 Otis, CC....... —@10 
Boston........ —@ 74 (Otis, ee —@i1 
Columbian, h’y Pearl River... —@124¢ 
Oh ses aecna —@1214|York blue......—@13 
Columb’n, XXX arren, AXA..—@12 
brown —@ll1 “  BB....—@I11 
OHECES. 
Caledonia, XX .—@10}4 (Park Mills, No. 
« X.. —@10 ee 
Economy...... —@ 9 |Park Mills, No. 

Otis, apron....—@ 9%| 170........ + —@138 
Otis furniture..—@ 93¢|York, I....... -—@ 8% 
PRINTS. 

Albion.........—@ 544\Manchester....—@ 6 
American. ..... —@ 5%4|Merrimack, D.. —@ 6 
Allen’s fancy..—@ ons Mallory........ —@ 6 
Arnoid’s........—@ 6 |Pacific......... —@ 6 
Cocheco.... ... —@ 6 |Richmond’s....—@ 6 
Conestoga.....—@ 544 |Simpson’s solid 
Dunnell’s fancy—@ 6 ee 6 
Garner’s blues.. 7 |Steel River, fncy~@ 51g 
Hartel..... ... “Oo Slater’s solids —@ 5 
Hamilton...... —@ 6 Southbridge 


Harmony,fancy—@ 4% | Be my ; m= 4 : 
Windsor, fancy.—@ 


STRIPES. 

American....— @ 8}¢ Hamulton.. @104% 
Amoskeag....— @10 |Otis, = — @ 8% 

os fancy. — 4 934 Thorndike, A— @ 9% 
Boston...... o- 644 B— @9 
Columbian... — , 784 |Whittenton.. 8 @11 

BROWN DRILLS. 

yo gle @7 Mass., D..... — @ 6% 
Augusta... — @6 {|Mass., G.. @ 5% 
Boott......... — @6% 4|Pepperell. @i1 
Contenental.30— @7}<¢\Pelzer..... 30— @ 6% 
Laconia..... — @7 |Piedmont... — @ 6% 
Langley, B ..— @6%¢|Stark, A.....— @7 











R. He MACY & CO, 


14th St., SIXTH AVE., and 18th St., 
NEW YORK. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





OUR SEMI-ANNUAL INVENTORY IS NOW 
COMPLETED, AND STOCK REPLENISHED 
WITH 


SEANONABLE GOODS, 


OUR CUSTOMERS RESIDING IN THE 


COUNTRY, 


OR THOSE VISITING THE 


MOUNTAINS 


SEA-SHORE, 


CAN RELY ON HAVING THEIR 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


CAREFULLY EXECUTED AND PROMPTLY 
SHIPPED. 


OUR PRICES 


ARE ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


R. H. MACY & C0. 
LUPIN’S 


CELEBRATED FABRICS 
IN MERINOS, CASH- 
MERES, PLUSHS. 


CHAS. G. LANDON & CO., 


(SUCCESSORS TO BEXKARD, HUTTON & co.) 


Agents for American Silks. 


MILLS & GIBB, 


Importers of 


Laces, Embroideries, White 
Goods, Linens, Silks, Ribbons, 
Crapes, Notions, Hosiery, Under- 
wear, Gloves, Curtains, ete. 


BROADWAY & GRAND STREET, 
New York. 


a &"Greatly improvea Pues 
Realty Unequaled 
comes’ and durabil- 
PANY WY Si ‘coped ‘shoulders ‘and econ: 
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a chest avoided by 
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LARD. ~ 
Steam refined, ver tb..........8— 64{@ — 7 




















ee geesdbocséececses = @— 1% 
SROTTERM. 0 0 cecccccccce _ @a-—-— 
GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET “4 
_—_ State factory, fancy........... .... 71 @1% 
[For the Week ending Friday, Aug. 28th, 1886.) State oe light skims, prime to “@ 6% 
——- Gi Aekcccteuiadonketnmbeses 
State factory, skims, fair to good,.... 6 @ 6% 
Ohio flat, prime to chan etaheederws @ 6 
Ohio flat, ordinary to good........... 4 @ Si 
Skina, Peno., fair to hoes Beet ae 
Sito and Penny fra aid.. are 
Western, fresh re ee) eer hub Ae 
be vhccnbiiihinenihinene ne - 144%@ 15 
Turkeys, fair to aa amp —12 @— 4 
8, Senco. 20% 
Chickens, lphia, per lb,..—18 @— 21 
Chickens, State and Western. ae @— 14 
—— peceessorceoeecncccessesces =. = 
424300 buneannananmiadl _ - 
ened womens TTT 

Raw.—Fair to prime........-. - - —@ 57-16 | Gocet ine... “a 50 @ 3 0 

ear ~~ Taal, wcccccccccccccccces 6%@ 7 Onions, per bbl.” -etaPvenentabiinrets 1 62 @ 2 50 

Cueumbers, POF CERES... 000000 — — @— 50 
a ena Seeing... ay A 
‘omatoes, per box.......... «++ _— - 
yey a L.,and Jersey ong 100 4 = > 4 6 . 
reen Corn, per 100............. — 4 — 15 
Turnips, Seema, per Bb)... oc — 7% @ 1 00 
porn — GREEN FRUIT. 8 00 

Poles, -Pee- Webveccrcccosccces a= @ 
Peaches, per crate.........e0es -- 60 @100 
Pears, Bartlett, per bbl.......... @ 3 00 
Grapes, Concord, , Ree @— 8 
pee an _ ne Ib... ;. @— ° 
rapes, Ives, ver lh...... oo @— 
es 40 Watermelons, per 100 ...... ..10 00 @20 90 

Geare Bane Ood Ce ai - 3 25 4 % 50 Muskmeions, per bbl.......... — 50 @2 00 

Mackerel, No. 1 Mass... 16 00 @ 19 00 Huckleberriesr, per box......... — 50 @— 7 

Mackerel, No. 2 Mass 650 @ 3850 | Peanuts, Va., hand-picked, 

Mackerel, No. 3 Mass 400 @ 4 50 ROW, POF BD, ..0.0.0000000 0000 _ + 5 

Ge I csctncsesenscous — 10 @ — 16 =| Pecans, per id............ 0.00 — 5S4@— WW 

—_ DOMESTIC DRIED 7 P 
GENERAL MARKET Pencnes, Becledssssscsscss. == @—MN 
FOUR, MEAL. on ser ye aren oh Maseeeweets — o 
MEA ‘eaches, Evaporated............ —10 @— 

Fiour “< = 
Bour Extras and Patents. @300 @#4 00 pay 
Dinca candieesssct¥aduene 275 @3 40 
Gnoetine Gas... caniekes 290 @ 3 20 

Say Wie... s<0ecete $10 @ 8 40 WOOL MARKET. 
Win, Bink dcsscedisets 335 @ 5 00 
Western Sprin ing Wheat, ext’a 3 10 e $ 4s Indiana Medium, unwashed.......... = @21 
IESOSR, VRE -- +e ae “ Coarse and quarter bloed....20 @28 
Spring W. Choice “Spi oe Ore is ¥, Mich., and Ind., washed X and 
Whea Ee 3 20 @ 8 85 OPAPP eee eee Pee eee eee eee ee 2 85 @40 
Es Amber Ind, Ohio, and Man Mie 0 Bee neniney se i 
5 net @ 310 “4 a ae 
un § : 
White Wheat. (Oca tad) 425 @ 600 | Ohio, Tenn., and Ww. Ph X and XX.. > # 
Missouri and i., choice.... 4 60 @ 4 85 “ “ ‘i. 44 
fancy.... 490 @ 6 00 ‘“ ‘“ “ No. 2. eedes 85 p47 
Gen aes Brands.... 4 20 @ 4 40 “ “ “ common.. 80 @s4 
Winter Wheat, “Patents”. 515 @ 5 85 Burry at value. amlaas 
White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 4 25 @ 5 00 —_— 
UTHERN FLOUR : 

Oo acnnng 490 @ 500 GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Family... ....cccssccccccces 490 @ 5 20 Per Ton. 
pace eede sense ... 400 @ 6 36 aiuto Rosie ——- lntneeseien 00 

Rye Frovur: itrate of Soda, per Ib.......... 2% 
Tcl. senetiillesctnde 8 oes | Saluki cl Ammonis, paris. 3% 
8 Wendie! Sulphate of Potash............. 40 00 

Conn : Muriate of Potash............. 45 00 
eae 285 @38 2 ER oR ee 15 00 
Brandywine...... suaeidines 330 @336 | Fine Ground Bone............. 38 00 

diaaiepteobsndlics . 830 @—— | HJ. Baker & Bros.” Specialties: 
- — INES S0.0ceesnaee 45 00 
RAIN. eat ” qaacsmiesinets 47 60 
WHEAT: “ 
White, No. 1...........04. —s os | is eid eek a 
“State —9 @— 91 re 
tee eeeeerceeses phate Fertilizer........ . 87 50 
on NO. B...cccecesceces. —924@— 9314 prise Bone Fertilizer... .... $2 50 
: ug Sons’ Specialties : 
Mixed, No. 2.........-s00. — 54%@— 55 Tobacco Fertilizer........ .. 30 00@35 00 
taser ererenes oes -- - y oa tf Raw ant 8 4 
te teeeeeeeeeeees — 56 @— 56% | —_— per 2,000 Ibs............. 8u 00@35 00 

Oats Twenty-five Dollar P’ oe 

White, No. 1.. eee 40 @Q@— — POP S,.COG TB... ccccccce 25 00 
estern........ DS —-— @—— — Fertilizer for Po- 
State Mixed........cccseees — 3<@—— | __ tatoes.................6.. 30 00 

Byz: Wansented Pure Raw Bone 
i. didadeeiatéunaenenn -— -—@-— - SE ees... A diskes 30 00@83 00 

QORETR . 00 coc ccce coce w—— —@—— iXpo' ne, per - 2% 28 00 
Brans: Lister Bros.’ Specialties : 
No iaedonseceesses . 1 4734@ 1 50 Standard Superphosphate.... 37 00@40 00 
PIB. < c0ccccvcccccoces 50 @— — Ammoniated Dis’d 82 00@35 00 
I RR REGS seve ov 1 4236@ 1 45 = Fheeghate ‘ 20 somal 60 
: round Bone...... 00@83 50 
Green, prime, #push....... 125 @— — Groene Bene aay all = 00@381 50 
‘0 SE ccsccesvevs 50 00 
seein Tobacco fee £7 00@60 00 
Ordinary Mess...... ca tial 10 50 MONEE” sivacccncises 32 WW@35 v0 
Now Mom.........c002: - pe 10 75 | Mapes F. and P. G. Co.'s Specialties : 
pee Mess, City are a= am (@ 12 00 Potato Manure PTEeCEEEEETT LETT ey 48 00 
Prime Mess, Western.... — — @ 11 10 Veretable We = = 
D. ‘s., re — Complete “ ” Brand........ oe 40 00 
D. 34 ’ Short er Beco a 4 oe a. pane Works’ Special- 
D. 8., Shoulders............0.0+- : 
Sep © @ Os Homstead Superphosphate. 40 00 
Smoked Hams.......... — a oms' ‘0 rower... 60 00 
med ders. ....2 -% s — Xs gt a er ner 1 eee 45 00 
A. y's Speci: 
(We gue Ibs.) a Guano.... 36 00 
os: CR sate Williams, Clark & Co.'s Sheetal: 
ties : 
— 8 @ — 85 
Americus Superphosphate. . 38 00 
ca 4 Js Royal Bone Phosphate. evecs 32 00 
Americus Potato Fertilizer. . 45 00 
eons — 60 @ — BO 
Fish and Potash. . 85 00 
BBsccéccocs -— 
Oil eal, pi per ton... 28 25 — . - Americas Pure Bone Meal... 38 00 


AY AND STRAW 





nary * 
State, a cocseccccces seveee LM@2Q0 


ee seer ee ee eeeeeeeeeee ed 
Western imitation Grainy. 12617 


POPC e eee rere eee eee oF 15 
“ . 








ASHES.—We quote 4@4¢ conte for 
534@6 for Pearl. 
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Decorated ‘Lui.cr set. 
THE GHEAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 289. ?1 and & Vesey St. New York 


TyRSe reas Slat” Cases, Chests, Print 


VANDERBERGH, WELLS & COMPANY. 
110 Fulton, and 6 and 18 Dutch Street, Now Xork 
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INSURANCE LEGISLATION. 


Some weeks ago we gave a sketch of the 
‘*va'‘ued policy” bill then before the New 
Hampshire legislature, and, later, stated 
the position the insurance companies had 
taken with regard to the matter. After its 
apparent purpose as a lobby and menacing 
measure has been served, the bill has gone 
through, and unless successfully checked 
by the Executive will become law. That 
such a thing has been done in the West, 
where Granger ideas and combinations in 
hostility to supposed hostile corporations 
have been powerful, is bad enough, but 
now we have to face the thing in New Eng- 
land, where of all places, the largest claims 
have always been made to the best average 
of public intelligence and morality, and 
where; if anywhere, the unassisted com- 
mon sense of the pluin people is the solid 
and unshakable foundation of good order, 
public morals, and wholesome laws. 

The first thought of the journalist, or, as 
ought to be, of every thinking and sober 
map, is one of amazement at the stupidity 
of such legislation, and of sorrow for ite 
folly, in the result of which, as always in 
this world of perpetual injustices, the in- 
nocent will be involved equally with the 
guilty. The denunciation of *‘ over-insur- 
ance,” as it is called, has long been unceas- 
ing, and this crime—as it seems assumed 
to be—is always charged upon the in- 
surance companies, as if they caused it 
actively, or else negatively by not prevent- 
ing it when they could preventit. Yet 
nothing can be simpler than this over-inaur- 
ance, as soon as plain sense proceeds to 
analyze it. It consists of obtaining insur- 
ance for more than the property is worth, 
and there can be only one possible motive, 
namely: to sell the property at a profit. It 
follows that no honest man who really ex- 
pects not to burn, and does everything in 
his power to avoid burning will knowingly 
not insure, for that would be wasting 
money on unnecessary premiums. It also 
follows that every dishonest man who 
would as soon burn as not, or who is half 
in doubt whether (if his affairs should take 
such and such a shape) he will not rather 
burn than not, before his policy runs out, 
or who has got on so far as to resolve to 
burn, or as to be clear in mind that he 
hopes a fire will accidentally happen to 
him, will be careful to insure at full value. 
It as clearly follows that insurance com- 
panies cannot afford to over-insure such 
men, and as too much insurance is always 
cause for suspicion they cannot afford to 
over-insure any. In fact, they do not allow 
excessive insurance, if they can help it. 

Strictly speaking, insurance at full value 
is over-insurance, because the insured man 
should have an interest in fire-prevention, 
which he will hardly feel if he is not to 
suffer from fire. Goods in stock, moreover, 
are constantly changing, quantity and 
value. Neither is quite the same for two 
days in succession. Hence, it is impossible 
to set out with, or to maintain an insurance 
exactly equal to the value of the property 
covered by the policy, the best that can be 
done is to take an uverage amount, and 
ascertain the indemnity—i.¢., the actual 
loss, if fire occur. Another contingency 
comes in the salvage there is on the goods, 
in fact, the great majority of fires are not 
total losses, and insurance premiums are 
distinctly based upon the assumption that 
they will not be. Were all loses total, pre- 
miums would be made upon an astonish- 
ingly different scale. 

The hotion that companies sell policies 
for the largest amounts they can, is as 
wrong as could be. The policy names the 
maximum possible liability. The indem- 
nity or actual loss payable thereunder is a 
very different thing. The notion that in- 
surance is a commodity bought and sold 
for s0 much, and that, therefore, it is de- 
liverable in full quantity, is as widely 
wrong as would be the notion that water ig 
elastic and compressible. All valued policy 
talk and laws have no more foundation 
than this: that insurance is a definite com- 
modity, and that when a man has ‘*bought” 
it he is entitled to the whole of it. If this 
is so, the loss sustained is an irrelevant 
fact. If he has had a fire—though it burned 
only his waste-paper basket—a man should 


collect the whole amount of his policy. 
Why not? 

To continue this elementary argument, 
such doctrine and laws lead to over-insur- 
ance; over-insurance leads to arson; arson 
leads to—what? Here we reach the end— 
a legislature putting penalties on arson in 
one statute, and offering a reward for it iv 
another. No; this might be called rather 
the beginning—of debauchery of morals 
that goes to anarchy, unless the public con- 
science and sense prove, by revolt, that the 
law misrepresents them. 

We are not so pessimistic as to suppose 
that such folly can stand; it is too violent 
not to cure itself by reaction. Such mon- 
strosities of statute are non enforceable. 
Even the first results will not be as ex- 
pected; the insurance companies will not 
be robbed—they will fly from the state. 
They have declared their intention to do 
this, and they have no choice; submission 
to dishonest claims would destroy their 
ability to meet honest ones. Such !aw pro- 
poses to make all losses total, and to bribe 
men to convert policies into losses. 

The way to remove bad laws is to show 
their character by rigidly enforcing them. 
The New Hampshire monstrosity may have 
been refined somewhat, although any law 
which makes an insurance policy a positive 
claim for its face is a monstrosity which 
cannot easily be made better or worse. 
After having attempted to convert indis 
pensable contract into naked gambling, New 
Hampshire will receive a wholesome disci 
pline by being left without insurance for a 
time. Yet, the virus being in the body, it 
is better brought to the surface, where it 
can be recognized and can run its course. 
Legislation is never likely to be better—and 
it cannot long be worse—than the average 
of intelligence and morals; hence, we 
would be glad to have every state where 
there is almost or quite a majority in favor 
of the valued policy faleehood, take a 
course of discipline by putting that into 
law. 

Tue ‘‘ layman”—i. ¢., the man who reads 
newspapers without assisting in the making 
of them—sometimes wonders how matter 
is found to fill them, and sometimes he 
kindly offers something ‘‘t» help fill up 
the paper.” To present ‘‘ all the news of 
the world” at each metropolitan breakfast. 
table, is the boast of journalism now, and 
the habit of skimming the dailies has be- 
come so set that the citizen of the city 
would miss his paper as much as his plate; 
and yet, with dates, names, and places 
changed, the paper of to-day is strikingly 
like that of yesterday, and of any other 
yesterday of the year, as to the myriad 
happenings which are dished up for minor 
“news.” What isnews? The vast bulk 
of it has no more novelty than our break- 
fasts and our crossings over the ferry; over 
and over, round and round, the same inci- 
dents recur. Taking them as his text, the 
editorial writer, who is a lay preacher, 
though he has more license to ramble than 
has his brethren of the pulpit, is powerless (o 
produce anything really new. There is no 
new mechanical principle, or mechanical 
power; arithmetic is fixed; geometry has no 
more figures of shape, circle, and triangle, 
and square, being eternally the same; hu- 
man nature repeats itself; all the principles 
which make up the universe are com- 
pleted; man cannot alter or remove any, 
and even God cannot touch them, for they 
are part of himself. 

Insurance is nothing peculiar on being a 
system of observed facts and of social laws 
as related to them, and nobody can make 
anything new out of them. Brilliant 
smartness, in response to a call for novel- 
ties, might produce them; but the new 
facts, unless scientific discoveries, would 
be fiction, and the truths would be false- 
hoods. It is the part of the preacher, in 
pulpit or in press, to tell what is true, and 
to point its applications. That it is old is 
no disparagement, for it must be old, 
That it is agreeable, or the contrary, is no 
affair of his; that it is what people want, 
and.if they cannot get it from him, they 
will look for and find another to fill the 
‘t want,” is also no affair of his, if he is 
honest. 

To the readers—if there are any—who 
would like more ‘‘ freshness” and variety 





in these particular columns, there is only 
one answer: We can’t give it. The facts 
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circle us closely about, and truth constrains 
us. You would like an article arguing 
that when a man has paid for his policy, 
he shall collect the face of that policy, if 
he has a fire? No such article here. You 
would like something stirring and emphatic 
about the wickedness of any hesitation to 
pay in case of death? The facts of each 
case must govern the case. You would 
like to be told that there is some 
way of getting insurance without 
paying for it; of multiplying a few 
loaves and fishes; of dividing a common 
fund without making up one; of working 
the shibboleth of *‘ mutuality” so as to get 
others’ contributions without putting in 
yours. You would delight to be told that 


mortality tables are a mistake, large pre- 
mium rates a needless extortion, and all 
the rest of it? Men are deceivers ¢ver, and 
those who want them can have flattering 
tales told to their credulity; but you will 
find none of it here. Sympathizing with 
the hard case of those whose need of life in- 
surance provision is far beyond the case of 
their making it, we can only say that 
life is mainly hard, and that the truth is 
always hardest when it comes after a term 
of delusion. We can do nothing but re- 
peat, year after year, the same facts and 
conclusions, The readers of this journal— 
a gradually changing body, of course— 
may, in some instances, fall in with pleas- 
ant fictions, to their own hurt, but we hope 
not. If they do, we are sorry; but it shall 
not be from any failure to give warning. 
fe 


COMPULSORY INSURANCE AND 
PAUPERISM. 


Tue parliamentary committee which in- 
vestigated the subject of compulsory insur- 
ance as an antidote for pauperism, was 
occupied with a question of great public 
importance, and one which deserves more 
serious notice than it had received up to 
that time. Canon Blackley, the author of 
the scheme which has now reached the 
dignity of a parliamentary inquiry, pro- 
poses that every citizen should be com- 
pelled to pay, by installments, before he 
reaches the age of twenty-one a certain con- 
tribution to a national fund by way of pro- 
vision against his subsequent destitution, 
from whatever cause arising, the fund thus 
formed to take the place of the present 
poor rates. This, at any rate, is the es- 
sence of the proposal. It is calculated 
that a comparatively smail sum—<£10, if 
we remember rightly, for each individual 
—will yield a sufficient fund for the 
purpose; and it is proposed to collect 
the payments, so far, at least, as the 
wage earning classes are concerned, di- 
rectly from employers, like an income 
tax. Gigantic as the task is, we see 
no reason why, as a mere matter of tax 
collecting, it should not be carried out, al- 
ways supposing that the amount neces- 
sary to provide a sufficient insurance has 
not been substantially underestimated. 
Granted its practicability, the scheme is 


certainly a seductive one. Those who 
look more to names than realities may be 
disposed to brand it as socialistic; but this 
reproach will have little weight with those 
who remember that the poor law system, 
which has flourished for over three centu- 
ries, is, so far as it goes, socialism, pure 
and simple. In the same way, the com- 
pulsory exaction of a contribution to a na- 
tional benefit fand is a trifling evil by com- 
parison with the poor rate for which it is 
to be substituted. The great merit of Mr. 
Blackley’s scheme is thut it forces upon 
each member of the community the dut 
of making provision for himself against his 

ossible future pauperization, instead of 

wy the improvident to be supported in 
their hour of need by a tax levied, indis- 
criminately, upon the well-to-do. —London 
Law Times. 
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Massachusells “atu Lif 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


84 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine ite merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E, W- BOND, President, 
M. V. 8B. EDGEKLY, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL. Secretary 


MANHATTAN LIFE, 


OF NEW YORK, 156 and 158 BROADWAY 
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OFFIOH OF THR tai 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yous, Janvuany Mra, 1885, 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the ollowing Statement of its 
affatre on the Slat December, 1884. 

















Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 184, to Sist December, 164,,,... 83,968,100 44 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
SAMERTG, TBE. ccccccccccsccccccccsccscce 1,447,766 70 
Total Marine Premiums. ................ so. 05,406,796 14 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 
1844, to Slat December, 144............ 84,066,271 04 
Losses paid during the same ol 
FEISS cnecccccvccsocsesceses same a, 100,919 dw 
Returns of Premi 
unos and Ex. 
peeeceveces $787,788 40 
The Company has the following Asseta, 
United States pod i gs New York 
Stock, City, Stocks $8,776,685 v0 
ane acleimn : an otherwise.. 2,005,100 w0 
i Do poate and c aims due the Company, ame 0 
oe ao eee 4 
rae ae Rg 
Re ascent iedceceee 812,983,289 8s 


Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
lewai representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

Outstanding certificates of the issue of 1880 wil) 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest thereo. 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned of the O y fer the year ending 
Bist December, 1884, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. B. J, H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 
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SUMMARY OF 


FORTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE |= 


Insurance Company. 


BUSINESS OF 1884. 


Revenue Account. 


Premium Receipts...... ..... $11,268,850 76 
Interest Receipts............ 2,971,624 63 
Total Income......... .--14,240,475 39 








Disbursement Account. 








Paid Death Clains........... $2,257,175 79 
‘ Endowments............ 873,808 50 
* Annuities, Dividends 

and Surrender Values, Bae 85 

Total Paid Policyholders 6,73 6,734,955 14 14 

New Policies istued.......... 17,463 

New Insurance written..... ; $61,484 550 


Condition, January ist, 1885. 
Cash Assets.............. 959,283,753 57 


Surplus (Co.’s Standard) 4,371,014 90 








Surplus by State Standard 


(estimated)............ bia $10,000,900 
Policies in force............. 78,047 
Insurance in force........... 229,382,586 


Increase in Assets, 1884 $3,740,850 85 





Death Claims paid. 
1880, $1,781,721. 


1881, 2,018,208, 


Income from Interest. 
1880, $2,317,839. 


1881, 2,432,654. 


1882, 1,955,292, 1882, 2,798,018. 
1888, 2,268,002. 1883, 2,712,863, 
1884, 2,257,175. 1884, 2,971,624, 
Cash Assets. Amount at Risk. 


Jan, 1, 1881, $43,188,984, 
Jan, 1, 1882, 47,228,781. 
Jan. 1, 1888, 60,900,296. 
Jan, 1, 1884, 55,542,902. 
Jan, 1, 1885, 59,288,753. 


Jan, 1, 1881, $185,726,916. 
Jan, 1, 1882, 151,760,824. 
Jan. 1, 1888, 171,415,097. 
Jan. 1, 1884, 198,746,043. 
Jan. 1, 1885, 229,882,586, 


The Latest Advance in Life Insmrance 


Is THE 


Non-Forfeiting Limited 
Tontine Policy 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


A Policy combining the Non-forfeiture 
features, originated by the New York Lirz 
in 1860, with the Privileges and Profits of 
its popular ‘‘ Tontine Investment Policy.” 

IT FURNISHES 

1. Term insurance at low rates, with 
surplus accumulations at compound inter- 
est. 

2. The privilege of continuing your in- 
surance at original rates after your Tontine 
Period expires. 

8. The entire Cash Value of your Policy 
in Ten, Fifteen, or Twenty years, on the 
basis of full legal reserve. 

4. A grace of one month in payment of 
premiums, during which time your indem- 
nity will be unimpaired. 

5. Protection against loss, in case of de- 
fault in payment of premium after three 


years, by the guaranty of Spaldupipotioy 


—as upon ordinary policies. 


a te 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, aia 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, V.-Pres’t and Actuary. 
HENRY TUCK, 24 Vice-President. 
THEUDORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 

D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


Ppt nll Mod. Directors. 











The Twenty-fife) Annual Statement of the 


EQUITABLE 


Lite Assurance Society, 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
or the Year ending Dece mber 31st, 1884. 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Balance, cauy - hav oom iste ac- 
count. + «850,492,249 73 


INCOME, 
15,008,480 06 
865,485,729 78 
DISBURSEMENTS, 
Claims by Death and Matured Endow- 
Dividends, Surrender Vaiues, and Annu- 
gq fEhOB...-. 010 sseseseres es eeeeees ere sccccecce *sia-040 71 








Paid Policyh 194,78" 
Dividend on Capra negroes 104.797, 07 
Premium on Seouritics charged off... °°?: 814,060 03 
——. Leppcopemnmed Pontus 2 . 
General I pepsgecegccoocooce cocccece® 1,040,641 10 
State, = and City Taxes,.........+.+ 125,911 o1 
To isburse ts. 009 
Bala AX Bee. Bist. 1884," {Be s0e. 1s 

MEW BCCOUDL........ 06.00. .0000+ 55,537,720 66 
BaLanon SHEET. 


ASSETS. 
Bonds and Mo: 
New York Wett “Entais inciuding the 8 
d hases un- 








GuP LOFOCIOBUFE, ..00 020905 coscccerpcceceses hi 
United States Brocks. Biate’ wiocks, city °°" 
Codie te name 
Loans secu by ,Boo Bonds and ‘Biocks : 
(market value, $7,1 6,319,641 08 
| Ketate seamede i thet tate ‘of } 
ork, including purchases under ore. 
eee and Society's — in other 10,168 66 
Cash in Banks and ‘Trust Gompanies, ‘st aes 
interest ; gna in transit earee! Reeves o7a.s61 98 
Commuted Commissions. .: Atle be tie} po) 
—— em Agents on account of Pre- 

ooo gece cccneeseescecepocceccocegsocece 112,083 67 
Interest aud itents duc snd sccracd..".. 404,580 85 
Premiums due and in process of collec- 

onan premiums paid in advance 900,737 0 
PA. 12...) FRCP eae scocseeee ES 
To Assets, December -. 

__Reeersonadln .$50-161,925 54 
LIABILITIES, 
Bheerve on Outstanding Pol. eka 
claline" by yleath (pris ot fs not 
Perfected), .....ceccccscsesee 128,586 UU $47,678,308 44 
rplus, De ber 31, 18 
oF f which the proportion aie fea tae ” 

compu olicies in gene y 0 

ot whieh the proportion contri at ~~ pgmands 


ares 0,483,617 10 10 


Upon the New York State Stan vee 
cent. interest, the Surplusis..... —“s ‘4-730,332 13 
N AA ssurance written in $84,877 7 00 
Total ‘Outstanding _Tnsur-. neur- gtheges 
ance.. - 8309,409,171 00 


INCREASE OF 1884 OVER 1883. 


Karplus, Lege income... Mii ard: ee 


Contested “Cinims... eeneeve cee . NONE. 
From the undivided surplus, contributed by pol; 
cies in the General class, reversionary dividends 
be declared, available on settlement of next A | 
premium. to ordinary participating policies. From 
he undivided eurplue contributed by poligice in the 
Tontine class, the amounts applicable to pouites ma- 
caring within the current year will be Meclared & as 
eir respective annual prespiqme beso Sooeaes due. 


7G. Van Cian {| Actuaries. 
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EDWARD W SCOTT, SuPrERnY 


NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Beng. F. a Pres. Jos. M. GrppEns, Seo. 
Assets...........- mgr 10 








Liabilities. . 14,700,116 37 
— Sian... sadecews -,.82,305,450 7123 
op ot the public is of wo Caer 
Pe ie Lite Ip ponrane 
pany, of — 


se oean ae 
ce nee pega 


icies partici 
bution of se oc and are subject to 
— pee ee law of 
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POST-OFFICE SQUARE BOSTON 
WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 
W. A. BREWER, Jr-, - = wresident.. 
In this company policy-. 
holders have the advan-. 
tage over those of all ather - 
companies, in Non-for-. 
fettable dividends to keep.. 
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STATEMENT 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
For the year ending December 31st, 1884. 










































































BRETT. cccccccccccccnosenecenesesnovcnnsoncsesccccbeapebndinenpeceoneoecoaal 9108,876,178.51 
Annuity Account. 
Ann. Ann. 
No. Payments. No Payments. 
Senutiies in force, Jan. a $2,194 31 — in force, Jan. a 23.061 68 
pennies Anau 3,674 96 weatian ianiiiles’” he 2.994 44 
Annuities Issued........ 5 1,756 70 Annuities Terminated.. 5 1,909 90 
06 $28,505 97 || 06 $28,565 91 
Insurance Account, 
No. Amount. No Amount, 
Policies in force, Jan. Policies in force, Jan. 
| | peace: 110,990]  $342,946,032 OT ars aes 114.804 | $351,789.28 
Risks Assumed.... ..... 11,194 34,675,989 Risks Terminated 7,380 25,832,736 
122,184 $377,622,021 122,184 $377,622,021 
Dr. Revenue Account. Cr. 
To Balance from last account.... $94,972,108 86 By paid Death Claims....... .. .. $5,226,820 83 
“ Premiums voosived... Daas Aniatetind 13,850,258 48 “ “Matured Endowments... 2,490,454 99 
“ Interest and Rents............ 5,245,069 98 { Tom aT 
“ Annuities.”.......0....+0+- 26,926 08 
a — iC RRR 8,141,164 12 
oS Susrenzeres Policies and 
Additions. . 8,087,696 17 
Total paid | Policy ho -hold- : 
. a te 
nei. wna e 
- ent 0: ure)... 
‘ « © Premium charged off o 
ies Purchased. . 1,131,172 33 
4 = | and Assessments. . ao 61 
- RSs dans, etes. 26 
~ lance to New Account 97,009,918 | +4 
$114,067,427 27 $14,067,427 27 
Dr. Balance Sheet. Cr. 
To Reserve at four per cent...... $98,242,543 00 || By Bonds Secures, dd Mortgages 
“ Claims by death Oot yet due... 387 00 on Real Es' $16.978,527 96 
“* Premiums -_ in advance. . 27,477 “ United States + ‘other Bonds 34,522,822 00 
= be my od eatagent Guar- 4,748,771 15 = {eens ca penaee ee By - 
Poa oe ; « Gash in Banks and art Com- mar” 
panies at interest......... 2,644,988 54 
“ Interest accrued............... 1,262,418 54 
“* Premiums deferred, quarterly 
and semi-annual........... 108,115 38 
* Premiumsin Cennett, principally 
for December......... . .... 138,714 51 
“ Suspense "Account ey hacaleewahibia 37,814 14 
* Agents’ Balances............... 7,196 90 
$103,876,178 51 $103,876,178 51 














NOTE —If the New York Standard of four and a half per cent. Interest be used, the Surplus 


is over $12,000.000, 
From the Surplus, as ap 
ticipating Policy which s 


in the Balance Sheet, a vides oe be apportioned to each par- 
be in force at its anniversary in 


BR iisniss- conc vcicccccensecessncesshoseee stbetocsoncse conqengceseeess 6 sees eweeeees $103,876,178.51 
Nzw YORK, January 21, 1885. 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
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H. KELLOGG, President, A. W. JILLSON, Vice-President. 


D. W. ©. SKILTON, Secretary. G. H, BURDICK, Ass’t Secretary . 
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OF PHILADELPHIA. 
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to policyholders. Conservative management. Strict business methods. 
GENTLEMEN OF ADDRESS AND INTELLIGENCE WANTED TO ACT AS AGENTS. Apply to the Company 
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All Claims for Fire and Inland Losses, less than......... $360,238 68 
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Cash Assets, as above - + + += + * 
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The Safety Funds, under the restrictions of the New York Safety Fund 
Law, now amount to $/,200,000. 


H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 
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* As the awful gates of Being again asunder are 
rolled 
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Old nd And I pass between and vanish. Do they not | ing folks. By the time you get the dishes | nesday, wrote it on linen paper and sealed 
a Houng. open now? clean, they’re ready for another meal, just it with a monogram (his mother’s). He 
Calmly and quick she rises ; cool is her hand to | 45 ready as if *twas the first. If it was any | sent it by an expensive and utterly unne- 
AUNT CLARE. my brow, day but Sunday that you had service, I 


BY HERBERT E. OLARKE. 





Her face is placidly weary, ber hair has grown 
early gray, 

Quiet she sits at my bedside, knitting and knit- 
ting alway ; 

And quiet I lie and watch her thro’ the long and 
languid hours ; 

Her face seems framed in the window on a back- 
ground of shadowy flowers, 

Like the face of some sad Madonna in a painting 
faded and old, 

And over her head dwells ever a glimmer of 
pallid gold, 

Like the ghost of a once bright halo. All night at 
my feet she lies, 

On a narrow, comfortless couch, ready at once 
to rise, 

If I but move dr murmur, or draw a breath 
over deep ; 

Else till I sir she stirs not, but I think she is 
never asleep. 

[{ have heard ber story often, but not till this 
month of pain, 

Not till I sought this bed whence I shall not 
rise again ; 


Not till I saw her moving, sad, but alwaye 
serene, 

Quiet, alert and tender, did [ realize what bad 
been. 


My father’s favorite sister, youngest, most blithe, 
most fair, 

Plaything and pet of all, she site at my bedside 
there, 

With the face of some sad Madonna worn with 
surrow and pain, 

We two of our race lett only, and I sball not 


rise again, 

It is twenty years or nearly, since on hcr mar- 
riage day 

A cloud swept over her life that could never pass 
away; 


For the bridegroom fell from his horse as over 
the moors he rode, 
And crushed, and senseless, and speechless, week 
after week abode, 
Till he died, and she who had never before 
known pain or woe 
In her seventeen years of innocent life, learned 
abvut nursing #0. 
And then, for her life seemed darkened with 
uiter and hopeless night, 
My uncle took her to travel, in hope that the 
life and light 
Of the livelier, lighter nations, born of the South 
and sup, 
Might make her less bitterly brood over the old 
days dead and done, 
But ever she grew more weary and pined for her 
Northern home, 
Till after a wandering year, in the pestilent air 
of Rome, 
My uncle languished and sickened and took at 
last to his bed ; 
Alone she narsed him living, alone she followed 
him dead 
To the beautiful burying-ground where the 
tomb of Cestius towers, 
Over more glorious graves of more glorious 
dead than of ours. 
And after, she burried home, in my father’s 
hoase to dwell ; 
And there she has seen uz wither as under some 
careéd spell, 
One after one to the last, who lives and watches 
her now 
With a load of pain on his breast, and the 
damps of death on his brow. 
For my mother died in childbed, and my 
father’s hour was near, 
Though for his children’s sake he struggled 
one bitter year, 
But two of the younger died—I remember how 
day by day 
Bhe sat twixt the two little couches, knitting 
and knitting alway, 
E’en as again she sat ere long by my father’s 
bed, 
E’en as she will sit now, until I, the last, am 
dead, 
Then when the doom is fulfilled and of us 
remains but one, 
When her long, long watches are ended and her 
nursing all is done, 
I think she will put aside her weary knitting, 
and fold 
Her hands on the virginal bosom tbat has grown 
#0 early old, 
And quickly pass from life, glad of the ended 
doom, 
Glad of the rest and the silence in the sorrow- 
lesa, deathless gloom. 
Bhe has closed the eyes of her loved ones, she 
has felt wax slow and cease 
The beat of all hearts that loved her, surely she 
hath earned peace. 
Only my eyes to close now, only my head to 
hold, 


And her lips move sole unly forming, the words, 
meseems, of @ prayer. 

If ahe had ever been happy would she not have 
been fair? 


I think your watching is ended, your nursing is 
done, Aunt Clare. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
—_—_—_ oo 


THORNS OF GRAPES. 


BY HARRIET B. WATERMAN. 








Mrs. Morgan, practical manager, and wife 
of the nominal proprietor of the Hillsdale 
Hotel, was in the parlor receiving a pas- 
toral visit from the Rev. Harrison Fisher, 
@ young man from a theological seminary, 
who had been sent for his last Summer va- 
cation to Hillsdale, with the expectation 
that he would do a prodigious amount of 
good, acquire a prodigious amount of ex- 
perience, and pay his expenses at the same 
time. Laudable purposes all three, and ap- 
parently necessary oncs as well. 

Hillsdale was a prairie town in Dakota, so 
called because it had neither hill por dale. 
The only possible explanation is that the 
first inhabitant incorporated those words 
into the name of the town, fearful lest the 
future generation, which should be born 
there, having no practical use for either 
word, wight grow up with a limited vo- 
cabulary; a limited vocabulary implies 
dense ignorance, to the frontier mind, why 
otherwise its constant, if not always un- 
defiled, contributions to the well of Eng- 
lish. 

Hillsdale then, wus as flat asthe prairie, 
it was four months old, was built of un- 
painted pine boarde, had the advantage of 
a railroad and a telegraph, and advertise- 
ment for the benefit of the company; it had 
five drug stores, but no cemetery; au opera 
house, but no church; three hotels and 
two dwelling houses. Most of the people 
lived over the stores, or boarded at the 
hotels, though to speak with perfect accu- 
racy, most of the people were expected in 
the future to make ‘a city which shall 
have no rival between St. Louis and the 
pole, between St. Paul and the Golden 
Horn.” That was the prediction of the 
first edition of the Hillsdale Messenger, but 
only five hundred of the citizens had actu- 
ally arrived during the first four months. 

So much for the town. Harrison Fisher 
was young, but he was truly and earnestly 
inspired with a sense of the needs of the 
people about him. He saw much that was 
astonishing; church members who, in their 
quiet New England homes, never failed of 
their three services on the Sabbath, or of 
sharp rebuke for the weak “ professer”’ 
who did, here were with difficulty per- 
suaded to attend church at all. 

** Yes,” answered one brother to his 
entreaties, ‘‘ I calculate circumstances has 
to do with a man’s spiritual state, same as 
other things. Now, whenI first came, I 
didn’t go to meeting, because there wasn’t 
no meeting to goto. I used to think, in 
Vermont, it was wicked to go buggy-riding 
Sundays, but, you see, I didn’t have any 
horse or buggy in Vermont; now I find 
nothin’ puts me in such a grateful stace, as 
to study nature on Sundays, specially my 
farm—kind of communion with the ground, 
so to speak. I ain’t disposed to arger 
against human nature, and I cap account 
for these good folks making you trouble 
about comiogto meeting. Of course there’s 
no such thing as running away from 
the Lord Almighty, but it does seem 
powerful like it, to a man fresh landed on 
these prairies from a Christian country. 

First, 2 man misses his privileges terrible, 
but purty soon he comes to have a kind of 
let down feeling, as if it was vacation, and 
by the time school takes up again, he aint 
over particular to go.” 

But it was upon Mrs, Morgan that Harri- 
son Fisher was concentrating his latest 
efforts. She was of quite another fiber 
than the ex-Vermonter, and had lived all 
her days on the front edge of civilization. 

** Religion’s a good deal habit,” she was 
saying, and at the same time dusting the 
table with her apron. ‘‘ Boarding-house 
keepers ain’t no business with souls, I say. 
They’ve no time to tend to them. There’s 





don’t know but I might manage sometimes, © 
but Sunday’s the worst driven day of the 
seven.” And the dusting finished, she seated 
herself upon a pretentious abomination of a 
couch, and leaned against the convention- 
alized pillows, which made its back. 


Her lust objection puzzled the minister. 
‘“‘Any day but Sunday,” he repeated. 
‘* Why, that’s the day of all days. 1 don’t 
see why the day of rest should be the busi- 
est of the seven. You don’t wash or iron. 
Surely people don’t eat more than on other 
days.” 

**T ain’t so sure of that,” she replied, re- 
flectively. ‘‘ Any way, they won’t get up 
Sunday morniugs, so’s we can get through 
breakfast before dinner.” 

‘* Well, we are expecting to have an 
evening service,” said the minister, hope- 
fully. 

‘* Worse yet,” was her prompt reply. 
“Tbey all go riding to the Lake in the 
afternoon, and don’t get back for supper 
till dark. I don’t believe,” she added, in a 
tone of large liberality, ‘‘that the Lord’s 
going to hold us responsible for things that 
we can’t help, and I know Joseph is so un- 
reasonable that he would blame me quick 
enough, if he found the boarders going to 
the Central House.” 

‘*Couldn’t your daughter, Miss Irene, at 
least, be spared?” was the minister’s final 
suggestion. 

‘* Yes, she might,” replied Mra. Morgan 
with a laugh, which was meant to be hu- 
morous, ‘‘ but she'd rather go buggy riding, 
and some of the boarders ask her every 
Sunday. Oh, we're a bad set, but as I 
said, boarding house kvepers ain’t no busi- 
ness with souls.” 

The Reverend Harrison Fisher went 
away greatly cast down. He found his 
greatest difficulty in getting hold of the 
comparatively good portion of the com- 
munity. The ‘‘respectable sinners,” he 
had come to call them, in distinction from 
the avowed claim jumpers, and gamblers, 
who evinced decidedly the greater interest 
in supporting his ministry. From his 
point of view, Mrs. Morgan was absolutely 
essential to the success of the church which 
he had set his heart upon founding. Her 
own energy would do much, if once 
aroused, and in its train would come the 
rapidly filling purse of Joseph, her hus- 
band, and through Irene their daughter, 
the young men and maidens, an element of 
growing importance. One of his class- 
mates had’ seen the beginning of an organ- 
ized church, within the first month of his 
preaching. Harrison Fisher prayed with 
true devotion, that he might be permitted 
to do the same. 

Suddenly it occurred to him that he 
might reverse his lines of influence, and 
begin with Irene. 

She was a pretty girl, seventeen, or pos- 
sibly eighteen years of age, intelligent and 
ignorant, dependent for social pleasure 
upon the drummers, traveling agents for 
city business houses, whose habit it was to 
come to the town Saturday night and stay 
there until Monday morning. 

The influence of such an irresponsible, 
transitory class was bad. Harrison Fisher 
felt that strongly, and it was worse, and 
he felt it more etrongly because Irene was 
very immature in the ways and thoughts 
of womanhood, and was quite content to 
be the amusement of an hour to these 
companions who were good or bad as it 
chanced, rather than as she chose. 

She was dispused to regard with scorn 
the young men whom she called ‘the 
natives,” unfortunate youths, whose only 
crime was continued residence in this four 
month’s old town, whereas the drummer 
belonged to the mysterious, foreign cities 
of Chicago and St. Louis. 

When Harrison considered that he had 
had the high and holy privilege of living 
in the ‘‘ East,” that he was even destined 
to return to New York State in the Fall, 
he decided that circumstances had qualified 
him to overcome the attrections of frivo- 
lous drummers, which were the only ap- 
parent obstacle between Irene and relig- 
ion, or more truly, between Irene and the 
church he wished to organize. 


cessary boy, and in it was an invitation to 

Miss Morgan to drive to the lake with him 

that afternoon. 

Her answer was an acceptance, with 

even a touch of the grateful element in its 

wording. 

‘*What do you suppose he has asked 

me for, ma,” she had said. ‘‘ He’s been 

here three weeks. I wonder if he’s just 

woke up to knowing that I can do some- 
thing more’n bow and say ‘Mr. Fisher.’ 

Well, I’m going. He ain’t one of the home- 

made crowd, if he is a parson.” 

‘*] suspect he’s struck after you, Irene,” 

Mrs. Morgau responded practically. ‘‘ He 
made mea long visit the other day, and I 
hadn’t the least idea then that it was me 

he come to see. I ain’t sure but you’d 
better freeze to him. These fellows com- 
ing and going ain’t to be counted on, and 
I catch you reading novels in the boarders’ 
rooms, when you ought to be making beds, 
so often, as to make me think a literary 
man’s your cut, after all.” 

The young lady enjoyed the drive; the 

minister was agreeable, and even so mild a 
dissipation was a novel experience in the 
middle of the week, for the drummers 
who came then, had interest only in the 
stores which sold their special line of 
“goods,” and had time ard thought only 
for business. 

The next Friday, Harrison called upon 
Irene, and finally invited her to attend the 
first evening service, which the little band 
were to have the following Sabbath. ‘I 
wish to do everything to make it a success- 
ful, attractive meeting,” he said persua- 
sively, and she promised to go. 


‘Though why I did, ma, it beats me to 
declare,” she said afterwards. ‘‘ Mr. Glyon 
is sure to get around by next Sunday, and 
ask me to go to the lake, where I’dagrand 
sight rather go. But I couldo’t say that to 
a minister!” 

‘*Then mind,” was the maternal consola- 
tion. ‘‘ Tell him you must go early in the 
day, so as to get home early to help your 
ma about supper, and I'll see that there’s 
flap jacks to make him resigned. After 
flap jacks he won’t get mad, if he does see 
you go off with the minister. Anyway, I 
never found that it hurt the best man living, 
to come to a realizing sense that he wan’t 
exactly Adam, the first and only created 
man.” 

Having indicated the general plan, it is 
not necessary to enter into the details of 
the Summer. The young student’s pious 
scheme was io the main, successful. 

Not that the boarders reformed, and 
demanded seven o’clock breakfasts, and 
five o’clock teas, with no dinner at all, but 
Mrs. Morgan, her motherly pride gratified 
by the minister’s distinguishing notice of 
Irene, declared to Joseph, her husband, 
that it ‘‘ was not respectable to act as blind 
as heathen gods and graven images, now 
that gospel privileges were handier’n not,” 
and the result of Mr. Fisher’s Summer was 
a band of really earnest workers, who 
pledged themselves in the Fal} to pay half 
the salary of the Home Missionary, whom 
the Board should send. Not the whole 
result, for Harrison Fisher found that his 
attachment for this, his first flock, was 
true and strong, while the ex-Vermonter, 
who had revived his constitutional church 
going proclivities, declared in the farewell 
meeting, that the ‘‘ boy was dear to the 
members of that church, as their own 
babes.” A more embarrassing result did 
not appear, until he came to take leave of 
Irene. She had grown prettier during the 
summer, and as he was calmly making 
use of the customary phrases, he suddenly 
became aware of a sad, pathetic expression 
on her face, which told him, but too plainly, 
that when he had labored for her soul, he 
had won her heart. 

If she had cried he could have resisted 
her even then. Perhaps it is because of 
the reflex action of moisture on the nose, 
it is certainly and invariably true, that wo- 
man’s tears, like other unbecoming acces- 
sories, have an ossifying effect upon the 
masculine heart. The strongest man feels 
taken a mean advantage of. But when it 
comes to an appealing attitude, with 
single tear in each eye, tears which sparkle 
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away quickly, then it is precisely the strong- 
est man who is to fail. So it happened that 
two hours after such an experience Harrison 
Fisher, heavy-hearted, stepped upon the 

‘ eastern-bound train. He was honest and 
conscientious, and had realized that he had 
never loved Irene, aimost while telling her 
that he did. He tried to think over the 
whole matter. There were several ri.les 
and calls, and he had frequently urged her, 
in a paternal way, not to accept attentions 
from indiscriminate strangers. Bah! and 
she was to be his wife. And he, who had 
consecrated his life to the highest and most 
exalted end, must be dragged down from 
the beginning by a wife, who could only be 
a weight, at best. 

He recalled a gentleman of his youthful 
acquaintance, who had been the victim of 
a college infatuation. He remembered the 
harrassed, anxious expression, with which 
the husband endured every remark uttered 
by his inferior wife. And such an experi- 
ence, bereft of all infatuation, was to be 
his, and he was to be a minister of the 
gospel.” 

His evening prayer was an all night 
agony. ‘ Lord,” he moaned, ‘‘I must have 
exalted the creature above the Creator, and 
preached my miserable self instead of Thee. 
Mine eyes were blinded to my sin. Forgive 
it, l pray. The punishment is not heavy 
as I deserve, but oh! Lord, let it be any- 
thing but this, anything but my whole life 
debased and brought down.” 

He groaned at the thought. ‘‘Oh! Lord, 
why are girls such fools,” he cried, and 
struck his eyes fiercely that he might not 
see so plainly that pathetic droop of the 
head. 

They said at the seminary that his suc- 
cess had been wonderful, and that his 
Summer’s work had wrought marvelous 
good to himself. 

He had never shown any special facility 
in the languages, but he attacked a sup- 
plementary course in Hebrew, with a 
violence that made the professors seriously 
consider him in connection with a vacancy 
in one of the mission colleges. 

He wrote a note to Irene telling of his 
safe arriva], to which she responded with 
a letter which was better than his fears. 
She answered to his second letter, which 
was several weeks on the way, told him that 
ilullsdale was blockaded by snow, and that 
the railway trains had ceased running for 
the Winter. He read newspaper accounts 
of the long isolation of that line of Dakota 
towns, and thought with grim satisfaction, 
that at least the objectionable drummers 
would be left out. In April this letter 
reached him. 

Hiuspae, March 28th. 

Dear Mr. Fisher:—I hate awfully to write 
you this letter, but I suppose I ought to tell you 
that ’'m married, 

I’m awful sorry ; but really the blockade was 
dreadful—it lasted so long that things began to 
give out—we only had brown sugar the last two 
weeks. Well, we did everything we could to kill 
time. In town bere, it was dug out, but we 
could only go four or five blocks. 

We danced all the time at first, but we got 
awfully tired of that, and all at once, everybody 
took to getting married. Everybody in town 
that could get married, did. Lots of them eloped 
from their houses to the ministers, and then 
went home and got forgiven; but I was bound 
to have a regular party. He is Mr. ‘aylor. 
Maybe you remember him, He is real nice, and 
his folks live in St. Louis, and he is going to 
take me there sometime. I’ve always wanted to 
go to a real city. 

You will be glad to know that your church is 
going to lay a corner-stone, as soon as planting 
is done, We'll have four churches this Summer, 
Baptist, Methodist, Congregational, and Camp- 
belite. There is some talk of three Covenanter’s 
families coming here, and if they do, they say 
they’il have a church. A United Presbyterian 
has given five hundred dollars toward a church, 
if anybody’: raise the rest, so you see we’re get- 
ting better, 

I never go to church now, it makes me feel so 
wicked. 

If it hadn’t have been for the blockade I would 
have waited ; but shut up here without ever see- 
ing anybody was too dreadful, 


Yours, IneneE TAYLon. 


Harrison Fisher prayed that Irene might 

be happy, that her husband might be good 

, to her, all the blessings within his power 
of imagination, he invoked upon her. 

For himself, he gave thanksgiving for de- 

_liverance, and wrote a letter to Irene, so 


¥ 





> freely forgiving in tone that she was more 
than satisfied, almost dissatisfied indeed. 


“ 





He went to India in the Summer, and 
has since written back, that he prefers to 
preach to heathen rather than Christians, 
and that he finds himself better adapted to 
the foreign than home missionary field. 

PRINCETON, N. J. 


—_ 


AN AULD LICHT OFFICIAL. 


BY J. M. BARRIE. 











Ir was Snecky Hobart’s pretty way of 
clearing a dyke in the discharge of his 
official duties that first attracted my re- 
spectful notice. The wall was that which 
shuts in the dominie’s house from the 
illiterate world, darkening the small win- 
dows, over whose peeling mason-work 
rose bushes straggle, and stunting the 
garden into a prisoa yard. Mr. Aitken 
was divesting his gaunt pump of its wintry 
suit of straw, stripping the lanky skeleton 
of its artificial flesh, and I had my hand 
against the mouth of its wooden spout, my 
lips at the gimlet-hole above, when Snecky’s 
right leg showed over the hen-house. Two 
hands followed, clutching desperately for 
holes in the wall that did not happen to be 
there; the leg worked as if it were turning 
a grinding-stone, and next moment Hobart 
sat breathlessly on the dyke. From this to 
the wire hen-house, under its roof of 
‘divits,” down a waterspout, the descent 
Was comparatively tame, and a slanting 
board allowed the daring bellman to slide 
thence to the ground. Mr. Aitken, who 
had never thought of wondering at Snecky’s 
invariable mode of effecting an entrance 
to his house, asked for Jewly, his visitor's 
helpmate, and having deliberated with him 
over the matter in hand, nodded him a 
frank good-day. Srecky was a polite Auld 
Licht, but he panted heavily, as with the 
remark: ‘*‘ Ay, weel, I'll hae to be ga’en,” 
he turned to re-scale the wall. I looked at 
the dominie, but he was again twisted 
round the pump, tearing the bonnet of 
stuffed sacks from its head. Diffidently I 
suggested to the bellman that he might find 
the gate easier. Snecky’s face almost took 
some expression for a moment, and he let 
go his hold of the wire. ‘* Is there a gate?” 
he said, chuckling over the resources of 
modern science, and went his way much 
relieved. He had always considered the 
climbing of the wall ‘‘a michty oncanny 
way 0’ winnin’ oot an’ in,” though too con- 
siderate to say so. 

Both his bell and his nickname were in- 
herited by Hobart from a worthy father, 
and he was as proud of the one as he 
stormed at the mention of the other. When 
Auld Licht bairns (egged on, doubtless, 
by children of other denominations) felt 
life growing stale and flat, they could 
always give it a zest by piping ‘‘Snecky” 
down the bellman’s lum and casting a nice 
damp clod of earth after the cry, ere escap- 
ing fearfully along the other stone roofs. 
In the early days of the century, the elder 
Hobart’s bell had roused the village, on 
hazy mornings, to drive back the threatened 
French invasion, and the bellman, in a fine 
martial frenzy himself joined the volun- 
teers. The Auld Licht never got an oppor- 
tunity of sweeping ‘‘ Nap”’ and his hordes 
into the sea, but they practiced diligently 
for the fray. Gradually it was noticed that 
Hobart contented himself with levelling his 
musket, telescope-like, at the target, then 
retiring proudly without firing. His com- 
rades questioned him, but the bellman only 
regarded them slyly in reply. Then the 
officers took the matter up, and Hobart had 
to make a clean breast of it. ‘If you 
please, sirs,” he whispered them darkly, 
‘*the Snecky winna’ dra’.”. The humorous 
Auld Lichts christened him Snecky on the 
spot, and though his son left at the age of 
ten for the distant farm of Tulin, and did 
not return until the old man’s death a score 
of years afterwards, his greeting on re- 
entering the village was a shrewd wife’s 
surmise that he ‘* would be little Snecky 
come to bury auld Snecky.” 

It was, perhaps, beeause bis soul was in 
his bell, that on great occasions, such as 
the loss of little Effie Lunan, Snecky be- 
came officially puffed up. Ordinary an- 
nouncements he took as they came, crying 
sales of bankrupt stock, or the arrival of 
one dozen barrels of fiue apples, or even 
the invasion of the village by a cheap Jock, 
as (to him) mere bagatelles. I see the bent 
legs of the snuffy old man still, as they 


used tostraighten to the sound of his be- 
loved bell, the complacent wink with which 
he let the populace gather round him, the 
“gly” that informed him how his words 
were telling. In one hand he showingly 
displayed the paper on which his news was 
written (his insignia of office), but he 
scorned to ‘‘ read” as much as the minister 
in the pulpit himself. The bell carefully 
tucked under his oxter, he spoke in a 
crescendo rasping voice, that broke into 
gutturals at awkward moments. ‘‘There 
will be soald—this morning (D. V.)—in the 
market place—by public roup—that faive 
stock of ladies’ and gents’—boots and shoes 
—belonging to Mr. Alexander Phin— 
late boot and shoe makker—Gowrie’s 
close —of this toon.—Sale to cum- 
mence—at eight o'clock _ precisely.” 
It would have broken his heart to 
think that, in the discharge of his official 
functions, he spoke one word of Scotch, 
but no one thought he did. Reluctantly, 
he dropped the news into the months that 
gaped around, and then, carrying his bell 
by the tongue as carefully as if it were a 
flagon of milk, he hobbled off to repeat 
the announcement in the other wynds, 
with a score of admiring urchins at his 
heels, Snecky, though the fault was not 
his own, for he was continually agitating 
on the subject, wore no official uniform, 
but before crying matters of moment, he 
put on his tall lum hat. A swallow-tail 
was not for him, but he had fallen heir toa 
heavy great-coat, which he carried, per- 
haps a little ostentatiously, during the 
cloudless days of Summer. 


The tacit understanding between Govern- 
ment and its servants, that the latter should 
cover their heads with a veil when their 
employers go a kennin wrong, was not 
known to the philosophy of Hobart. His 
instructions, he on all occasions, carried out 
to the letter (except in the notorious case of 
the atheist Eassie, who wanted the letters D. 
V. to be omitted), but having once cried these 
his soul was his own. Snecky was a per- 
nickitty, cantankerous body, and liked to 
unburden himself on the matter he had 
been crying. ‘To listen to these criticisms 
from his official mouth was like taking 
counsel’s opinion. Busy as a tax-collector 
he always was during the time of the hill- 
market, when the public common was 
given over to long tents that reeked of 
whisky, when the tails of the farm horses 
were gaudily decked with straw and rib- 
bon, and impassable were the bleating 
roads. Cattle took their nearest way to 
the common, with a fine contempt for pri- 
vate property, and on one occasion, the ex- 
asperated laird of Platts sent round the 
bellman with the announcement that every 
cattle-driver caught trespassing on his 
grounds would be prosecuted with the ut- 
most rigor of the law. There was conster- 
nation among Hobart’s listeners. ‘‘ Hoots, 
lads,” Snecky said, as he folded up the 
paper, ‘‘dinna tak’ on; it’s juist a haver o’ 
the grieve’s.” 

An ugly rumour once went through the 
community to the effect that Snecky only 
awaited the offer of the kirk officership of 
the New Free Church to accept it. People 
looked askance at him at the time, and I 
remember he did have a hang-dog appear- 
ance. But the temptation was greater than 
most of us understood. The new seceders 
had a bell that put every other musical in- 
strument in the village to shame. It was 
the kirk officer’s scared privilege to toll it, 
and with Snecky it would have been a 
labour of love. The poor stock who got 
the post merely took it as a matter of money, 
and gave the minister ‘‘ up his foot” for 
asking him to toll the prayer-meeting in on 
Wednesdays. Snecky would have rung it 
in and out every night in the week and 
tried variations between times. As it was, 
he had to content himself with sneering 
audibly every time it rang; and whereso- 
evertwo or three Auld Lichts were gath- 
ered together in the square, with the bell- 
man in their midst, one might be sure that 
Snecky with a wistful eye in its direction, 
was laying down the Jaw contemptously 
concerning the Free Kirk bell. 

Disappointment in a vale of tears is the 
occasional lot even of public men, as Lang 
Tammas used to remind the bellman over 
a capacious mull of snuff. Snecky would 

rake the fire gloomily and shake his head, 





' Among his trials was the callousness of 


Doctor Lamont. Hobart was a body 
whose happiness lay from an early age in 
his medical man’s hands. An ambition of 
his life was to be stricken with a fell dis- 
ease, but the doctor never sympathized 
with his case, even to the extent of a 
trumpery cold. It was a great day for 
Snecky when he fell through Andra Gow- 
rie’s pig-sty, and had to be carried home 
ona stretcher. But such occasions were 
rare, and even then he healed quickly. 
There never was a man with a more beau- 
tiful faith in pills, and in its way it was 
touching to see the bellman’s trembling 
hands going out toward cough bottles. 
When he had the luck (for this was his 
only chance) to have relatives unwell in 
his house, he rubbed their rheumatic backs 
with a glee that would only have been ex- 
celled had the back been his own, enjoying 
the neglected glory; and the Auld Lichts 
wh» loved him, sent their medicinal drugs 
to him with their compliments. The bell- 
man was alittle injudicious in his mix- 
tures, smacking his thin lips over what- 
ever fell in his way, without asking 
questions; and I have seen him draw a very 
long face over ointments wasted on flan- 
nel. He thought all medicines should be 
taken inwardly. Snecky looked forward 
tothe drear day with a Christian fortitude 
that few Auld Lichts ever could manifest. 
His ideal death was after a lingering ill- 
ness and much medicine, taken from a 
spoon three times a day. There was 
poetry to him in the pbrase, ‘‘shake the 
bottle”; and complacently he awaited the 
time when he would be stricken down, and 
so turn the tables on the doctor. The im- 
pression was general among the Auld 
Lichts, though to do them justice they 
never mentioned it to him, that the reason 
why the bellman got no ‘ treatment” was 
because he was so strong. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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DADDY CATO’S SERMON. 
BY EMILY HANOVER. 


De fa’mer plows in cold an’ wind, 
He hoes in sun an’ rain, 
He’s wo’kin’ late an’ yearly 
To plant de gol’en grain. 
De sque’il laff an’ chatter, 
An’ dance all roun’ de tree. 
He sez, ** Dat fa’mer’s busy 
A plantin’ co’n fer me.” 





De crow goes sailin’ frew de sky 
Wid caw, an’ caw, an’ caw. 

He counts de grains in ebry hill 
Befo’ he stuff his craw. 

** One fer de tiefin’ blackbird, 

Two fer de ge’man crow, 

One fer de greedy cut-wo'm, 
An’ one is lef’ to grow.” 


De coon an’ possum sneak aroun’ 
An’ lick dere hongry chops. 
Dey t’ink dat dough hit’s long to wait, 
Dey’ll feas’ w’en plow-time stops. 
De Summer days grow long an’ hot, 
De co’n gits strong an’ high ; 
De fa’mer rests de plow at las’, 
An’ lets de crap lay by. 


De possum tak’ a moonlight walk, 
He clam de simmon tree, 

He look aroun’ to view de chance, 
An’ nay, ‘Dis fiel’ is free, 

I'll go an’ bring my chilluns out 
An’ guv em all a treat, 

W’en co’n is gettin’ in de milk 
Hits mighty good an’ sweet.” 


De coon come creepin’ f’um de swamp 
Arter de moon is down, 

He’s mighty keeriul fer to see 
Ef enny dogs is roun’, 

He mounts de co’nstalks toof an’ nail, 
He tears ’em lef’ an’ right, 

He t'inks, ‘‘ Dese roas’in years is fine, 
I'll hab my fill dis night.” 


De crow he eat de stricknin’ bait, 
Blackbird an’ wo'’m is dead, 

De sque’il git so bery bol’ 
He lose his sassy head. 

De yaller dog dem possums treed 
Twel sca’cely one wus lef’, 

De cunning coon he grin an’ laff, 
An’ den got cotch hisse’f. 


De fa’mer sets an’ smokes his pipe, 
His crib is full uv co’n, 

He says: “ I'll tell yo’ w’at, my boys, 
Ez shore ez yo’ is bo’n, 

Yo’ll fine hit true de whole worl’ roun’, 
Dat hones’ wo’k will pay. 

De rule dat serbs for yearth an’ Heben 





Is wo’k, an’ watch, an’ pray.” ~ 
Wiiumetox, N.C, : 
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THE GRAY WIZARD. 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 








Once upon a time there lived in a half- 
ruined mansion in Nomansland, a poor old 
knight, Sir Cedric, who had an only son, 
named Halbert. Sir Cedric was so poor 
that he bad but one servant; an old man, 
who served him partly for love and partly 
for shelter, since wages he got none. One 
day, shortly after Halbert had risen to man- 
hood, his father thus addressed him: 

‘*My son, you are now one-and-t wenty 
years of age, stout, strong, of tried courage 
and good address. I have taught you how 
to use horse, hawk, sword and lance. You 
even know more than I, for the monks of 
the Abbey have taught you how to read 
and write, while 1 was bred a soldier, and 
notaclerk. It is time that you went forth 
to seek your fortune, which you may find 
in the wars, or elsewhere, as God pleases. 
I give you the younger of our two horses, 
my sword, and a suit of chain armor, and 
with them a purse filled with broad pieces, 
which I have pinched us all for many years 
to save for this occasion. With these go 
forth, serve God, honor the King, and re- 
spect yourself. Here also are two gifts 
which were bestowed on me by the hermit 
who died last year in the cave in our wood- 
land. He said, that properly used, they 
would make your fortune. Take them, 
with my blessing.” 

‘It shall be as you command, beau sire, 
my father,” replied Halbert. ** But please 
to inform me what are the qualities of these 
things; for they seem to be but a slender 
silken scarf, a half-worn brown cap, anda 
plaiv, short staff of wood.” 

‘The hermit told me,” said Sir Cedric» 
** that the scarf, on which you see embroid- 
ered the word ‘ Knowledge,’ not only con- 
fers upon its owner the power to see what 
is hidden from the sight of most men, but 
secures past all power of resistance whom. 
ever it may bind; that the cap, which has 
the word *‘ Prudence’ upon its rim, enables 
its possessor to avoid dangers into which 
he might fall, and that the staff, which has 
the word ‘ Energy’ upon it, will beat down 
any weapon opposed to it, and make its 
holder able to cope with countless numbers. 
There were two other things, the belt of 
‘Firm Will,’ which gave enormous strength, 
and the shoes of ‘Thought,’ by which the 
wearer was able to travel miles in a min- 
ute; but these had been stolen from the 
hermit by some knave to whom he gave 
shelter. I have never tested the others; 
but you have now the power to determine 
if the hermit’s words be true or false.” 

The next morning at sunrise, Halbert, 
after a farewell kiss from his mother, bade 
his parents good-bye, and set forth upon 
his journey. It was a warm day in Spring, 
the air was filled with the scent of flowers, 
the sun shone brightly, and as the young 
man rode along, his heart was thrilled with 
hope and expectancy. At noonday he 
looked around for some place where he 
might obtain food, but finding none, at 
length stopped at a clear spring which bub- 
bled from beneath the roots of a huge tree. 
Here he ate some bread which he drew 
from the scrip fastened at his saddle-bow, 
and with a draught from the spring, made 
a meal which appeased his hunger. This 
done, he remounted; but scarcely had he 
seated himself in the saddle, when he heard 
deep in the wood and at some distance, the 
clashing of swords, and at once rode 
straight to the sound. 

He found a gentleman, richly clad, but 
without armor, standing against a rock, 
defending himself with his sword against 
three masked men-at-arms. At sight of 
Halbert, the combatants paused for a mo- 
ment, and then two of the men-at-arms as- 
sailed the newcomer so suddenly and vehe- 
mently that be had no time to draw his 
sword. He struck at them, however, with 
his staff, which beat down their swords, 
and with another blow he stretched both 
on the ground, bleedingand senseless. He 
who had been in such peril before, took 
new heart, resumed a vigorous attack, and 
ran the remaining man-at-arms through the 
body. Halbert dismounted, and speedily 
tied the hands of the stunned knaves to- 
gether with his scarf, and though these 
soon recovered their senses, they found it 
impossible to break their bonds. 

**You came in time, fair young sir,” said 








the assailed, ‘“‘and have done me good ser- 
vice. I but strolled a short distance from 
the castle, unattended, when the assassins 
set on me, and kept me so busy that [ had 
no time to wind my horn for aid.” 

With that he blew three piercing blasts 
on his horn, and in a brief time these were 
answered by a single blast deep in the 
wood. Presently a number of knights and 
erquires rode up, and some of them un- 
masked the ruffians, dead and alive, and 
others, after returning the scarf to Halbert, 
rebound the living offenders securely. One 
of the knights dismounted, and gave his 
horse to the rescued man, who mounted 
thereon, and bade Halbert ride by his 
side. 

‘“*T am Ethelred, King of Nomans- 
land,” said he. ‘‘I do not recognize the 
knaves you overthrew, who are doubtless 
hired assassins; but the one I slew was the 
Baron Ronald, whom I dismissed from his 
oftice of Lord High Steward for robbery. 
But for your help he would Lave had his 
revenge. That staff of yours was well- 
wielded. But what I most admire is that 
a scarf so slender should have bound such 
strong arms so securely.” 

The King then inquired of Halbert his 
name aod degree, and when he learned 
whose son he was, declared that he re- 
membered Sir Cedric as a knight good and 
valiant at the court of Ethelwolf, when he, 
the King, was a boy. He said also that he 
would attach Halbert to his person, and 
promote him according to his deserts; and 
thus discoursing, they entered the castle. 
Here the lords and ladies learned of the ex- 
ploit of the young man, who, being hand- 
some and modest withal, was treated with 
favor by the queen and court; though 
some of the courtiers were disposed to look 
unkindly on him as an adventurer who 
bade fair to become a favorite, and so 
might interfere with their designs. 

Among others then at court was the 
Lord Caradoc, whose son had been slain in 
the wars, having an only daughter, the 
Lady Isaula, who was a maid of honor to 
the queen, and was exceedingly beautiful. 
Nevertheless, the demoiselle was not much 
sought after by the gallants of the court 
since her grandsire had been impoverished 
by the Gray Wizard, who was the terror of 
the country, and whom neither the King 
nor all his nobles had been able to subdue. 
No sooner had Sir Halbert, for the King 
had knighted him on their return, beheld 
the Lady Isaula, than he fell violently in 
love with her; and though she, being 
modest and prudent, concealed her feelings 
as much as she might, it was easily to be 
seen that she was pleased at the homage of 
her new admirer. 

Sir Halbert one day inquired of the senes- 
chal of the castle, what manner of man 
was this Gray Wizard, who had wrought 
so much mischief, and whom it seemed so 
difficult to overcome. 

‘* Fair Sir Knight,” said the seneschal, 
‘*T am only able to tell what I hear. Some 
believe him to be a goblin, who defies 
mortal foes, because of his nature; but 
others think him to be a mortal, who gains 
his power by unlawful arts. And it is 
averred that he has the belt of Firm Will, 
which confers on its wearer enormous 
strength; and the shoes of Thought, which 
give him wonderful swiftness. This much 
is certain. He seizes and carries away 
what he will, as though it were a feather; 
and he comes and goes with the swiftness 
of lightning. It is useless to follow him, 
he can not be overtaken; and, it is said, 
that when he comes to the cliffs where his 
den is, that he melts into the rock and 
disappears, though no one can trace any 
spot of entrance. He not only carries off 
valuable things, but men and women, 
whom he holds to ransom.” 

‘*How is the ransom paid, and how 
much?” demanded Sir Halbert. 

‘There is no fixed sum. Those who 
desire one released, must leave an amount 
of gold, according to the degree of the cap- 
tive, upon a flat stone in front of the rock. 
No one complains of his treatment under 
duress—only to the captivity. All concur 
in saying that the subterranean abode is one 
of untold delights, and, strange to say, 
they have daylight there, and blue skies, 
and perpetual Summer, which, as the place 
is in the heart of the rock, must be through 
the magic of the Wizard.” 








‘** But why does he so much annoy Lord 
Caradoc?” 

“They say it is because when the Wizard 
first began to play his pranks, and carried 
off a rich miller who had a mill on my 
lord’s estate, that Lord Caradoc forbade 
them to pay ransom, and called out aforce 
to catch and hang the offender. From 
that time forth the Wizard began to avenge 
himself. He carried away so many of the 
tenants and retainers of Lord Caradoc, that 
no man would hold land, and no one serve 
that lord; and so the lands have fallen to 
waste, and yield norevenue. Recently the 
Wizard took his lordship’s hawk and hound 
and horse, and says he will carry off first 
his granddaughter, and next Lord Caradoc 
himself. That is why the Lady Isaula is 
always attended by a strong guard when 
she goes abroad.” 

On all this Sir Halbert seriously pon- 
dered, but think as he might, could form 
no plan by which he might avert the danger 
to the Lady Isaula. 

One «tay, however, he rode forth to view 
the Wizard’s stronghold. He had on him 
the cap of Prudence, was girt with the 
scarf of Knowledge, and bore the staff of 
Energy, for without these he never went 
abroad. He gazed at the cliffs, which he 
found to be a mass of barren rock, of an 
oblong form, extending either way for 
nearly a mile, and rising three hundred 
feet or more in the air, from a deep thicket. 
Three of the sides were perpendicular, and 
the fourth, with numerous projections 
and recesses, overhung its base. The sum- 
mit seemed to be inaccessible. At one 
spot he saw a flat stone, whereon he sup- 
posed the ransom money was laid, and 
near it was a deep recess, partly hidden by 
a column of ruck. There was no aperture 
apparently, but as he peered into the place, 
such was the virtue of the scarf that he saw 
the traces of a door of rock; but, try as he 
might, he could discover no mode of open- 
ing this, After a little while he turned to 
go homeward, and went to a spot in the 
thicket where he had tethered his horse. 
He was about to mount when he heard a 
jarring noise, and, on peering through a 
rift in the branches, he saw, emerging from 
behind the column he had just left, an old 
man clad in gray, who was of small stature, 
thickly set, and with a face of sinister ex- 
pression. This he rightly conjectured to 
be the Wizard, and was about to sally forth 
and attack him, when the old man bounded 
forward, and in an instant was out of sight. 

Sir Halbert feared that the Wizard was 
about to carry out his threat concerning 
the Lady Isaula, and determined to inter- 
cept him on his return, and rescue her. So 
he went to the recess, and taking his scarf 
in one hand, and his staff in the other, hid 
himself behind the column. He had not 
long to wait. Presently, there was a whir- 
ring sound, as of the wings of some great 
bird, and the Wizard, bearing the Lady 
Isaula, who had fainted with terror, in his 
arms, plunged into the recess. The mis- 
creant espied Sir Halbert, and dropping 
the lady on the ground, sprang at the 
young Knight, who, avoiding his grasp, 
dealt him a blow upon the head which 
stretched him there, senseless and bleed- 
ing. To tie the Wizard’s arms with his 
scarf, and then to strip the robber of his 
belt and shoes, and place these on his own 
person, was the work of a minute or so, 
and then Sir Halbert addressed himself to 
recovering the lady from her swoon. When 
she recovered, and discovered that she had 
been rescued, and by whom, her eyes ex- 
pressed her gratitude and a tenderer feel- 
ing and the modest glance caused the heart 
of her lover to beat with joy. 

As they stood there, with no word 
spoken, but all love and tenderness filling 
their minds, they heard the clatter of com- 
ing horse-hoofs, and knew that a pursuing 
party was rapidly approaching. In a short 
while the King, and the nobles and knights 
of his court rode up. Lord Caradoc em- 
braced his granddaughter, and thanked 
Sir Halbert, whom the rest congratulated 
on his success. The Wizard, who had re- 
covered, and whom the party rebound, 
restoring the scarf to its owner, now spoke. 
He reminded them that the interior of the 
rock was not accessible, save through him, 
and offered to release the captives therein if 
his life was spared and his liberty given, 





but not otherwise. To this proposition 








the King was averse; but there seemed no 
other way, and the Wizard chuckled over 
his expected liberation. Sir Halbert crayed 
that they would wait awhile, and pro- 
ceeded to more narrowly inspect the fis- 
sures which be believed marked a rocky 
door. Presently he saw a small projecting 
fragment of rock, and pressing it, it moved 
a spring, and the door fell back on its 
hinges. A long passage was revealed, into 
which Sir Halbert, followed by a number 
of the younger knights, entered. It soon 


‘led them to the interior, and there they 


found an open space, surrounded by a 
huge rocky wall, of varying thickness. 
Here was an arid spot, and a few mean huts, 
which, by the magic of the Wizard, were 
made to seem to his captives to be a beau- 
tiful garden and magnificent palaces. A 
number of prisoners came to meet and 
thank their rescuers. The retainers of the 
Wizard poured forth and commenced a fu- 
rious attack on the intruders; but the staff 
of Sir Halbert did its office, and they were 
beaten down one after the other, and 
secured by the men at arms, who had ar- 
rived and entered the place. They were 
speedily followed by the King and the rest, 
Lord Caradoc and the Lady Isaula having 
been sent back under a guard. 

The Wizard was speedily condemned and 
justly punished for his crimes, and the 
rock, and the treasures which the Wizard 
had accumulated, were given to Sir Hu- 
bert; and sufficient territory around the 
rock was added by the king to make it a 
large estate sufficient for his rank, for he 
was created Lord Rendcliff, and made Lord 
High Steward. But though the young man 
received the land and the title with all grate- 
fulness, he would not retain treasure which 
was ill-gotten. So he caused the money to 
be returned to those who had paid ransom, 
and all stolen goods to be returned; and as 
there was still some coin left in the Wiz 
ard’s coffers, he distributed that among the 
poor. What became of the five wonderful 
things he had | know not, but the chroni- 
cles of Nomansland show how the new 
Lord Rendcliff sent for his parents to share 
his good fortune, and how he married the 
Lady Isaula, and on the death of her grand- 
father, succeeded in her right to the title 
and lands of Lord Caradoc, and how in a 
war which broke out shortly after, he won 
renown for his feats of arms, and how he 
lived with his wife long and happily. 

Newark, N.J. ; 
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THE FRESH AIR FUND. 





BY MARY D. BRINE. 





** Come one, come all!” the farmer cries, 
With a hearty welcome in voice and eyes; 
‘The fields are wide, and the flowers are free, 
And the breezes are blowing right merrily ; 
And there’s plenty of sunshine to be had 
For browning the cheeks of each lassie and 
lad.” 


So the little ones gather in wild delight, 
With eager hearts and with faces bright. 
Good-bye to the squalid homes of woe, 
Where hunger and pain together go! 
Good-bye to the sights that make them sad, 
’Tis time for the little ones to be glad. 


Glad in the freedom of country life 
Away from the city’s noise and strife, 
Glad for the breath of fragrant air, 
And the sight of wild flowers, fresh and fair ; 
Glad for the joys of the merry days 
When summer itself with the clildren plays. 


Oh, fast the little pale cheeks grow brown, 

As the golden sunbeams come tumbling down 
To help the breezes, which kiss so sweet 
Each lad and lassie they chance to meet. 

And the jolly old farmer cries, ‘*O, ho! 

At last the dimples begin to grow !” 


There’s never a bird but seems to sing 
Its happy song with a merrier ring, 

Because of the ears which love to hear, 
And the echoing voices so glad and clear. 
And the farmer says to bis wife: *‘’Tis plain 

A happiness shared is doubled again.” 


Ob, the “Fresh Air Fund,” may its years be 

long! 

And its friends be many, its influence strong ! 
For friends are rich, and flowers are free, 
And the lambs of the flock all joyous should 

be; 

And God holds ever the ‘‘ Helping Hands” 

That labor at home or in distant lands, 

New Yorx Oiry 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communtcations for this sia department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles.” THe INDEPENDENT. New York. 





A NIGHT'S ADVENTURES. 
[Selected.] 
Ir made a most tremendous ——! (1.) 
I gave my borse a sudden —— ; 
He threw me full against an ——, 
And broke my ccJlar-bone, 
*¢ What can I do in such a ——? (2.) 
My horse is gone, I have no —-,” 
I murmured with a groan. 


I was as wet a8 any——— ; (3.) 
The wind and thunder made a ——, 

And neither moon nor star was —— ; 

’ The night was black as sin. 

The fall had given me such a ——! (4.) 
And I was miles from any ——: 

I floundered on through mud and —— 

To reach the nearest inn. 


But when I found the wished-for ——, (5.) 
And saw through windows dim with —— 
A felluw holding up an ——, 

I would have cried with fear. 
Each seat was filled by such a —, (6.) 
As might have fled from any —— 

Of thief or buccaneer. 


I strove to ovecome my —, (7.) 
And ventured on a traveler’s —— 

To enter boldly there. 
The porter waved aloft a ——, (8.) 
But still I stepped within the —- 

And took an empty chair. 


The leader gave a fearful —— ; (9.) 
Sprang up, and overturned the —- 
Oh! I could cover half a —— 
With what I felt that night. 
He came, and gave me such a ——, 
That I cried out amain, though —— 
With anguish and affright. 


(10.) 


* Come, will you join our game of ——? (11.) 
Or do you choose that I should —— 
The wretch, who wishes naught but —— 
To honest men like us?” 
With that he flung me from the ——, 
And seizing on me by the ——, 
He crew me fourth into the —— 
And made a dreadful fuss. 


(12.) 


The night had now grown clear and ——, (13.) 

I wandered to a distant ——, 

And thought the cold ground not so —-, 
As was that fearful spot. 

But soon there passed a friendly ——, (14.) 

Who placed me in his empty —— 


And took me to his cot. M. W. 


SYLLABLE PUZZLE, 
Drop the first syllable of a word and form the 
next word from the syllable left. 
EEE E & 
kK RK 
EHR E KE 
*HKE KH & 
KR EK 
ee KH 
kk RHE 
ee Ke 


1, A bird; 2, part of a boat: 3, a disease of 
the mouth; 4, a part of the mouth; 5, a fine 
fertilizer ; 6, a pan; 7, belonging to the lower 
part of a house ; 8, a term applied to a sail, 

OMNIBUS WORD. 


Find in a word of five letters the following 
twenty-six werds: 

1, A watering place in Belgium; change the 
letters into the juice of plants; again change 
the letters into a poisonous serpent, 

2. A small vegetable ; change the letters into 
an animal, 

8. A period of time; change the letters into 
existing ; change the letters into a part of the 
head, 

4. State of equality ; change the letters into a 
sharp knock. 

5. A large part of the earth’s surface, 

6. Around piece of timber; change the let- 
ters into arough file; change again to smart 
blows. 

7. Afruit; change the letters into together ; 
change again to diminish by little and little; 
change again to a plant. 

8. To wither; change the letters to erase. 

9. Scanty; change the letters to a grammati- 
cal exercise; change again toa kind of quartz 
of a green color. 

10. A prefix; change the letters to a material 
with corded surface. 


AUTHOR. 
The Christian name on the left, the surname 
on the right. 
In chamber, but not in loft. 
In meadow, but not in croft. 
In sitting, but not in sat. 
In Jerry, but not in Nat. 
In stabbing, but not in kill, 
In meaning, but not in will. 
In cutting, and also in fit. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUGUST 27rx. 
DOUBLE AOROSTIC. 

half F . 

ever 

roma 


"Selections. 
IN “STATE. 


Tue following war poem is reprinted 
from the Hvening Post. The author (who 
died young) was a poet of great promise. 
The poem may not be familiar to some of 
our readers. 








I, 


O Keeper of the Sacred Key. 

And the Great Seal of Destiny, 

Whose eye is the blue canopy, 

Look down upon the warring world and tell us 
what the end will be. 


‘Lo, through the wintry atmosphere, 

On the white bosom of the sphere, 

A cluster of five lakes appear ; 
And all the land looks like a couch, or warrior’s 
shield, or sheeted bier. 


*‘ And on that vast and hollow field, 
With both lips closed and both eyes sealed, 
A mighty figure is revealed-- 
Stretched at full length, and stiff and stark, as 
in the hollow of a shield 


**The winds have tied the drifted snow 
Around the face and chin ; and lo, 
The sceptered giants come and go, 
And shake their shadowy crowns and Bay: We 
always feared it would be so. 


‘She came of an heroic race ; 

A giants strength, a maiden’s grace, 

Like two in one, seem to embrace, 
And match and blend, and thorough-blend, in 
her colossal form and face. 


‘* Where can her dazzling falchion be? 
One hand has fallen in the sea ; 
The Gulf Stream drifts it far aud free, 
And 1n that hour her shining brow gleams from 
the depths resplendently. 


‘And by the other in its rest, 
The starry banner of the West 
Is clasped forever to her breast ; 
And of her silver helmet, lo! a soaring eagle is 
the crest, 


“And on her brow a softened light, 
As of a star concealed from sight, 
By some thin veil of fleecy white, 
Or of the rising moon behind the raining vapors 
of the night. 


. “The sisterhood that was so sweet, 
The starry system sphered complete, 
Which the mazed Orient used to greet ; 
The four and thirty fallen stars glimmer and 
glitter at her feet, 


‘*And over her—and over all, 
For panoply and coronet, 
The mighty Immemorial, 
Aud everlasting Canopy and Starry Arch and 
Shield of All. 


IL. 


“ Three cold, bright moons have marched and 
wheeled, 
And the white cerement that revealed 
A figure stretched upon a Shield, 
Is turned to verdure; and the land is now one 
mighty Battlefield. 


“ And, lo! the children which she bred, 
And more than all else cherished, 
To make them true in heart and head, 
Stand face to face as mortal foes, with their 
swords crossed above the dead. 


‘*Each hath a mighty stroke and stride ; 
One true, the more that he is tried ; 
The other dark and evil-eyed— 
And by the hand of one of them his own dear 
mother surely died! 


‘* A stealthy step, a gleam of Hell— 
It is the simple truth to tell— 
The son stabbed and the mother fell; 
And so she lies, all mute and pale, and pure and 
irreproachable. 


‘And then the battle-trumpet blew 
And the true brother sprang and drew 
His blade to smite the traicor through ; 
And so they clashed above the bier, aoe the 
Night sweated bloody dew. 


** And all their children far and wide, 
That are so greatly multiplied, 
Rise up in frenzy and divide ; 
And choosing each whom he will serve, un- 
sheathe the sword and take their side, 


** And in the low sun’s bloodshot rays, 
Portentous of the coming days. 
The Two great Oceans blush aud blaze, 
With the emergent continent between them, 
wrapped in crimson haze. 


** Now, whichsoever stand or fall, 
As God is great and man is small, 
The trath shall triumph over all ; 

Forever and forevermore, the Truth shall tri- 
umph over all.” 


IIL. 


‘*T see the champion sword strokes flash ; 

I see them fall and hear them clash ; 

I hear the murderous engines crash ; 
I see a brother stoop to loose a foeman brother's 
loody sash, 


**T see the torn and mangled corse, 
The dead and dying heaped in scores, 
The headless rider on his horse, 

The wounded eaptive bayoneted ted ‘through and 


**T hear the dying sufferer 

With his crushed face relia to the sky. 

I see him crawl in agony 
To the < pool, and bow his head into the 
bloody slime, and die. 


“IT see the assassin crouch and fire, 

T see the victim fall—expire ; 

I see the murderer creeping nigher 
To strip the dead. Heturns the head—the face! 
The son beholds his sire. 


“*T hear the curses and the thanks ; 

I see the mad charge on the flanks ; 3 

The rents, the gaps, the broken ranks ; 
The vanquished squadrons driven headlong 
down the river’s bridgeless bauks. 


‘*T see the death grips on the plain, 

The grappling monsters on the main, 

The tens of thousands that are slain, 
And all the speechless suffering and agony of 
heart and brain. 


*T see the dark and bloody spots, 

‘The crowded rooms and crowded cots, 

The bleaching bones—the battle blots— 
And writ in many a nameless grave a legend of 
forget-me- nots. 


‘I see the gorged prison den, 

The dead line and the pent-up pen, 

The thousands quartered in the fen, 
The living deaths of skin and bone that’ were the 
goodly shapes of men, 


** And still the bloody Dew must fall, 
And His great Darkness with the Pall 
Of His dread Judgment over all, 
Till the Dead Nation rise Transformed by Truth 
; to triumph over all. 


** And Last—and Last I see —the Deed.” 
Thus saith the Keeper of the Key, 
And the Great Seal of Destiny, 
Whose 7 is the blue canopy, 
And leaves the Pall of His great Darkness over 
all the Land and Sea, 
—Forceythe Willson, 


CAN BRIGHT’S DISEASE BE 
CURED? 


Mr. Grorczk W. Epwarps is a well-known 
Philadelphian, now in middle life, His father 
was one of the most public-spicited men of the 
Quaker City, and did much to improve the place 
by the erection of a number of hotels and otber 
costly edifices. Mr. Edwards, Sr., died about 
twenty years ago of Bright’s Disease, and so did 
his wife. The present Mr. Edwards thus in- 
herited the disease, and at an early period in hts 
life became a confirmed invalid, with but little 
wr of recovery 

prac mets connected with the press, who 
was threatened with the same disease, and had 
heard of Mr. Edwards’s recovery, recently called 
n him, and gives the following account of 
his interview: ‘T'o the question if he had really 
been as great a sufferer as represented, Mr. Ed- 
wards replied : 
‘*Yes, [ had Bright’s Disease. My father and 
mother died with it. 80 did two of my broth- 
ers, It came on me slowly. I passed much 
albumen and many epithelial casts, which are 
the sure indications of the disease. For three 
years I was so prostrated as to be unable to atlend 
lo business. I was ullerlyexhausted. Not only 
was I not able to walk with comfort, but actual- 
ly could hardly walk at all. I hardly averaged 
an hours’ aleep in the twenty-four, Nearly all the 
while J suffered with severe neuralgic pain in my 
head and rheumatic pains in my joints. My 
digestion was miserable, I was nervous and 
continually disturbed. At the St. George hotel 
where I lived, I found it impossible to take my 
meals at the table, tor my nerves were in such a 
state that the rattling of the knives and forks 
distressed me and compelled me to leave the 
dining room. The little I was able to eat was 
brovght to my room, 

“*T was in this exhausted condition when my 
friend,Mr. Arthur Hagen, of Front Street, who 
had been made a new man by the use of Com- 
pound Oxygen, said to me that he believed there 
would be some chance for me if 1 were to try 
that treatment. A drowning man will catch at 
a straw, andl caught at this in my desperation, 
regarding it as little more than a straw, In 
about ten days after I begau using it the severe 
pains in my head were greatly relieved, and be- 
fore many more days they were gone, TJ'hen J 
— to gain strength. Gradually the rheumatic 
pains went away. My appet 











ite hg I 
soon became able to enjoy refreshing sleep. For 
two months I took the. Oxygen ome An daily 
gaining. When | first began to take it I was so 
weak that I could not inhale for more than ten 
or fifteen seconds, I aaa in March, 1882, and 
finished in May. By this time I was 80 well 
that [needed no more Oxy 

Now Iam able to atlend to my business regu- 
larly and cheerfully. R.. live in the country, and 
come to town vee Mey 1 sleep soundly, take 
a@ good deal of aotive Voerotee eat everything I 
— and my digestion is good. 

** Treatise on Oumpound Om ” contein- 
at a history of the discovery and mode of ac- 
tion of this remarkable curative seen, and a 
large record of surprising cures in Co 
tion, Catarrb, Nenralgi © ronebi 
etc., and a wide range 0; ey ut be sent 

ree. Address Dre, Starker & Parzen, 1529 
Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Fashionable Furniture 
AT LOW PRICES. 


Our Warerooms are filled with an excel- 
lent selection of New and Novel Styles in 
Bedroom and .itting Room Suites FOR 
SUMMER COTTAGE USE. Alsoa variety 
of styles of Chairs, Lounges, eto,,in Cane, 

New and THOROUGHLY SUBSTANTIAL 
SOLID ASH BEDROOM SUITES, $25 for 
eight pieces. 

Bargains in properly made and SUB- 
STANTIAL RATIAN FURNITURE. In- 
spection solicited. Prices in Plain Figures. 


KEELER & CO., 


81 to 91 Washington St., cor. Elm, 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing lease than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers ev jrocers everywhere, 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 
NEW WONDER FROM OLD VIRGINIA, 


WALLAWHATOOLA WATER, so npmed f 
Indiep name of the River near by, A nature 
eral Water which oupes Indigestion, Diarrhoes. Dipthe- 
ria, Catarrh ine ead, a 
mem branes ge’ erally. For sa LF, 
12 half-gallon n bottles with hanalyair byt pax 
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Great Saving in Fue) 
Perfectly Clean and free 
from D 
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BISSELL & CO., 
paige Pa. 


B ts merits as a WAS have been fully 
and endorsed be tieemnde of housek: ra. ¥: 

ocer ough’ to have it on sale, Ask him for it. 
. 8. WILESERGER, Prop., 233 N. Second Bt., Phil., Pa. 


SAVE LIFE AND PROPERTY 


BY USING 


QUIMBY’S SCIENTIFIC SYSTEM 


Protection from Lightning: 


These rods are manufactured and erected 
only by the subscriber. They are applied to 
buildings on strictly scientific principles, and 
during a period of fitty years have never failed 
to afford cc pl te prot ti 

Circulars sent and orders promptly executed. 


EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, 


Successor to E. E. QUIMBY, 
No. 64 College Place, 
NEW YORK. 


HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 
HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


TAYLOR'S RESTAURANT. 


Broadway, corner 11th 8t., N. ¥. 























UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Props. 














In stocking, and also in knit. 


and through without remorse, 


BOSTON. 
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Sarm and Garden. 


The Agcricuitural Editor wili be giad to recewe any 
practical hints, suggestions or information thut 
wil make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel ep 'ciaily wnterested,| 


NOTES ON EVERGREENS., 


BY E. P. POWELL. 





EvencReen hedges should be pruned if possi- 
ble before the new growth, as nothing is more 
beautiful than their young growth. 

They should stand about five feet in diameter 
at the base and one foot at the top. The shape 
should be such a cone as nature makes, 

Too close shaving a hedge is as unpleasant as 
too close shaving an evergreen tree. 

Plant hedges for your drives and as screens, 
but not for street fences. 

It you cannot keep an evergreen hedge from 
being marred do not have one. Instead, put a 
blackthorn. 

When the hedge has in anyway become thiv, 
cut it in very sharply, and all new leaders will 
readily be formed, 

The pines that are subject to borers will blow 
off in high winds, If so, head in the rest of 
the tree very sharply and in a few years your 
tree will be all the finer for the damage. 

The borers, however, sometimes destroy the 
vitality of the tree so that you can do nothing 
but cut it away. If stripped of limbs you can 
otten use the trunk for climberr, such as roses, 
or Virginia creeper. 

It you are planting evergreens wrap the roots 
in wet sacking or old carpets as soon as dug, and 
plant in “puddle,” that is, pour pails full of 
water into the dirt as you fill the hole. Never 
let the sun touch the roots, 

The handsomest evergreen hedge is hemlock ; 
the sturdiest is Norway spruce ; the most avail- 
able generally, is Arbor Vitw. 

When about ten or twelve years old a hedge 
ought to be so thoroughly shaped as to need 
trimming only once in two years, It is not de- 
sirable to keep the contour too closely shaven. 

As far as possible avoid having a bedge shaded, 
as itrenders it weaker at such a spot and dis- 
turbs the symmetry. 

The junipers, when hardy, make pretty ave- 
nue lines of short distances, For long avenues 
Arbor Vitw is best. Or if deciduous plants are 
taken there is nothing better than Tartarian 
Honeysuckles, 

Use evergreens for screens, A circle of Arbor 
Vitws trimmed high, may enclose your ash-heap 
and hide it. 

If you have large flower lawns, evergreens 
make neat enclosures for u few of the larger 
beds, trimmed low. 

Evergreens will rarely ever be killed downward 
from severe Winters if grown close to the 
ground, and the base spreading, as suggested, 
about five feet to one at top, in a hedge six feet 
high. The point is to keep the roots always moist. 

A few of the delicate evergreens, like golden 
Yew, can be nicely grown if a large band is set 
over them in Winter and not taken off till May. 

Try a yroup of Arbor Vitws, with the dwarf 
growers outside, and Siberian, with yellow and 
erecta inside. 

An evergreen grove should be trimmed up 
about six or seven feet high, just enough to 
walk under. Leave the trees on the north and 
weat close down to the ground, 

Mulch evergreens with leaves, weeds, or even 
gravel and shale. To do well they must be kept 
cool at the roots and never become dry. 

Ouinton, N. Y. 

earn ‘atte —— 
AROUND THE FARM. 


BY AGRIOOLA. 


Tw some recent notes of mine in Tue INpE- 
PENDENT, I urged the importance of farmers 
contributing practical articles for this depart- 
ment. luasmuch as farmers are not printers, 
no doubt many smiled at the suggestion which 
stated that they should contribute brief, 
printed articles. Ob, no! the word was pointed, 
If agricultural editors could get good mann- 
script contributions, they would, no doubt, 
deny themselves the privilege of reading printed 
articles, but, at all events, they want them 
** pointed,” 


From various sections come complaints of 
another enemy to the potato vines, Their ar- 
rival is so late, however, that but little damage 
will probably result this season. These insects 
are said to be the black blister beetle, and ure 
even more destructive to potato vines than the 
Colorado beetle, which is saying a good deal. 
They appear in colonies and do their work 
promptly and too well. We can do very well 
without them. 


Farmers often complain of hard times, poor 
crops, and no money, But bless your souls, 
husbandmen, agriculture ig not the only indus- 
try that is producing *' poor crops.” Commerce 
js dull, manufactnring js very dull, and money 
doesn't seem to be ' flush" anywhere outside 
the mints: It will not be long now before the 





tide will run in instead of run out, and farm- 
ing will revive again to keep its place in the 
front rank of profitable industries. 


Among the latest swindles perpetrated on too 
credulous farmers, is one ** worked ” by commis- 
sion dealers, as they advertise themselves. The 
rascals have letter-headings printed with the 
name of some well-known and reliable commis- 
sion merchant upon them, save a single letter 
perhaps. The slight change in the name is not 
noticed by the farmer who consigns his produce 
to them, which once in hand the sharpers never 
pay for. Farmers had better deal with their local 
commission dealer or shipper, or else he sure 
they know thtir man at the otherend of the 
route, 





The ice water remedy for cabbage worms is 
going the rounds of the press. One item reads: 
An application in the hot sun is said to cause 
them to quickly let go their hold upon the 
leaves, curl up, roll to the ground, and die, 
while the cabbages suffer nothing, but leok all 
the fresher for the application. But another 
item affirms that vou may immerse (in a Baptist 
use of the term) the worm in a bucket of ice 
water and he will come out refreshed for a more 
vigorous attack, The latter view is probably 
pretty near to the truth. 

How to get rid of the woodchuck is a ques- 
tion which many farmers would like to have 
solved, Two or three methods of poisoning are 
recommended, One is to cut out a piece of an 
apple, put some Paris green in the opening, 
restore the piece and place the apple or apples in 
the hole aud close up same. It is said to be 
efiective. If strychnine were used in place of 
the Paris green it would be certainly so, Others 
place some sulphur on a board, insert it in the 
hole, and lay a fuse to the sulphur so that it can 
be ignited after closing the holes, The smoke 
will ‘* do the business,” 





THE PREPARATION FOR WINTER 
. WHEAT. 
We should learn lessons from _ reverses, 


Farmers have certainly suffered severe losses by 
the failure of the wheat crop the present scason, 
and it will be wise in this day of adversity to 
consider if there are not some good and suffi- 
cirnt reasons for the failure. The primary rea- 
son is doubtless the exceedingly uufavorable 
season. But to lay the whole blame of the fail- 
ure of the crop to this cause is equivalent to an 
admission that a man is helpless when contend- 
ing against the elements, and may reasonably 
sit idly with folded hands and accept as a fatal- 
ist whatever fortune circumstances may bring 
tohim, In lke manner a man might as reason- 
ably sow his seed and leave it a prey to weeds, 
and then complain that the weeds had ruined 
his crop. Itis one of the in.vitable and un- 
avoidable conditions of our existence that we 
have to strive against adverse influences of soil 
and climate, Weeds, storms, and injurious sea- 
sons have to be prepered for aud evaded in some 
manner, by the exercise of skillful and 
timely precautions. It is childish for any of us 
to say we cannot help this or that adverse influ- 
ence until we have exhausted every possible 
effort to avoid or nullifyit. Has this been done 
in regard to last year’s wheat crop? It must be 
confessed that in the great majority of cases 
this has not been done, and that the greater 
part of the loses are due to the imperfect man- 
ner in which the land has been prepared for the 
crop. Wheat is a highly cultivated and domes- 
ticated plant, and will not bear the rigors of the 
Winter, unless it has every advantage of fertile 
and well prepared soil. Without these, it suc- 
cumbs to adverse conditions of weather, and is 
easily destroyed, There is no other crop grown 
that requires better farming than wheat, and it 
must be confessed that skilful farming is ex- 
ceedingly rare, This is proved by every day ex- 
perience, as well as by the very low average of 
wheat produced per acre, viz., about eleven 
bushels in the state of New York, against the 
possible average of twenty-seven bushels in 
other countr_es, 

Just now farmers are preparing for the next 
wheat crop, and it is a timely subject for 
thought how the dangers to which wheat is sub- 
ject may be avoided and escaped. Let us con- 
sider what the wheat crop requires for its per- 
fect growth, and then see how exce.ding rare it 
is that these requisites are provided. Wheat 
needs a peculiar condition of the soil, It should 
be made very mellow and fine about tie seed and 
below it toa depth sufficient to give room ior 
the roots to spread and takea firm hold. On 
the surface the soil should be somewhat loose, 
and open and somewhat lumpy, but the Jumps 
should be small and not so large as to be called 
clods. This condition is only secured by the 
must careful and thorough working. It requires 
also a soil free from stagnant water, and this is 
only procured by thorough drainage. No other 
crop requires drainage so much as wheat, and 
none js more quickly destroyed by the action of 
froat upon wet soi’, The plowing of the soil is 
the first thing to think about, and this is to be 
done at the earliest possible moment, It will 





not do to leave the plowing for wheat until the 
week before it is time to sow the seed. 
Old farmers were in the habit of Summer 
fallowing the land for wheat, and never 
considered it to be properly fitted without two 
or three plowings and six or eight harrowings. 
We are in too great a hurry to do this, but 
‘*haste makes waste,” and in this respect the 
proverb is especially applicable. Moreover, if 
the ground is not plowed as soon as it is ready 
for the plow, the dry weather almost always in- 
terferes with or prevents the work, and it is 
done in the worst possible manner and in a hur- 
ry. The way to avoid this difficulty is to begin 
in good season, and plowthe ground as soon as 
it is cleared of the standing crop. It is one of 
the evils of the present too short rotation that 
wheat—which, as we have said, is the most par- 
ticular and exacting crop—is made to follow 
oats or corn, and the latter is the worst of the 
two. Following oats, the land is usually well 
manured and often limed, and if the oat stub 

ble is plowed as soon as it is cleared little or no 
harm may ensue ; but the immediate plowing is 
indispensable to the proper fitting of the 
ground. One gvod plowing, with care to 
turn even furrows and to follow with re- 
peated harrowings, and rollings if necessary, or 
to work the land thoroughly with the Acme pul- 
verizing harrow, or some other cultivating im- 
plement of the kind which answers as a plow 
and harrow and even a roller at once, will make 
an excellent preliminary preparation. Repeated 
harrowings will fine and consolidate the soil, 
working all the mellow earth to the botto 0, and 
making a compact and firm seedbed, and bring- 
ing all the lumps, which will be small, to the 
surface, Then we have the especial conditions 
which the wheat crop needs, and if the seed is 
sown by a drill, or broadcast and covered with a 
cultivator or small plow, all that can be done 
will be done, and the farmer may then wait with 
patience, confidence, and hope that the ancient 
promises will be surely fulfilled, viz., that ‘ seed- 
time and harvest shall not fail,” and that ‘‘the 
hand of the diligent shall be filled.” 

A few words might be added to call attention 
to the rarity of this requisite preparation, but 
il is scarcely needed. Every farmer knows how 
carelessly the fall grain is put into the soil as 
a rule, how, corn stubble is harrowed or 
scratched with the plow, and sown and left to 
produce a crop, or fail to do it just as the sea- 
son may happen; or how a weedy oat stubble, 
all dry, hard and baked, is broken up in a most 
imperfect manner, the rough surface rolled and 
just scratched so as to get an apparent smooth 
surface upon which the seed is sown, and then, 
as in the parable, the seed so sown, whcreit has 
no depth of earth springs up, but soon perishes 
for want of the needed nourishment for the 
roots, All this is an oft-told tale, an ‘old, old 
story”; but it may be well to repeat it as a 
frightful example of how not to doit, which 
might be profitably exhibited in season and out 
of season.—New York Times, 
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CATTLE RANGES OF THE WEST. 


Tue vast cattle ranges west of the Missouri, 
and in the southwest, have within the recollec- 
tion of those now scarcely old enough to vote, 
been referred to in the geographies they studied, 
as part of the great American desert, and the 
credit of their reclamation to settlement and in- 
dustrial uses belongs first to the cattle men, 
who went where no settler dared to follow, and 
found the desert to be a myth. While it 1s true 
that ranging catile and farming settlers are not 
sympathetic parts of a harmonious whole, it is 
equally as true, that wherever the climatic con- 
ditions have made agriculture possible, the 
crowding granger hys elbowed his way in, and 
eventually elbowed the “rapacious land grab- 
ber ’ and ‘cattle baron” out. Notwithstand- 
ing the undue influence supposed to be pos- 
sessed by this latter class, the recent history of 
the southwest shows as plain as print, that the 
advent of the granger has promulgated the edict 
that the cattle mau must go—and go he has, in- 
variably; and yet, he has offered a “ for- 
midable obstruction to the settlement of the 
country,” and “crowded out the = small 
farmer.” So far as our immediate vicinity is 
concerned—the ranges of Montana and Wyom- 
ing—since the day the first cattle came on them, 
which is but a few years ago, there never has 
been a season when the most laborious or scien- 
tific efforts of agriculture could be made suc- 
cessful, It is only partially so with the help of 
expensive irrigation, a help which the poor set- 
tler cannot afford to employ. The time may 
come, when climatic changes will render the 
brown plains and arid bad lands of Montana, a 
garden of Eden, Should it come, it will bring 
with it the ever advancing granger, whose rights 
to the soil will be as tenaciously enforced here 
as elsewhere, and the ** cattle baron” will ** seek 
fresh fields and pastures new,” not regretfully 
but willingly, as the same climate that fits a 
country for the successful raising of crops, will 
prevent the making of Nature's sun-dried grasses 
and ynit it for the purposes of stock growing ; 
but as long ag it is adapted to stock growing, 
the existence of the grapger is an impos- 





sibility; not because he cannot get a foot- 











hold in the country, for that is nowhere denieq 
him, but because the soil will not yield him q 
living—it will not feed him year in and year out 
with the plainest of fare, and failing in this, it 
will of course fail to yield a marketable surplus, 
Why then should he seek to occupy a country 
that is useless to him, but has its uses for 
ovhers. And why, because it is occupied and 
used in the manner nature designed it should 
be used, should the vials of wrath be broken on 
the heads of cattle men. There is no sense in 
it, and no warrant for it. Let the most scien. 
tific agriculturist the country possesses, make a 
careful examination of the soil and water supply 
of the ranges of Montanaand Wyoming, and ke 
will report that a paying crop is impossible of real- 
ization without irrigation, that irrigation is a 
costly adjunct,and that the entire available water 
supply, would not render five per cent. of the 
area productive agricultural lands, while the 
same water will make ninety per cent. of it grass 
land. Nature’s argument is invincible. In due 
season she will undoubtedly bring to Montana 
asthe has elsewhere, the climatic conditions 
that will make, first her valleys, then her 


uplands, susceptible of profitable  cuiti- 
vation; when that time comes, be it 
sooner or later, the granger will find 


no difficulty in securing all the land he may 
want, for where grain will grow and ripen dur- 
ing July and August, nature’s process of curing 
the nutritious grasses will have ceased, and the 
ranges have lost their use as a vast Winter feed- 
ing ground. The proposition is too plain to 
need elucidation to any but the misinformed 
and sensational press of the East, who find in 
the attack on stock growers a convenient hobby 
to ride. Let these champions of the “poor 
farmer” look at his condition in Dakota, that 
paradise of the granger, where monopolists of 
his own ilk have taken up vast tracts of land, 
and by systematic aud scientific farming, so 
cheapened the price of his product that he is 
everywhere mortgaged uf to his ears, and living 
the life of a dog. There, he is located on the 
best agricultural land in the United States, 
What can his good friends exyect of him here, a 
thousand miles from a market, and on land that 
will not return him the cost of his seei?— 
Yellowstone Journal, Miles City, Mon. 
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THE MOST PROFITABLE SHEEP. 


Tue experience of the past few years has done 
much to clear up the doubt existing as to which 
is the most profitable sheep. It is strange that 
so much difference of opinion should exist upon 
this practical matter, which is one of dollars 
and cents, and can be estimated with precision, 
But it must not be forgotten that we have been 
going through a sort of mania for fancy stock, 
called pure bred, but quite often as loosely and 
as viciously bred as the most of our common 
native stock, and every breeder of this kind of 
stock has been busily engag;d in puffing his ‘ 
own variety, and trying to make the public be- 
lieve that his is the only one worth having. 
With the exception of the Southdown, there is, 
perhaps, not-one breed of English sheep in ex- 
istence that is really entitled to the name of 
pure bred. Each has been so much intermiu- 
gled with the other, to convey into it a ‘* dash ” 
of improved blood, as it has been said—forget- 
ting that this dash of blood makes the animal at 
once a half- breed or mongrel, and quite destroys 
its distinctive character and value for breeding, 
and often for all uses—that the stock has dete- 
riorated very rapidly in the bands of American 
farmers, and has been utterly unprofitable. And 
when we come to learn what kinds of sheep 
have been profitable on the farm, we find it is 
the American merino and the despised native ; 
for these have supplied the wool and the mutton 
to the market. If any other sheep have been 
useful they are the half-breeds, reared from na- 
tive ewes, upon which the best of the long-wool 
sheep—the Cotswold. or the black-faced Down 
breeds—have been used for crosses. One of the 
best of the imported breeds is the Cheviot or 
Scotch mountain breed, which is entirely at 
home in our mountain districts, and finds con- 
genial environments in the similar climate and 
with similar food to which it has been used in 
its native home. ‘I'his is the great point with 
foreign sheep; if we can furnish them with 
the same kind of food and usage to which they 
have been bred, they will do well; otherwise 
they will fail, and failure has been the rule with 
them. 

The sheep interest has begun to crawl upon 
its feet again after its tumble, and the first 
question which those who are intending to keep 
sheep should decide for themselves is, what kind 
of sheep have been the most profitable and have 
stood their ground the best under misfortune 
and panic. It will be found that the sheep 
which is fit for mutton is the steadily profitable 
one and always brings its value easily. It hasa 
larger pelt and heavier wool, and is the most 
valuable both for meat and wool. It also pro- 
duces the best market lambs, which, when 4 
good market is within three hundred miles, is 
the most profitable branch of the business. It 
should be understood that it is not breed, but 
food, which gives the diatinotive flavor to meat 
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in the largest measure, The fiesh of the coast 
sheep which eat fish scrap has & pectiliar flavor, 
and does not taste like mutton. The high rep- 
utation of the Southdown mutton is due to its 
feeding upon turnips and the rich, sweet ber- 
page of the English meadows. American South- 
down mutton fed and fattened upon corn has 
not the exquisite flavor and tender quality of 
the English meat, although its habit of growth 
gives it a quality of flesh which feeding—how- 
ever inferior it may be—cannot wholly spoil. 
The mutton of the common native sheep of the 
Southern mountains, fed upon the breezy, 
healthful bald tops which resemble very much 
in many points the English ** downs,” and also 
upon tue resinous herbage of many of the native 
shrubs, acquires a most delicious flavor very 
much like that of venison. So that in regard 
to the profit made from sheep, one may take the 
very cheapest native ewes and by crossing im- 
proved rams upon them and feeding the pro- 
geny in the requisite manner, he may make the 
highest quality cf mutton which will sell ata 
corresponding price. The selection of the ram, 
then, in such cases, should be made to increase 
the size of the carcass and the weight and qual- 
ity of the fleece. With a large carcass of the 
best mutton and a heavy fleece of the most use- 
{ul wool, the question of profit is at once settled. 
And no one should be in a hurry to establish a 
flock until he has settled this problem for him- 
self.— The Times. 


FRUIT AS A MEDICINE, 


In writing to us, a subscriber says that she 
has frequently observed the recommendation of 
fruit a3 » medicine in these columns, and she 
wishes to know if any one fruit has a superior 
excellence to all others in this respect. We are 
not capable of answering this. In speaking of 
this matter, a health authority says that of all 
the fruit with which we are blessed, the peach 
is the most delicious and digestible. There is 
nothing more palatable, wholesome, and medi- 
cinal, than good, ripe peaches, It is a mistaken 
idea that no fruit should be eaten at breakfast. 
It would be far better if our people would eat 
less bacon and grease at breakfast, and more 
fruit. In the morning there is an acrid state of 
the secretions, and nothing is so well calculated 
to correct this as cooling sub-acid fruits, such as 
peaches, apples, etc. The apple is one of the 
best of fruits. Baked or stewed apples will 
wenerally agree with the most delicate stomach, 
and are an exccllent medicine in many cases, 
Green or half-ripe apples stewed and sweetened 
are pleasant to the taste, cooling, nourishing, 
laxative, far superior in many cases to ‘the 
abominable doses of salts and oil usually given 
in fever and other diseases. Raw apples and 
dried apples stewed, are better for con- 
stipation than some pills, Oranges are very 
acceptable to most stomachs, having all the 
advantages of the acid alluded to; but the 
orange juice alone should be taken, rejecting 


the pulp. The sume may be said of lemons, 
pomegranates and all that class. Lemonade is 
the best drink in fevers, and when thickened 
with sugar it is better than syrup of squills and 
other nauseants, in many cases. of cough. 
Tomatoes act on the liver and bowels, and are 
rauch more pleasant and safe than blue mass. 
The juice should be used alone, rejecting the 
skins. The small seeded fruit, such as ck- 
berries, figs, raspberries, currants and straw- 
berries, may be classed among the best foods 
and medicines. The sugar in them is nutritious, 
the acid is cooling and purifying, and the seeds 
are laxative. 

We would be much the gainers if we would 
look more to our orchards and gardens for our 
medicines, and less to the drug stores, To cure 
fever or act on the kidneys, no febrifuge or 
diuretic is superior to watermelon, which may, 
with very few exceptions, be takeu in sickness 
and health in almost unlimited quantities with 
positive bevefit. But in using them, juice 
should be taken, excluding the pulp, and then 
the melon should be fresh and ripe. — Western 
Rural, 





AN ANTI-POTATO-BUG PLANT. 








A wairer in Vick’s Monthly gives the follow- 
ing very interesting experience: ‘‘ Last Summer, 
after planting my borders and flower-beds, I had 
some odds and ends left, among which were 
about a dozen planta of perennial larkspurs 
(Delphinium formosum). I planted all in a 
row alongside of a potato field. Every potato 
grower knows that, no matter how carefully and 
persistently he applies his Paris green, when 
the vines are down there are always some bugs 
left to supply us for the next season When 
there are no more potato vines for them to eat, 
they go for tomatoes, peppers, egg plants, an 
others belonging to the Solanum tribe. One 
day,when passing my larkspurs above mentioned, 
I was astonished to see the ground under them 
covered with dead, and half dead, and nearly 
dead potato beetles, Some were on the plants, 
and, of course, watched them. My observa- 
tions petise ed me that none of those who tres- 

my delphiniums lived long enough to 
ave a “nate. of the tomatoes in the next st Held. 
here waa no apparent injury done to the plants 
that killed them; bat how aid they get killed? 
My theory is, that after leaving the potatoes 
ne, craw] up everything, nibbling at every, 
that comes jn their way until they find 
ng that suits their palate ; but that even 
nibbling at larkspur is too much for a potato 
bug. Perhaps some who read this will experi- 
ment on 8 8u 
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remitted to ‘Ww 
the change in the te Of ¢ ox tration op eT 


made ether er ae cosehit oa week 
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THE INDEPEN IDENT, 
New York Vity. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1885. 


OrsxR first-clags publications and periodicals can 
be obtained at greatly reduced prices in connection 
with THE INDEPENDENT, and persons desimng any 
such will find it to their advantage to sénd their sub 

through this office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a list of such pub 
lications and clubbing rates of same 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
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VIOLANE DU CAP 


violet by 
at ab worn pa 
ladies in evening dress 


and ball costume. Lace 
pine, and rings, and 
scarf pins, favorite 
atyles a mougins foe 
= « ne. 


re genuine unies they 
bave tax attached, bearing thie't tr 


the wonderful transformation 
day, raby red by gas-light. 











WEBER4 





PIANOS 


Send tor Catalogue. 





WAREROOMS : 
Fifth Avenue, Cor. 16th &*., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


‘LeBosqu ET 


BROS. i 
ream WEATINE 


Combining the Latest Improveinents. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDERGES A SPEGIALTY. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


___ LeBOSQUET BROG., 75 Union St., Boston. 


PION 


Patent Safety 
EXTINGUISHER 






OIL. 


Twe Cuampien 
is the Best, 
Che 










Gives a Liom 
equal in Brillianey 








we ag Safest toy 

for Churches, 

s, or 

Family Use. 

Send for 

Illustrated 

Circular. 

wit or brackets, ight MJ, WEIDENER, 
b 4 . . t. 

Hie POD PHILA, 

AGENTS. Sole Owner 

WANTED of Paton, 


_— —___ 


gAS MACHINES, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PENNSYLVANIA GLOBE GAS LIGHT 00., 
4T and 40 N. Nevond Mt., Philadeiphia. 
“GasoLixz For Any Make Macuine,"” 
Send for Circulars and Price-list. 








Holcomb’s Autos 
matic Combination 


FURNACES 

"Bone oe Wood wite: 
t Mont Satntacjry How 7 House 

Cuenaness § | ovety re- 


Send for Circulars, 
HOLCOMB & GOULD, 
Painesville. 0. 


BUY YOUR 


WINDOW SHADES, 


Empire, Opaque Shade Cloth, and Em- 
pire Spring Fixture, 
FYROM THE MANUFACTURERS, 


JAY C.WEMPLE & CO., 
5387 & 589 Broagway, New York. 


IMPORTERS 
Jobn King & Bon's Scotch Hollands, all widths and 
colors. Manchester Dead Finish. The best made. 
Bend for Price jists. Our one-inch roller carries a 
shade 9 feet long by 8-6 inch wide. 


McSHANE SELL FOUNDRY 
a 






















GIRARD 


FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


N. E. Oor. Chestnut and Seventh 


Streets. Branch Office, 420 
Walnut Street., 
HILADELPHIA, PA. 


$300,000 00 
+ $1,227,662 70 





LIABILITIES. 
Amount Reserved for Reinsur- 


ance and all other claims . $886,278 41 

Surplus as Regards Policy 
Holders . $841,389 29 
$1,227,662 70 


Net Surplus Over all Liabili- 
ties, including Capital Stock,$541,889 29 





ALFRED 8. GILLETT, President. 
JAMES B. ALVORD, Vice-Prest. and Treas. 


EDWIN F. MERRILL, Secretary, 
JULIUS B. ALLEN, Assistunt Secretary. 


ORD'S it BER Bacto. 
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keep the peel equare, will 
aot y > 4+ not noisy, cannot vor 
ill save any man or woman 
ai in ‘repairs, Sin 0 pairs 10 cents. 
sk your shoemaker for them, or 
call at No. % Ferry St.. New York. Sample pairs by 
mail, from Sanford M't'g Co., 86 High St.. ton, Mase 


Henley’ s Challenge Roller Skate 
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mui COMPLETE 
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ind. eniion this vi. « + eat a% 


ne HOUSEKEEPERS~ om. 


aile'anticergred Soca Rag tet Math 
t 
Mocauitows.” and AT | Inecot ets Jae is the 


SWEDISH INSECT POWDER. 


tne” cents (gilver or stamps), postpaid, to any 


Agents Wanted. sac 
SWEDISH MFG. 00., Pittebyrgh, Pa. 


trated Cata 
Richmen 


flee, 





“CANTON BLEACH” 


Cotton Goods, bleached by the 
Canton Mfg. Co., by the new 
“Toffan Process,” are now being 
sold at retail. 

They contain no filling or arti- 
ficial weight, will not turn yel- 
low, and are fully shrunk; will 
sew easier and wear longer than 
any Cotton Goods bleached by 
the old process. 

Full strength guaranteed, and 
tender goods an impossibility. 
Every woman who uses Cotton 
Goods can fully appreciate this 
guaranty. 

As this company are the sole 
owners and users of this Bleach- 
ing Process, see that Cotton 
Goods are stamped “Canton 
Bleach.” 
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27 Sudbury Street, 
Bend for Owaugue. BOSTON. 


1780. 
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s Terry, $63 

i Plueh, 68 
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gE 8s. Cc. 

S SMALL 

j & CO. 

=) Bosten, 
Mass. 
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STERBROOK’S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 


STEEL PENS. 


For Sale 
‘i all Be isonces. 


Warehouse 


Leading Nos.; 048, 14, 180, 388, 161. 
: 26 John Street, New York, 
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Gant aewey: Your “ Medi- 
cated Toilet Paper” is a use. 








GENUINE MEDICATED PAPER 


overcome thi 
reotent form oan of ccemmmneoy the be remedy in the most con- 


pilstee aes certainty of permanent rel: 
. bal 1.000 sheets securely wrapped in, 
t reiis and Nickel Bixtwre...0.0007. soa q $3 


in Tre United Breton maser Res v6 oD Teer odes. res, sovwhere 
Albany Perforated Wrapping Paper Company, 


ett 


anno. oe at- 
thereby securing ite reqular ap- 





ALBANY, N.Y. 


Mention Tx InpEPreNDExT. 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This and vi never varies. A marvel of purity 





tren, More 
ds, and cannot be = in competition 
with the multitude of low test, fhe a weignt, alum or 
powders, Sold only in 


EASE AND C ees 
secured by wearing the 












REVERSIBLE 
COLLARS 






Angelo, turndowns, and Murillo, stand-up, 
Several webs of Fine Muslin, starched together, and pol- 
dished on both sides, form the new LINENE PABRIC. 

TEN collars, or five pairs of cuffs, sold at stores for 25 centa, 
or sent by mail from factory, if not foundon sale. Trial collar 
and pair of cuffs (say what size) post-paid for BIX cents. 

wo GOLD Medals awarded at M.C.M.A. Fair, Boston, 1881. 

Circulars free. Jobbers in principal cities supply Retailers, 
Samples free to the trade. Mention where you saw this adv't. 

REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Factory, , Cambridge, Mass. 





LE PAGE’S Liquid ¢ilue is the strongest Glue 
known. Cans for Mechanics. Bottles for Families. 


INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 
Mc nag ) 
Boon to 












Patnoce who Fihiat are un- 


Bele 


W.&B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 


Branch Warehouses 
87 erohn 8t., New York, and 
197 Lake 8t., "Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS. 
Romy 












Garden 


Byérants, Street Washers, 


"wonms FOUNDED IN 1832. 
Hi ighest awarded 


Heition. 
867; OV: 


1873; 
tion, 


fenna, Austri 

and Centennial Ehive 
mvusirarea 
Catalogue 
HE PO PE 


6"60 


OSTON” 


GINTAL GRAN 
A Fine Steel Engraving, 


BY 


A. H. RITCHIE, 


16x19 inches, 


Sent, postpaid, to any ad- 
dress, upon receipt of $1. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


P. O. Box 2787. NEW YORK. 
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sour: 5. FISH. 
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